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CONTAINING, 


þ Not only an Account of what Work is neceſſary to 
be done in the Hot-houſe, Green-houſe, Shrub- 
; bery, Kitchen, Flower, and Fruit Gardens, for every 
F Month in the Year, but alſo ample Directions for 
| performing the ſaid Work, according to the neweſt 


= and moſt approved Methods now. in practice among 
| the beſt Gardeners. 
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W E take this opportunity to thank the 


- with the notice of any improvement or diſcovery 


public, in general, for the very kind re- 
ception, with which they have been pleaſed to 
honour this work ; and, at the ſame time, we 
return our moſt grateful acknowledgments to 
thoſe gentlemen, and gardeners in particular, 
who have favoured us with hints for its im- 
provement : they will ſee, in the preſent edition, 
which is not only corrected but greatly enlarg- 
ed, that we have availed ourſelves, as much as 
poſſible, of their obſervations and inſtructions. 
We have alſo added a copious index; and as 
works of this kind, can never be abſolutely com- 
plete, owing to the many new diſcoveries which 
are every day making in the various parts of 
Europe, we earneſtly intreat ſuch perſons as are 
engaged in the ſtudy of gardening, to oblige us 


they may haply fall upon; which we will be 
ready to acknowledge in whatever manner they 
ſhall think proper. 

In a practical book of this kind, deſigned by 
a circumſtantial and juſt account of things, to 
convey a practical knowledge of gardening, to 
gentlemen and young profeſſors, who delight in 
that uſeful and agreeable ſtudy, our readers will = ñ⁵ 
not look for choſen phraſes or ſtudied Pres 1 


| 
* 
4 


if che meaning is clear and comprehenſive, the 
more ſimple and unadorned the better. 


The writers of the following ſheets are them - 


ſelves practical gardeners, and have paſt their 
whole lives in acquiring that knowledge, which 
they now attempt to reduce into à ſhort ſyſtem, 


and their obſervations being the fruit of long 


experience, they will be leſs liable to err. | 
One great advantage which Every Man his 

own Gardener has over every other book of the 

ſame kind, is this; that whereas other books in 


a curſory manner, only ſet down what buſineſs 


is neceſſary to be done in every month in the 


year, without giving ſufficient inſtructions con- 
cerning the manner of performing the ſaid buſi- 
nels ; here thoſe things are minutely explained, 
and directions given in the ſeveral e ac- 


cording to the beſt modern practice. By this 


means our work is rendered more extenſive, and 
we hope it will be found to be more uſeful, than 


any gardeners kalendar hitherto publiſhed. 
Such parts of gardening as are merely bo- 
tanicaF are purpoſely omitted here, as they 


would have enlarged the price of the book, 
and have been of little uſe to the young 
Practitioner. 3 | 
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Work Zo be done in the Kitchen Garden, 
3 in January. 


Cucumbers and Melons. n 


s it is the ambition of moſt gardeners to excel 
| 4 each other in the production of early cacumbers; 
| all neceflary preparations ſhould be made. this 
nonth for that purpoſe, if not done before. 

IF the weather is froſty or dry, ſo that you can uſe the. 
heel-barrow, clear your melo: ground of the laſt year's 
lung, which you may lay on different parts of the kitchen 
garden, to prevent confuſion. and interruption in Omg” 
the neceſſary work about the hot-bed. 8 
Thoſe who intend to raiſe cucumbers or 0 Shri? 
ould now provide about a load of freſh horſe-dung, and 
hrow it up in a heap, obſerving to ſhake and mix it well 
ogether, as you throw it up, and let it remain for eight 
dr ten days 3 at the expitation of which time, it will be 

n good condition for a bed: then, according to the ſize 
of your one-light frame, mark out the foundation of the 
bed, which thould be done by ſetting the frame on the 
place where the bed is to be made; then fix four ſtakes 
in the ground, one at each corner of the frame, making 


n allowance for the bed to be two inches wider than the 
frame, every _ 2 
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This done, remove the frame, and begin to make the 
bed according to the extent of the ſtakes, obſerving to 


ſhake and mix the dung well, as you lay it on the bed, 


and beat it down with the back of the fork, as you go 
on; but I would not adviſe treading it; for a bed which 


is trodden hard, will not work ſo kindly as that which is 


ſuffered to ſettle gradually of itſelf. 

By the time the load of dung is all worked up, the bed 
will be arrived at the height of three feet, or thereabouts; 
and if it is two or three inches higher, it will not be too 
much, but let it be ful! three feet high: as ſoon as the 
bed is finiſhed to the intended height, let the frame and 
glaſs be put on; keep them cloſe till the heat comes up; 
when the heat has riſen to the top of the bed, raiſe the 
glaſs, that the ſteam may paſs away. 

Four. days after the bed is mace, take off the frame and 

glaſs, and if the bed has ſettled unequally, let it be made 
perfectly level and the ſurface quite ſmooth. 
When this is done, ſet on the frame, then put in as 
much dry earth as will cover the bed all over about two 
inches and a half thick: at the ſame time, fill four or ſix 
ſmall pots, with rich dry earth, ſet them within the frame, 
put on the glaſs and keep it cloſe, till the earth in the 
pots is warm. 

When that is effected, ſow a few ſeeds in each pot, 
either cucumber or melon * z cover the ſeeds about half an 
inch thick with the ſame earth as that in the pots. 

This done, place the pots in the middle of the bed, 
and draw ſome of the earth of the bed up round each 


Pot. 


Cover the plaſs every night with a angle mat only for 
the firſt three or four nights aſter the feed is ſown; but as 
tie heat decreaſes, augment the covering. | 

You muſt be careful that the earth in the pots have not 


too much heat, for the bed is yet very warm, which is 


the reaſon that theſe ſeeds are adviſed to be ſown in pots; 
becauſe if any thing of burning ſhould appear after the 
ſeed is ſown, you can conveniently raiſe the pots farther 


from the dung, from which the danger proceeds, without 


diſturbing the ſeed or plants in the leaſt ; and by that 
method you may prevent all injury from too much heat, 
provided you examine the bed cbs day. 

In three or four days after the ſeed is ſown, if proper 


care is taken, the plants will appear, when it will be 


_ proper 
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proper to admit air to them, by raiſing the glaſs a little 
every day; and if the earth in the pots appears dry, 
refreſh it moderately with a little water that has ſtood in 
the bed all night, and continue to cover the glaſs every 
night with a mat or two. If you find that the heat of 
the bed is ſtrong, raiſe the glaſs a little with a prop, 
when you cover up in the evening; and if you nail a mat 
to the frame, ſo as to hang down over the end of the 
glaſs that is raiſed, the plants will take no harm, but 
will receive great benefit: when the heat is more mo- 


derate, the glaſs may be ſhut cloſe every night, obſery= 


ing to give air to the plants in the day time, and to hang 
a mat before the place, as above. 


On the day that the plants appear, let a little more of 


the ſame ſeed be ſown in the ſame bed, and in the man- 
ner above mentioned ; for theſe plants are liable to ſuffer 
by different cauſes at this ſeaſon. The beſt way there» 
fore 1s to ſow a little ſeed at three different. times in the 
ſame bed; for if one ſowing ſhould miſcarry, another 
may ſucceed. | | 

When the plants have been up about three or four 
days, they ſhould be planted into ſmall pots, which pots 


ſhould be placed in the ſame bed. 


Obſerve to fill the pots, the day before you intend to 
remove the plants, with ſome rich dry earth, and ſet 
them within the frame, and let them. remain till the next 
day, when the earth in the pots will be warm; then let 
ſome of the earth be taken out, to the depth of an inch 
from the top of the pot; then, in the middle of the 
earth that remains in the pot, form a little hollow, ſuck 


as the head of a ſmall watering-pot would make, was it 


to be preſſed therein; then lay the plants on the fide 
thereof, with their roots towards the-middle, and cover 
their ſhanks near half an inch thick, with ſome of the 
earth that was taken out of the pots; obſerving, if cu- 
cumbers, to plant three or four plants in each pot; if 
melons, two plants in each pot will be ſufficient. 4. 
When you have finiſhed planting, plunge the pots into 
the earth on the bed, cloſe to one another: let all the 
ſpaces between the pots be filled up with earth; and let 
every part of the bed within the frame be covered with ſa 
much earth as will prevent the riſing of the ſteam from the 


dung, which would deſtroy the plants, 
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Be careful to examine the bed every day, to ſee that 
the plants do not receive too much heat; if any thing 
like that appears, draw up the pots a little, or as far as 
you ſee neceſſary for the preſervation of the plants. 

Two or three days after planting, if the bed is in good 
condition, the plants will have taken root, though that 1s 
effected ſometimes in twenty-four hours. 

When the plants are fairly rooted, give them a little 
water in the warmeſt time of the day; and if the ſun 
ſhines, it will be the better for the plants: let the 
watering be repeated moderately as often as you obſerve. 
the earth in the pots to be dry; and for this purpoſe, 
you ſhould always have a quart bottle or two, full of 
water, ſet within the frame, to be ready to water the plants 
as you ſee they require it. | 

If there is now a briſk growing heat in the bed, you 
ſhould, in order to preſerve it as Jong as poſſible, lay 
ſome ſtraw, waſte hay, or fern, round the bed, and up as 
high on the outſides of the frame, as the earth is within 
the frame. 5 | 

This will defend the bed from heavy rains or ſnow, if 
either ſhould happen : for theſe, if ſuffered to come at 
the bed, would chill it, and cauſe a ſudden decay of 
* * whereby the plants would certainly receive a great 
check. 

If a lively heat be kept up, you may admit air to the ; 
prota every day, by raiſing the glaſs in proportion to the 1 
eat of the bed. 

Do not, however, fail to let a mat be faſtened to the 
frame, ſo as to hang down over the place where the air 
enters ; for this will alſo prevent the wind and cold air 

from entering immediately into the frame, and the plants 
will reap the benefit of the air to a greater advantage, 
than if the place was entirely expoſed. | 5 
When you find that the heat of the bed begins to de- | 
cline, remove the ſtraw, hay, or fern, from the front | 
and back of the bed; then apply a lining of freſh horſe- 
dung to both fides, but raiſe it very little higher than the 
dung of the bed; and as ſoon as you have finiſhed the 
lining, cover the top with earth two inches thick; for 
this will prevent the rank ſteam of the dung from coming 
up. and entering into the frame among the plants, where 
ks would prove very deſtructive to them. EL Seal 
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When the lining begins to work, it will revive the heat 


of the bed, and continue it in good condition for twelve 
days, or a fortnight to come. 


Ten or twelve days after, take the raw, or fern, &c- 
from the other two ſides of the bed, and lay a lining of 
horſe-dung, as before- mentioned, to both theſe ſides: 
this will again enliven the heat, and the dry litter that 
was laid round the bed may now be laid round the lining, 
which will protect it from wet, and the whole will keep 


the bed in a kindly growing heat, for a fortnight longer, 


Or more. 


Let the linings be applied in * time, and you may 
by that means keep the plants in a free growing Rate, in 
the ſame bed wherein the. ſeed was ſown, till they are fit 


to be Iraniplanged 4 into the bed where they are to produce 
their fruit. 


The dung for this purpofe ſhould be the hoteſt, and you 
mould ſhake it up in a heap, about eight days before you 
want to uſe it; and if you turn it over once in that time, 
it will be the better. 

Make the linings about 1 elpbices inches wide, 
and raiſe them about two or three inches higher 1 than the | 


neg of the bed, but not more. 


vir. VP : o? 
* : — 
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Various forts of. Lettuce. 1 


If. you won lettuce. plants in frames, you mould let 
hon enjoy the open air at. all opportunities, by taking 


the glaſſes entirely off, when the weather is mild an 


drr. „ 
But in wet weather keep the glaſſes over them, 8 
ſerving to raiſe them a good height, to admit air to the 
plants; for if they are kept too cloſe, they will be dtawn 
up weak, and will come to little: but let them be cloſe 
ſhut every night. In ſevere weather, keep them cloſe 
night and day, and cover the glaſſes with mats, or ſiraw, 
&c. every night, and even in the day-time, if no ſun ap- 


pears, and the weather is very ſharp. 


Pick off all dead leaves, as they appear on the plants, 
and keep them perfectly clear from weeds, or any fort of 
litter; and if you ſtir the ſurface between the plants fome- 
times, it will be of ſervice to them. 

About the firſt or ſecond. week in this month, if the 
weather is open, you may ſow ſome coſs, cabbage, or 


brown Dutch lettuce, on a; warm border, under a wall 


* or 
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or pales; and when you dig the border, if you lay it a 
little ſloping to the ſun, the ſeed will ſtand a better 
chance to ſucceed, a h 

Tt will be neeeſſary to ſow a little more of the fame ſeed 
about the latter end of this month; in order that, if what 
was ſown in the beginning ſhould be cut off, this may 
fuccced: but for the greater certainty of having a few 
forward lettuce, you may ſow a little ſeed in a dry warm 


ipot, and ſet a frame over it, and put on the glaſſes 
occaſionally. | 


Radiſhes. 


Theſe ſeeds ſhould now be ſown pretty thick, and raked 
even and lightly into the ground. | : | 
In the beginning of this month, if the weather is open, 
you ſhould fow ſome ſhort topped, and ſalmon radithes, 
on 2 warm border, that lies well to the ſun, and under a 
wall or other fence. * 
But you ſhould not mix the ſeed of both forts together, 
but let each fort be ſown by itſelf; for the ſhort topped 
will come into uſe ſooner by a week, than the ſalmon 
radiſh will do, if bath are ſown at the ſame time; beſides, 
ihe latter runs more to leaves than the ſormer. 

The ſuzeit method is, to ſow a little of the ſame ſeed, 
at leaſt twice this month: therefore if you ſow in the 
beginning, ſow ſome more towards the latter end of the 
month, on the ſame ſituation. pf 
. You ſhould ſow theſe ſeeds pretty thick at this ſeaſon ; 
for when the plants begin to appear, the birds will attack, 
aud, if not prevented, deftroy them. The weather too, 
it it ſhould prove ſharp, will cut off ſome; ſo that, if 
good care is not taken, you will have but few left for 
yourſelf... Fig 50 e | | 
_ You ſhould therefore uſe means to keep the birds from A 
them; and if the weather proves froſty after the plants _ 
are up, lay ſome firaw, or fern, &c, lightly over them, 
which will prevent the froſt from deſtroying them; and 
if carefully laid on and taken off, it will neither break 
nor bruiſe them, 51 


Lou may alſo make a flight hot-bed to ſow a few ſhort 
topped radiſhes in, for an early crop. The bed ſhould 
be made the breadth and length of a three-light frame, 
but very ſlight, becauſe the heat is only intended to bring 
up the plants. When the bed is made, ſet on the frame; 


8 | lay 
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lay in about ſeven or eight inches thick of earth, ſow the 
ſced, and put on the glaſſes. | | 
When the plants appear, give them a large ſhare of air, 
otherwiſe they will be ſpoiled ; and after they have been 
up a few days, thin them regularly with your hand, 
where they ſtand too thick, and leave the ſtrongeſt plants 
ſtanding. | 


Some of the ſame ſeed may be ſown on a warm ſpot in 


the common ground, and covered with a frame, &c. 


theſe will come in at a very acceptable ſeaſon, and will 
ſometimes ſucceed better this way, than when fown in a 


Carrots. 


If the weather is open and dry, about the beginning, 
or any time of this month, when the weather will permit, 
let a warm ſpot of ground be prepared for a few early 
carrots: dig the ground a full ſpade deep, and break the 


earth well as you gd on. 


But this is only intended for a few to come in a little 
before the general crop ; therefore only a ſmall piece of 
ground ſhould be prepared for this purpoſe. Chooſe a 
dry mild day to ſow the ſeed, and let it be raked in as 
fcon as ſown, _ ; | 

In ſome families, young carrots are defred very f20n 
in the year: and they may be forwarded by ſowing the 
ſeed in a moderate hot-bed ; if you have no frame at 
liberty, the bed may be arched over with hoops, and 
covered with mats occaſionally, 


R * earth ſhould be eight inches thick on the 
2 8 | | 


| | Spinage. 
On a ſmall ſpot of ground you may ſow a little ſpin- 
age, to come in early in the ſpring ; at which time it 
will be very acceptable in moſt families. 'The ſmooth 
ſeeded or round leaved ſpinage, is the beſt to ſow at 
this ſeaſon. * an 
The firſt ſeed may be ſown about the beginning of this 


month, and a little more may be ſown near the end, in 
order to have a regular ſucceſſion. 1 


| Small Salleting. : 
„Make a flight hot-bed to ſow all ſorts of ſmall (al- 
leting in, that will not now endure the open air; ſuch - 
| 3 4 | as 
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as creſſes, muſtard, radiſh, rape, and lettuce, to cut while 
oung. 

: The bed for theſe ſeeds need not be more than about 
eighteen on twenty inches thick of dung, and muſt be 
covered with a frame and glaſſes ; ; or if theſe are wanting, 
kx hoops a-eroſs, and cover them with mats. The earth, 
muſt be light and dry, and laid about four or five inches 
thick on the bed; let ſhallow drills be drawn from the 
back to the front of the bed: ſow the ſeeds therein ſe- 
parately and pretty thick, covering each ſort not more than 
2 quarter of an inch deep with earth. 

As ſoon as the plants appear, give them air plentifully, 
by raiſing the glaſſes or prop, otherwiſe they will mould 
and ſpoil as faſt as they come up. 

If you have not dung to ſpare for this uſe, let a warm 
border, near or under a ſouth wall, or other fence, be 
laid ſloping to the ſun; obſerving to raiſe the border a 
foot higher on the north ſide, than it is in the front. Seb 
' frame thereon, ſinking the back part of. it. a little in 
the ground; fow the ſalleting, put on the glaſſẽs, and 
you. need not fear, ſucceſs, except in very ſevere froſty: 
weather, when. a hot-bed muſt neceſſarily be made to mare 
Gicle ſmall her bs where conſtantly wanted. 


Mint. 


Make a ſmall hot-bed for ſome mint, to come in early 
in the ſpring. A bed for a one-light box will. be ſuffi- 
cient for a middling family: if you have no frame to: 
ſpare, fix ſome hoops: a-croſs the bed, and cover.them with. 
mats. 

Cover the bed about four: or five inches thick with 

earth, then get ſome roots of mint, and place them upon 
the ſurface, and cover them with earth about an inch and 


a. half deep. 
Parſley. 


Sow: ſome parſley ſeed, if open weather,. about the. 
middle or towards the latter end of this month; let 
fhallow drills be drawn for this ſeed in a warm part of. 
tire garden. Sow the ſced in the drills: tolerably thick, 
and cover it rather more than a quarter of an inch deep 
with earth. 

This ſeed is generally ſown in a ſingle drill round the 
edges of the quarters, oz. along the edge of the borders. 
next the paths. h 


Collifagverss. 
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Colligovvers. | 


Lock over the frames where you have colliflower plants; 
and where withered or damaged leaves appear, let them 
be picked off, and ſuffer no weeds to grow among them. 
If you can conveniently come at the ſurface of the 
| ground to ſtir it a little, this will be of ſervice to- the 
SF plants. | | „ 1 . 
3 _ open weather, tet the plants have plenty of air 
every 3 by raiſing the glaſſes, or by taking them 
entirely off when the weather is mild and dry: but keep 
them cloſe down every night, and do not open them at ail 
in froſty weather. 5 5 1 
In very ſevere weather, cover the glaſſes every night, 
and if there be occaſion, in the day-time, with mats, 
ſtraw, or fern: alſo lay ſome litter round- the outſides 
of the frame, for this will be very uſeful if the frame- 
= bad, and will: prevent- the froſt from entering at its 
es. . . 
Colliflowers under hand or bell glaſſes mult alſo have 
air every mild day, by raiſing the glaſſes on the warmeſt 
ſide; in ſhaxp weather keep them cloſe; in ſevere froſts, 
lay ſome long litter round each glaſs : this will protect- 
the plants greatly. Draw a-little earth up roun&-the ſtem 
of the plants: the glaſſes may be taken. off every mild 
dry day, for four or five. hours; but they. muſt be kept 
c(4loſe every night. _ 1 ny I 
AO Cabbager. NS ws 
When the weather is open, prepare ſome ground for- 
cabbage- plants: let ſome rotten dung be laid on the: 
ground, - which ſhould be well dug one ſpade deep, and 
the dung properly buried in the bottom of the treneh. Y 
Towards the latter end of the month, the plants may 
be removed, obferving to plant them about two feet and a 
A half aſunder every way. . 5 5 
| 4 The ſugar-loaf, and early Yorkſhire cabbage, is proper 
for this ſcafon ; but any of the larger ſorts- may kewiſe 
be planted at the ſame time. N 25 


, 


| Make good the plarts in the former plantations, that? 

We have been deftroyed by the” ſeverity of the weather and 

| the vermin. 3 np 
Tranſplant cabbages for ſeed: this work ſhould be done 

generally in November or December; but where it was 

omitted in theſe. months, 3 ſtill be done; if the 


weather 
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as creſſes, muſtard, radiſh, rape, and lettuce, to cut while 

oung. | Oe | 
The bed for theſe ſeeds need not be more than about 
eighteen on twenty inches thick of dung, and muſt be 
covered with a frame and glaſſes; or if theſe are wanting, 
fix hoops a- eroſs, and cover them with mats. The earth, 
muſt be light and dry, and laid about four or five inches 
thick on the bed-; let ſhallow drills be drawn from the 
baek to the front of the bed: ſow the ſeeds therein ſe- 
parately and pretty thick, covering each ſort not more than 
2 quarter of an inch deep with earth. 

As ſoon as the plants appear, give them air plentifully, 
by raifing the glaſſes or prop, otherwiſe they. will mould; 
and ſpoil as faft as they come up. | 

If you have not dung to ſpare for this uſe, let a warm 
border, near or under a ſouth wall, or other fence, be 
laid ſloping to the ſun.;. obſerving to raiſe the border a 
foot higher on the north ſide, than it is in the front. Set 
2 frame thereon, ſinking the back part of. it a little in 
the ground; ſow the ſalleting, put on the glaſſes, and 
you. need not fear, ſucceſs, except in very ſevere froſty: 
weather, when. a hot-bed muſt neceſſarily be made to raiſe 
theſe {mall herbs where conſtantly wanted. 


Mint. 


Make a ſmall hot-bed for ſome mint, to come in early 
in the ſpring. A bed for a one- light box will. be ſuffi- 
cient for a middling family: if you have no frame to 
ſpare, fix ſome hoops a- croſs the bed, and cover them with. 
mats. "II 

Cover the bed about four or five inches thick with. 
earth, then get ſome roots of mint, and place them upon 
the ſurface, and cover them with earth about an inch and. 
a half deep. FOIL | 

| L Parſley; | 

Sow: ſome parſley feed, if open weather, about the. 
middle or towards the latter end of this month; let 
ſhallow drills be drawn for this ſeed in a warm part of. 
tire garden. Sow the ſeed in the drills: tolerably thick, 
and cover it rather more than a quarter of an inch deep 
r | 8 : 

This ſeed is generally ſown in a ſingle drill round the 
edges of the quarters, or along the edge of the borders. 


next the paths. 
Celli ffanuera. 
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Lock over the frames where you have colliflower plants; 
and where withered or damaged leaves appear, let them 
be picked off, and ſuffer no weeds to grow among them. 
If you can conveniently come at the ſurface of the 
ground to ſtir it a little, this will be of ſervice to the 

lants. | . Ki : por Rs eg 
6 In open weather, tet the plants have plenty” of air 
every - 5 by railing. the glaſſes, or by taking them 
entirely off when the weather is mild and dry : but * 
them cloſe down every night, and do not open them at all 
in froſty weather. 8 1 

In very ſevere weather, cover the glaſſes every night, 
and if there be occaſion, in the day-time, with mats, 
ſtraw, or fern: alſo lay ſome litter round the outſides 
of the frame, for this will be very uſeful if the frame- 
2 bad, and will prevent the froſt from entering at its 
ides. | | | 

Colliſtowers under hand or bell glaſſes muſt alſo have 
air every mild day, by raiſing the glaſſes on the warmeſt 
ſide; in ſharp weather keep them cloſe; in ſevere froſts, 


lay ſome long litter round each glaſs : this will prote&- 


the plants greatly. Draw a-little earth up round the ſtems 
of the plants: the glaſſes may. be taken. off every mild 
dry day, for four or five. hours; but they. muſt be kept 
cloſe every night. | 5 
5 Cab bages. „ | 

When the weather is open, prepare ſome ground for- 
cabbage- plants: let ſome rotten dung be laid on the: 
ground, - which ſhould be well dug one ſpades deep, and 


the dung properly buried in the bottom of the trenen % 


Towards the latter end of the month, the plants may 
be removed, obferving to plant them-about two feet and a 
half aſunder every way. EET pe the > ot 

The ſugar-loaf, and early Yorkſhare cabbage, is proper 
for this ſcafon; but any of the larger ſarts may likewiſg 
be planted at the ſame time. „„ 1 


Make good the plants in the former plantations, tlat -r 
have been deftroyed by the” ſeverity of the weather and 
the vermin. 5 Sa a 

Tranſplant cabbages for ſeed: this work ſhould be done 
generally in November or December; but where it was 
omitted in theſe months, it may Kill be done; if the 

B 5 weather 
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weather will permit: let it be dene in the beginning of 


the month. | | | 5 HE ; 
The method of preparing and planting them is 
this: | 


For the purpoſe of bearing feed, let ſome of the largeſt 
and beſt grown cabbages be marked, and let theſe be 


taken up in a mild and dry day, and diveſt them of 
the large outer leaves; then hang them up with their 
heads downwards in ſome dry place, for five or ſix davs, 
that the moiſture lodged between their leaves may be 
grained off. 3 Sad 

Let a dry piece of ground be choſen for planting them 
in, and where the wind has leaſt power, but not unger 


trees, nor too near them, but where the ſun and air can 


freely come. | 


Let a dry day be choſen for planting them. The beſt 
and readiett method 1s to plant them in trenches,. as you 


dig the ground ; and the plants ſhould be allowed three 
%%% .. {<.-.- 5 5 

Dig the ground at leaſt a full ſpade deep, and keep 
the trench elear and wide. When you have advanced 


with the digging about two feet from the end where you 


began, make the edge of the trench, on the ſide that is 
dug even, and then ſet the cabbages upright in the trench, 
and cloſe to the ſide of the dug ground, and let them be 


full three feet aſunder. The greateſt part of their heads 


mould be within the ground. 
When you have finiſhed one row, proceed again with. 
the digging, Jaying the ground againſt their ſtalks and 
roots, and raiſe the ſame gradually in a hill round each 
bead, ſo that no part may be ſeen, but the top. This 
prevents the lodging of wet about their heads, which 
would rot them. 
Wen you have dug three feet ſrom the plant, prepare 
the trench as before, and plant another row in the ſame 
manner as before mentioned; and fo proceed till the 
hole is planted. | 85 | 


> 


| _ Celery. 
When the weather is open, take advantage of a dry day 
to earth up the celery that requires it. | 
Let the earth be well broken and laid to the plants 
lightly, that they may not be cruſhed down, or the 
hearts buried, ; | 


* 


Raiſe 
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Raiſe the earth very near the top of the plants: for if 
2X ſevere froſts ſet in, they will deftroy all ſuch parts of the 
7 plants as are above ground; and if much of the plants 
mould happen to be out of the ground in ſuch weather, 
and be thereby deſtroyed, it will alſo occaſion a decay of 
ZE thoſe parts that are within the ground. 7 

In ſome families, theſe plants are required every day; 
| but if the ground is frozen hard, you cannot eaſily take 
them up : yow ſhould therefore, at the approach of ſevere 
weather, cover ſome of the rows with dry long litter, 


which will prevent the ground from being frozen, and will 
alſo protect the plants. 


8 rk 0d. Endive. 


When the weather is mild and dry, ſome of the endive 
that was planted out laſt September, or October, ſhould 
now be taken up and laid in a ridge of dry earth to 
blanch. Take up ſome of the beſt and largeſt plants, 
and hang them up in a dry place, for a a day or two, to 
drain off the moiſture lodged between their leaves: for 
if they are laid in the ground wet, the plants will rot in 
the heart before the blanching is effected. | 
F Prepare a ridge for them, where the ground is light 
WM and drieft ; and there mark out a trench ſideways to the 
;ſeouth ſun, about two feet or thirty inches wide; dig this 
trench out a good ſpade deep, laying the earth on the 
north fide, and cloſe to the edge of the trench, throwing 
it up in a high ridge ; and making the ſunny fide, which 
is next the trench, as upright as poſſible, that heavy rains 
| may run quickly off, and not refit about the plants, 

9 Then get the plants, and gathering the leaves of each 
f up regularly and cloſe with your hand, make an opening 
| on the ſunny ſide of the ridge, and put the plants fide- 

7 ways into the earth, almoſt to the tops of their leaves: 

'Y they may be laid pretty cloſe: to one another. | 
1 In ſevere weather it will be proper to cover ſome of 

your beſt endive with peas ſtraw, or other dry long 
41tter, : 

43 For the greater certainty of blanching - and preſerving 
| good endive at this ſeaſon, lay ſome dry earth, or old tan, 
in a frame, and lay it floping to the ſun, and bury your 

endive therein almoit to the tops of their leaves, as be- 
fore mentioned. When the weather 1s-froſty or wet, the 

glaſſes may be put on, and other covering, if you ſee it 
| B 6 ncceſary ; 
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neceſſary ; by this method you may obtain good endive in 
the ſevereſt ſeaſon, provided care be taken to lay in a quan- 
tity at the. firſt approach of hard froſts. One frame will con- 
tain a great many plants. | 2 

| Beans. =; 


In the beginning of this month, if! the weather is 
open, let ſome ground be got ready for a principal crop. 
of Sandwich beans. „ | 

This is an excellent bean, and may be planted the firſt 
week in this month, if the weather permits. Let the 
rows be three feet. diſtant from each other, and ſet the 
beans five or fix inches aſunder in the rows. 2 

A few Windſor. beans may be planted - about the ſame 
time, but the main crop had. better. be deferred till after 
the middle of the month; for they are not quite fo hardy 
as the Sandwich. Let the rows be a yard aſunder, a..d 
plant the beans full fix inches apart in the rows. You may. 
ſow in this month any fort of garden beans that are moſt. 
approved of in the family. | h 

| | Peas. | 

Let ſome hot-ſpur peas be ſown the beginning of this 
month, for à full crap, on a warm piece of. ground; to 


ſucceed the ſame fort which was ſown the former month: 


fow them in rows a yard aſunder.. . 

But if the ground is rich, and you intend ta. ſet ſticks 
to them, let the rows be three feet and a half aſunder. 

At the ſame time alſo, you may ſow the firſt crop of 
marrowfat peas, and they will ſucceed the hotſpurs ; for- 
they will come into bearing as the others:g0 off. This, 
pea is much admired in molt families: but the dwarf mar- 
rowfat is the propereſt for ſowing at this ſeaſon... 

If you intend to ſet flicks for theſe peas to run up, ſow. 
them in rows full four. feet diſtant from each other; but 
if no ſticks are intended, three feet and a half will be 
quite ſufficient. | | | 

If you have peas and beans already up to any con- 
ſiderable height, when the ſurface of the ground is dry, 
draw ſome earth up to their ſtems in a mild day. | 

This ſhould .not be omitted, for it will. ſtrengthen. the 


plants, and protect them greatly from the froſt, 


Artic holes. 


Artichbkes, if not earthed up before, ſhould not he 
neglected any longer, except the ſeverity of the weather 
| | Plrevents. 


Werne e 
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through the covering, this muſt be removed immediately, 


Ti gardens where there are wall or eſpalier trees that? 


of fruit trees, which may now be pruned- without any 


produce {hort ſhoots or ſpurs (as they are generally termed) 


prevents. When it will be proper to lay a good thick 
covering of litter, fern, or ftraw on them ; otherwiſe you 
will run the riſque of loſing all your plants. Care muſt 
be taken to clear away all the rotten or old leaves, quite 
cloſe to the ground, before the plants are earthed up or 


covered as above. I 
1 Muſhrooms: + 


Muſhroom beds ſhould be carefully attended te at this: 
ſeaſon. They ſhould: have: ſuficient covering to defend- 
the plants from the froſt, rain, or ſnow; and if, by ac- 
cident,. the rain or ſnow ſhould have penetrated. quite 


or your ſpawn will be in danger of periſhing.. Replace itt 
with. a good covering of wheat, or other. ſtraw; and if 
you find the wet weather likely to continue, it. will be 
proper to lay ſome mats, or cloths: over the. ſtraw, Which 
will greatly. preſerve. the beds. 8 | 


4 
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The Fruit Garden. 
Apples, Pears, &c. 


ſtill remain unpruned, that work ſhould be forwarded: 
as much-as.poſſible this month. For there are ſome ſorts- 


danger of their being hurt, even if froſts ſhould ſet in 
immediately after they are pruned, or while it is doing. 

The hardieſt forts. are apples and pears, they require 
much the fame management in pruning: the thoots of 
both, vhen intended to be laid in to ſupply a wall or 
eſpalier with bearing wood, mult not be ſhortened, | 

Therefore, in the pruning theſe trees, let it be obſerved, . 
that when you intend to lay in ſome ſhoots of the laſt 
ſummer's growth, for bearing branches, let them be- 
faſtened. up at full length; and as the ſavots- advance in: 
length, ſtill continue them tothe wall, or. eſpalter, with- 
out reducing their length, either in the ſummer or the 
winter pruning. | A 

If this is pradiſed, theſe ſhoots or branches will, about 
the ſecond or. third year after they are laid in, begin to 


about 
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| S | | 
about an inch or two in length, ſome not above half an 
inch ; and from theſe the fruit 1s produced. 

But if the branches of theſe trees were to be ſhortened, - 
they would ſend forth a number of ſtrong ſhoots. This 
plainly ſhews that the ſhoots which are intended for 


bearing, muſt not be ſhortened ; for if that were prac- 


tiſed, the trees would not produce one tenth of a crop. 
If, indeed, there is a want of wood in any part of theſe 
trees, then ſhortening 1s neceſſary, where only one ſhoot 
is produced, and three or four are wanting. 

For inſtance, if there is a vacant part of the tree, and, 
where two, three, or more ſhoots, are requiſite to furniſh 


that vacancy, only one good ſhoot was produced the 
preceding ſummer; that ſhoot, in ſuch caſe, muſt be 


ſhortened in the winter pruning; and if it is a ſtronę 


ſhoot, it will produce three good ſhoots the ſucceeding 
ſummer. 7 | | 


Plums and Cherries. 


If the weather is not very ſevere, you may ſafely prune 
and nail plums and cherries, either. againſt walls or 
eſpaliers. | | , 

Theſe trees are ſomewhat tenderer than apples and pears, 
but not ſo tender as repreſented by ſome. ba 

Let it be obſerved, in the pruning of theſe trees, that 
all ſuch young ſhoots of the laſt year's growth, as are 
now intended to be laid in to furniſh the wall or eſpalier 
with bearing wood, muſt not be ſhortened ; but every 
ſuch ſhoot or branch muſt be left at its full length ; and this 
ſhould at all times be practiſed, which is the only way to 


render the branches fruitful ; for the ſhoots, thus treated, 


will, in two or three years time, ſend out mary ſhort ſhoots 
or fruit ſpurs, about half an inch or an inch in length, 


and from theſe ſpurs the fruit is always produced. Theſe 
ſpurs generally appear firſt towards the extreme part of 
the branches; and if ſhortening were to be practiſed, that 
rb would conſequently be cut away, where the bloſſom 
uds would have otherwiſe firſt made their appearance. 
Therefore, in the courſe of pruning apple, pear, plum, 
and cherry trees, never ſhorten or top the young ſhoots, 
that are left for a ſupply of bearing wood, nor any of the 
bearing branches; for that practice would in a manner 
prove the manifeſt deſtruction of theſe trees; and in the 


places 


— 
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places where fruit buds would otherwiſe naturally appear, 
there would advance nothing but ſtrong wood ſhoots ;- fo. - 


- 


that the trees would - be continually crowded with uſeleſs 
wood, and little or no fruit. 4 ene 

Baton the other hand ſhortening ſome particular branches. 
of the above trees, is, in ſome caſes, moſt neceſſary : and. 
the firſt inſtance is when the trees are about ſix years old 
from the: budding or grafting, and newly planted againſt 
walls or eſpaliers. It muſt be remarked that all the ſhoots 
that are produced the two firſt years after the budding or 


grafting muſt be ſhortened ; which ſhould be performed 
In the ſpring, cutting them at each time to four or five 


eyes; which is done tocauſe them to put out latteral branches. 
near-the ground, in order that the wall or efpalier may be 
regularly furniſhed with branches from. the bottom ; after 
this the branches are to be trained along -at their full 
length, except it appears neceſſary to ſhorten one or two 
of the middlemoſt ſhoots, in order that each may throw 
out two or three latteral branches, to furniſh that part 
of the tree; training the ſaid latteral ſhoots alſo at 


their full length; but if there appears to be ſtill more 


branches wanting, let one or two of the moſt convenient 
of theſe laſt ſhoots be alſo ſhortened, to promote their 
b more latteral branches, to furniſh the wall; 

r the great art is to encourage and aſſiſt young fruit 
trees to produce ſhoots in proper places, ſo as to cover 
the wall or eſpalier regularly with branches, from the 
bottom to the top. | % 

So that when the trees have acquired branches enough: 
to cover the wall or eſpalier in regular order, then you. 
are to forbear to ſhorten any more of the branches, ex- 
cept in caſes where wood is wanting : then. obſerve the 
rule mer tioned above, in the article of apples and pears, . 

There is one thing farther to be obſerved in pruning 
apple, pear, plum and cherry trees; and that is, all. 
theſe young ſhoots of the laſt year's growth, that are not 
wanted to lay in, muſt be cut off quite cloſe to the place 
from. whence they ariſe, leaving no ſpurs but what are 
naturally produced, which waged branch will be plentiſully 
furniſhed with, if the above rules are obſerved. CET 
Therefore, in cutting out the ſuperabundant wood, cut 
it quite cloſe, never leaving any ſpurs, . 


— 


1 Peaches, 
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Peaches, Nectarines, and Apricots. oF 
Peaches, nectarines, and apricots, may be pruned Ne 


nailed any time in this month, if the weather ſhould: 


prove mild. 

Theſe trees are rather tenderer than the forts before: 
mentioned, and the froſt will affect them more at the 
places that are newly cut, than it can'any other fruit tree, 
except the fig: but by what I ever could obferve, it is 
only extreme hard froſt, that can. any way affect them at 
that part. \ 

In the pruning of as nectarines, and apHicotss- 
little or no difference need be made. 

Let it be obſerved, that the fruit of theſe trees are 
always produced from the fhoots of the Taft year; there-- 


fore, a-due ſupply of the beſt of the laſt year's ſhoots, muſt 
now be left in a regular manner in every part of the tree 


and theſe ſhoots muſt be ſhortened, in order to encourage 
them to produce a ſucceſſion of bearing wood in the en- 
fuing ſummer. The wood which is then produced, will: 
bear fruit in the ſummer after that. 

Before you begin to. prune, you ſhould 'un-nail the 
greateſt part of the tree, by which means you will bave 
room to uſe your knife properly; and when you have 
pruned one tree, let that be nailed up again, before you 
procced any farther with the pruning. 

But in the courſe of pruning theſe trees, be ſure to 
ſelect the moſt promiſing and belt ſituated ſhoots; which 
ſhoots muſt be left at regular diſtances in every part 
of: the tree, making room for them, by cutting out all the 
other decayed ſhoots and old uſeleſs Wood. 

In pruning theſe trees, let the ſhoots he ſhortened ac- 


cording to their ſtrength, and alſo according to that of 


the tree. 

If a tree is weak, the ſhoots ſhould be left about ſiæ 
or ſeven inches diſtance from each other, and they ſhould 
be ſhortenel in proportion to their ſtrength; ſome, per- 
haps, may be left about ſx inches long, others eight, ten, 


or twelve- inches; for the ſhortening ſhould always be 
performed more or leſs in proportion to the ſtrength of the 


different ſhoots, 

When a tree is in pretty good condition, neither ver 
vigorous nor weak, the ſhoots ſhould be laid in about fire: 
or. ſix inches aſunder, and: ould be fl. ortened- to about 


* 
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Nording to their ſtrengtn. N 
But where trees are very vigorous, the ſhoots muſt be 
mortened but little, ſome to the length of ten, twelve, or 
afteen inches; and ſome of the ſtrongeſt ſhoots of a vi- 


eignt or ten, and ſo to twelve or fifteen inches long, ac» 


„ gorous tree may be laid in eighteen inches or two feet long, 
is and ſome may be laid in at full length. FEES AE >> 
at nin ſhortening the ſhoots of theſe trees, it will he proper 
3 to obſerve, that all ſhoots ſhould, if poſſible, be cut to an 
2 eye that is likely to produce a leading ſhoot; ſuch an eye 
| is diſcoverable, by having two bloſſom buds, and from 
». WH between theſe two buds there wilt iſſue a wood, which 
2 is neceſſary to the welfare of the fruit; for where ſuch a 
4 fhoot is produced at the extremity of a bearing branch, it 
5 draws nuuriſhment to the fruit, and the fruit of ſuch wall 


be finer than in thoſe ſhoots deſtitute of leaders. 
Vines. 25 

Vines may be pruned any time this month, when the 
weather will permit. */ ' 

In pruning of vines, obſerve to lay in a ſufficient quan- 
tity of the laſt ſummer's ſhoots, ſo that every part may be 
properly furniſhed with them; for it is from them that 
the bearing ſhoots are produced, which yield the fruit in 
the ſucceeding ſummer: vines hardly ever produce bearing 
ſhoots from any-but year old wood. to 

Let the ſhoots be ſhortened to four or five eyes in 
length; cut them about an inch above an eye, and ſome- 
what floping from it, and let them be nailed as ſoon as 
they are praned... oo 561 51 
The ſhoots or branches of theſe trees ſhould be nailed 
in at leaſt the diſtance of ten or twelve inches from one 
another. | "EY ne. 5 et; 

In the courſe of pruning vines, you fhould always take 
care to leave every year ſome young ſhoots in convenient 
places towards the bottom of the wall, in order that there 
may be a conſtant ſucceſſion of young wood coming up 
in regular order, in every part of the tree; and. every 
year ſome of the moſt unſerviceable old wood ſhould be 
eut out, for when this hath advanced near the top of the 
wall, it in a manner becomes uſeleſs, ſo it ſbould be 
taken off, either quite to the bottom, or to ſome convenient 
young branch which it ſupports, leaving the ſaid young 
ranch to ſupply its place. 


* 
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Prune Gooſeberry and Currant Trees, 


In pruning gooſeberries, the beſt way is to keep them 
thin of branches; that is, to let the branches or ſhoots. 
ſtand at leaſt fix or eight inches diſtance from one another, 
and keep the hearts of the trees hollow and clear of wood; 
but do not ſhorten the laſt year's ſhoots too much ; for by 
cutting them very ſhort, they are made to produce a deal 
of wood and ſmall fruit, and it likewiſe becomes trouble- 
ſome to get at the fruit, when fit to gather. Never clip 
the trees with garden ſhears, as is the practice of ſome ig- 
norant perſons, FR f | 

Currants ſhould likewiſe be kept thin and regular, not 
ſuffering the branches to run promiſcuouſly acroſs each 
other ; for when they are ſuffered to grow ſo irregular and 
thick, they deprive the fruit of the benefit of the ſun; for 
want of which, it will be very ſour and ill taſted. 


Prune Raſberries. 


In pruning theſe plants, obſerve to eut away the dead 
wood cloſe to the ground ; clear away all ſmall ſhoots 
in general, and leave ſtanding upon each root three or 
four of the ſtrongeſt ſhoots of the lait ſummer's growth 
to bear fruit next year, and cut all the reſt off, cloſe to the 
ſurface of the ground. | 1 

Thoſe ſhoots which are left to hear, muſt be each of 
them ſhortened ; and in doing this you muſt cut off about 
one third, or at leaſt one fourth of the length 'of each 
ſhoot. „ 

The ground fhould be dug between the rows, and the 
roots that do not belong to No ſtanding plants ſhould be 
taken away. : - 

You may now make freſh plantations of raſberries, 
leaving at leaſt four feet between the rows, and ſet the 
plants a yard diftant in the row. | | 

Currants and gooſeberries may alſo be planted; and if 
the trees are to be placed round the quarter of the kitchen 
garden, prune them up to one ſtem, twelve or. fifteen 
inches before you form the head of the tree; for when 
theſe trees are ſuffered to branch away immediately from 
the roots, they hurt all ſmall crops that grow near them, 
and render it troubleſome to work about them. 


Preparations 
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19 
Preparations for Plantations. | 
If you intend to make new plantations of fruit trees, 
either for the wall or for eſpaliers, the borders ſhould be 
trenched to the depth of two ſpits, adding freſh earth, if 
wanted (loam is belt if it can be had) and very rotten dung 
as yau go on, working them well together. | 
This is only meant where new plantations are to be 
made. If only a few trees are wanted at different places, 
this work need not be performed but on ſuch places as 
are vacant. | | | 5 
If an orchard is to be planted, it will be neceſſary to 


> 


Put a little very rotten dung, and ſome freſh loam, in each 


hole; working the earth, loam, and dung, where the tree 
is to ſtand, well together. 1 WET 5 
If the weather ſhould now prove ſevere, it will be 
8 to protect the roots of new planted trees from being 
urt by the froſt, by lay ing mulch, or long litter, on the 
furface of the ground, round the ſtem of the tree. 

Support all new planted ſtandard trees with ſtakes, and 

let a hay-band be put round the ſlem of the tree, at the 
place where it is to be faſtened to the ſtake. 
This is alſo a proper time to examine your old ſtandard 
fruit trees, to thin them where wanting, and to cut off all 
dead, or irregularly growing branches, and to clean the 
trees from moſs, - | N 


3 


Strawberries. 


If a hot-bed is intended to be made for ſome early 
ſtrawberries. About the beginning of this month, pro- 
vide as much dung as will make the bed about two feet 
and a half, or near three feet high. | 


Let the dung be thrown in a heap, and let it lie about 


eight or ten days; in that time it will be in good con- 


ditioh to make up in a bed. The next thing to be done, 
15, to pot the plants, if it has not been done before. 
Provide as many pots then as the frame intended for your 
bed will conveniently contain, when ſet cloſe together: 
at the ſame time get ſome freſh and good earth; if it is 
loamy it will be the better, let it be well broken with 
the ſpade. V | | 
. Having brought the pots and earth, near the place 
where the plants are growing, put ſome of the earth into 


each pot, to the thickneſs of three or four inches ; then 


take up the plants with a ball of earth to their roots, rs 
„„ | | the 
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the ball neatly. round with a knife, and clear the plant 
from all withered or rotten leaves, and from every thing 
that appears dilagre2able ; then place it in the pot, and 
fill the ſpace. between the ball and the ſides of the pot, 
with the above earth, and cover the ſurface of the. ball 
wich the ſame. _ 7 e 
Let them be watered as ſoon as you have finiſhed plant- 
ing, and remove the pots to a warm ſituation, there to re- 
main till the bed is ready to receive them: but if the wea- 
ther ſhould prove bad before the hot-bed is ready, let the 
lants be protected by covering them, or removing them 
into ſome ſheltered place. = EE 
_ When the dung that was thrown in a heap has lain eight 
or ten days, you may begin to make the bed, obſerving to 
beat the dung down well with the fork, as you lay it on. 
When the bed is finiſhed, ſet on the frame and glaſſes, 
Theſe will protect it from wet, and draw up the heat, and 
the bed will be ready for the plants ſooner by two days, 
than if left entirely open. : 
When the violent heat is over, lay on ſome earth; then 
ring in the plants, and plunge the pots into the earth up 
to their rims, and as cloſe together as can be. 
When all the pots are plunged, put on the glafſes, and 
keep them cloſe till the team ariſes in the bed, when it 
on be neceſlary to raiſe them a little to let the ſteam paſs 
Ot. . 2 a 
When the plants begin to puſh, let them have air at all 
opportunities, When the weather is favourable; for if they 
are kept too cloſe, they will produce Ittle or no fruit; 
and let them be frequently refreſhed with a little water, 
and cover the glaſſes every night with mats. | 


— — — — 
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flowers, at this unfavourable ſeaſon. 


vm 15 Ariculac. 8 8 
Let your ariculas be well protected from heavy rains, 
Snow, or ſharp froſts, all of which would injure them. 
Theſe plants ſhould always be removed about the end of 
October or beginning of November, and placed in frames, 
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or in a bed arched over with hoops in a warm place, where 
they can be occaſionally covered when the weather is un- 
favourable ; but let the covers be conſtantly off wn the 
weather is mild and 8 a 
Towards the end of this month, if the weather i is . 
it will be time to think of adding freſn earth to theſe 
lants. 
y Let ſome proper compoſt be prepared for this rid. 
Clear the plants from dead leaves, and take the old earth 
away from the top of the pots, as low as you conveniently 
can without diſturbing their roots; fill up the pot with the 
earth that you have prepared ; and when vou have finiſhed 
this work, return the pots to the place intended for ſhelter- 


ing them. Let them always be ſecured from froſt and ex- 
ceſſive rains; but a moderate ſhower will be ſerviceable to 


them. „ 
8 Hyacinths, &c. | 


Take great care of your carnations that are in pots, 
when the weather is ſevere, and let them be well ſecured 
from froſt, heavy rains, and ſnow, which . would greatly 
injure, if not quite deſtroy them. 

Theſe pots ſhould be plunged in a bed of dry compoſt, 
in the beginning of winter, and the bed arched over with 
hoops at that time; this will be of great advantage to the 


plants, if you are careful to draw the mats over the hoops 


when the weather 1s very wet or froſty. 

If the pots were to be placed in garden frames, it would 
ſtill be better, if you take care to put the glaſſes over them 
in bad weather; but when the weather is mild, and not 
very wet, no covering muſt be over the plants, but let 


them have the free air at all ſuch times. | 
In froſty weather, the beds where you have depoſited the 


choiceſt kinds of tulips, hyacinths, or any other curious 
roots, ſhould be covered. Fern, or long litter, will do 
very well for this purpoſe: but it muſt be removed as foon 
as the ſevere weather is over. 

+ When any of the above-mentioned plants, of the Wok 
eurious kinds, begin to appear above ground, let the bed 
be arched over with hoops; and when the weather is un- 


favourable, ſuch as in ſevere froſts, or extreme wet wea- 
ther, let mats be drawn over the hoops, and faftened down, 
that the wind may not blow them off; but when the wea- 
ther is open, let them be conſtantly uncovered, 


The 
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The fineſt kinds of hyacinths, tulips, ranunculuſes, 
and anemonies, in particular, will require this care. Ml 
But this practice of covering the bed is only propoſed to 
be done to the moſt curious kinds. EN ON 


bs Ranunculuſes, Anemonies, &C. 

Plant ranunculuſes, and anemonies, if you have any now 
out of the ground; theſe now planted will ſucceed thoſe 
which were put in the ground in October or November. 
Chooſe a dry mild day for planting theſe roots, and ſee 
that the ground is not very wet, for that would rot them, 
Lay the beds rounding, that the wet may run off; theſe 
beds ſhould be three feet and a half, but not more than 
four feet wide: plant the roots in rows nine inches diſtant, 
and allow ſix inches diſtance between plant and plant in 
the rows; and plant them about two inches and a half 
deep. 5 | | | 

Theſe flowers make a very agreeable appearance, when 
they are planted in ſmall patches in the borders among 
other flowers. | 

In a ſmall circle of about eight or nine inches diameter, 
you may plant four or five roots ; that is, one in the mid- 


dle, and the reſt round the extreme part of the circle. Let 


the circles be ten, twelve, or fifteeen feet, aſunder ; this 
is only meant for the common ſorts. | 
Tulips. 


Tulips, if you have any out of the ground, ſhould 
now be planted to blow late, and to ſucceed thoſe planted 


in laſt autumn. 


Let this work be done as ſoon as the weather will per- 


mit, for if theſe roots are kept much longer out of the 
ground, they will blow very poorly. If they are to be 


planted in beds, let them be four feet wide, and lay the 


beds rounding, that the wet may not be detained on the 
ſurface, which would ſoak down to the roots and injure 


them; beſides, beds always look beſt when they are raiſed 
gradually about two or three inches higher in the middle 
than they-are on the ſides. | | 
In a dry mild day, let the roots be put into the ground ; 
plant them in rows, and let them be nine inches diſtance 


in the rows, and allow the ſame diſtance between the rows, 


and plant them four or five inches deep. If you plant 
ſome of the inferior roots in the borders, they may be put 
| in 
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in a row about a foot from the edge, and let the roots 
be the ſame diſtance from each other. | | 


But theſe flowers, when intended to be planted on the 


borders, make the beſt appearance when they are plant- 


ed in little clumps ; that 1s to ſay, in a circle about nine 


inches broad to plant four or five roots, and about ten or 
twelve feet farther to plant another ſuch clump, and fo on 


to the end. 
Crocuſſes. 


Plant crocuſſes in borders by the ſides of the walks, 
Plant theſe roots within ſix inches of the edge of the bor- 
der; but not in one continued row, for they appear to a 

reater advantage when they are planted in ſmall patches, 
| os a ſmall circle with your finger, about ſix or ſeven 
inches diameter; in the middle plant one root; and plant 


three or four round the edge of the circle : about twenty 


inches, or two or three feet farther, make-another cirele, 
and plant the roots as above; and ſo proceed to the end of 
the border, &c. obſerving, if you have different kinds, to 
plant each ſort ſeparate ; that is, if you plant the firſt 
patch with yellow crocuſſes, plant the next with blue, and 
ſo on to the end. 

Jjunquils, narciſſuſes, hyacinths, bulbous iriſes, crown 
imperials, or any other kinds of bulbous flower roots, that 
yet remain above ground, ſhould now be planted as ſoon 


as the weather will permit. Mild dry weather muſt be 


choſen to plant theſe, and all other kinds of flower roots, 
and ſee that the ground 1s not too wet. 

When it is intende&to plant any of the common ſorts * 
of the above, or other kinds of bulbous roots, in the bor- 
ders, it will be the beſt way to plant them in little clumps 


or patches in the manner mentioned above for the com- 
mon tulips, ranunculuſes, &c. 


Double Wall Flowers. 


Double wall flowers in pots, and double ſweet-williams; 
alſo cuttings of double chryſanthemums, and the like kinds, 
ſhould be well ſecured from ſevere froſts. If theſe plants 
are placed in frames, let the glaſſes, or other covering, be 
kept over them at all times when the froſt is keen, or in 
very wet weather; but in mild, dry weather, the plants 
muſt not be covered. Wh | 
Take care now of all the fibrous rooted perennial plants 
in general, which are in pots, to ſecure them from _ 

uc 
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; Such as the double roſe campion, double ſcarlet lych- 
nis, and all other ſuch like kinds. 


. Thoſe of perennial plants ſhould. be plunged to their 
rims in a dry and warm bcrder, and in hard weather 
covered with long litter; but if you do not plunge the pots, 
they ſhould be moved into ſome ſheltered place at the ap- 
Proach of ſevere froſt. 548 by | | 
Seedling Flowers. 18 : 
Boxes of ſeedling flowers ſhould be covered in froſty 
weather; peas ſtraw, or fern, or the like, ſhould be laid a 
good thickneſs over them, and cloſe round their ſides. 
Beds of ſeedling flowers in the common ground, ſhould 
alſo be covered in hard froſts, with long litter, but be ſure 
to remove the covering when the weather 1s ſoft. 


- 


Flowering Shrubs. 


If you have hardy flowering, ſhrubs or ever-greens, in 
pots, you ſhould, to protect their roots from the ſroſt, 
lunge the pots to their rims in the ground. Chuſe a dry 
9 to plunge them 1n; that is, where water is not apt to 
and. - | | 5 
Protect alſo the roots of new planted flowering ſhrubs, 
and ever-greens, from froſt, if it ſhould ſet in hard. This 
is done by laying litter on the ſurface of the ground, round 
the ſtem of the ſhrubs, ,as far as their roots extend, or 
rather further. | 5 
Support ſuch new planted ſhrubs or trees, as require it, 
with ſtakes, that they may not be diſplaced by the wind. 
Prune flowering ſhrubs in the clumps or quarters of the 
ſhrubbery, or where they require it. This ſhould be done 
with a knife, and not with thears, as often practiſed ; all 
dead wood ſhould be cut away; alſo, where the branches 
crowd one upon another, let ſome be taken out, and all 
ſtragglers ſbould be cut of 
The ſhrubs in general ſhould be kept clear of each other, 
fo that each kind can be ſeen diſtindly; and clear away 
all ſuckers that ariſe from the roots. | 88 
The ground between flowering ſhrubs and ever-greens, 
ſhould be dug; obſerving, as you go on, to ſhorten all 
ſtraggling roots, taking care not to diſturb the plants, 
This will do good to the ſhrubs, and the places will ap- 
pear neat. 3 | | 


In 
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In mild weather you may now plant where wanted ſe- 
veral forts of handy flowering ſhrubs. | 


Such as roſes, honey ſuckles, lilacs, and ſyringas, al- 
thæa and ſpiræa frutex, gelder rofe, and Perſian lilacs, 
may now be tranſplanted when it is open weather. | 


You may alſo remove laburnums, privets and jaſmines, | 
the cinquefoil ſhrub, and bladder ſena, the double haw-_ 


thorn, double bloſſom cherry, and dwarf almond, with 
double and ſingle flowers, the mezereon and double flower- 
ing peach, with the double and ſingle ſwee tbriar, flower- 


ing raſpberry and double bramble, and many other ſuch 


like hardy kinds of ſhrubs may at this time be tranſ- 
planted, provided the weather be any thing mild. _ 

In planting the various kinds of flowering ſhrubs, par- 
ticular regard ſhould be had to the diſtances between plant 
and plant, and alſo to the manner of order in placing 
them, ſo as that the different plants can be readily diſtin - 
guiſhed; for this is of very great importance. 

Therefore in the diſpoſition of the ſhrubs, let the differ- 
ent beights and manner of growth of the various kinds be 


conſidered, and placed ſo that one plant may not overbear 
another. | 


The rule is, the taller the plant, the more backwerd in. 


the border or clump it muſt be placed, and the ſhorteſt 
plants ſhould be placed neareſt the front, ſo as the whole 
may ftand -in a kind of theatrical order. 2 

The diſtance which ſhould be allowed between plant and 
plant is at leaſt four or five feet; this is to be underſtood 
when they are to be planted in the clumps or quarters of 
the ſhrubbery; but thoſe that are intended to be planted 1n 
the common narrow borders muſt be allowed double that 
diſtance at leaſt. | | 

Tranſplant ſuckers from the roots of roſes; lilacs, ſpi- 
ras, ſyringas, and ſome other ſhrubs ; let theſe be taken 
off carefully, and planted in rows fifteen or eighteen inches 
aſunder ; they will make good plants in two years time. 

Take great care now of the graſs walks and lawns in 
this garden ; they ſhould now be kept very neat, by fre- 
quently poleing and rolling them. 'Poleing ſhould be 
done with a pliable aſh pole, fifteen or ſixteen feet long, 
or more, and ſhould be uſed to break and ipread the. warm 
caſts about, whenever they appear on the graſs. After 
this, let the graſs be rolled with a wooden roller, which 
will take the worm-cafts up _ by which means your 


graſs 
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graſs will appear extremely neat, and you will reap the 
advantage of it in mowing time nns 
Ihe gravel walks Which have not 3 laid up in ridges, 
could be kept clean from litter, and free from weeds z4and 
let them be now and then rolled when the weather Will 
permit. ä 

Now is a very good time to plant box or chrift, f Where 
it is wanted for edgings to beds or borders. Theſe edg- 
ings may be planted any time this month, when the, wea- 

ther is mild. Both theſe make cloſe and agreeable edg- 
Rings, if neatly planted, and well kept afterwards. 1 

Trench and prepare the ground where, you. intend, to 
ue flowering ſhrubs, this, or the next month. Alſo 
dig thoſe clumps, or quarters, where you intend to plant 
evergreens, in February or March, that they may be in 
readineſs againſt planting time. 

Dig up ſuch flower borders as are vacant, that they 

may be ready to receive the plants or ſeeds of flowers, the 
following month. 
Now is alſo a proper time, when the weather i is open, to 
lay turf, where wanted, for making or mending raſs walks 
or lawns. When you go to cut turf, let 5 marked 
out a yard long and a foot broad, they muſt be cut about 
an inch thick | 

They ſhould be rolled up as cloſe and firm as poſſible 
for the more ready carrying, and moving them about, 
without breaking. 

The beſt turf for gardens is ſuch as is to be met 
with on commons, or ann where there are many ſheep 
paſtured. 

After the turf is laid, it mould be immediately well 


beaten with a heavy wooden beater, and afterwards rolled 
with a large ſtone or iron roller. 
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IG the round if open weather, between the'n rows 
of young trees and ſhrubs, of all forts, . 

In performing this work, let care be taken to ſhorten 
all ſtraggling roots of the trees or ſhrubs, and take care 
If you do not diſturb the Principal ones. Dig the ground 
1 one ſpade deep, and give every ſpit a fair turn off the 

. N er, _ weeds « on the ſurlace may be buried pro- 
9 4 | he | Tranſ- 
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8 Tranſplanting may be performed this month, if the 
> weather is open,” and the ground not too wet. 


W particularly foreſt trees, of the hardy kinds, m may he's re- 


moved any time this month, if mild weather, but this 
ſhould not be generally practiſed, except the weather Y. 
pears alſo to be ſettled. 


Trim up the ſtems of foreſt trees where they require it ; - 


* may be done, when little elſe can be done in the nur- 


for if it is performed in froſty weather, the trees 

wil receive no harm by the operation, eſpecially che 
hardy kinds. 

Prune honey. ſuckles and roſes, and alſo all other Linde 

of hardy lowering ſhrubs that want it, training each with 


A single ſtem; and form their heads ſomewhat regular. 


In open and ſettled weather, you may now tranſplant 


moſt Torts of hardy flowering ſhrubs, in a dry ſoil 3; but 


where the Foes is apt to lodge wet, t there ſhould. ot be 
aug p lante 


before F ebruary. 

Fur of ſtocks for grafting and budd' ng upon, 
may be made towards the latter end of this month, if fa- 
vourable weather. Let theſe be planted in rows at proper 
diſtances ;_ they ſhould be allowed two feet and a half be- 


tween the rows, and fifteen or 8 Waben diſtant 
from each other in the rows. . 185511 


194 L # 


ö 
» 


Work in froſty Weatlitr."" 


In froſty weather carry dung, and 18 on fuch places of 
tha nurſery as require it. The dung for this. purpoſe 


| ould be perfectly rotten ; and if you lay ſuch between 
the rows of young trees, and dig it in, it will do them 


ſervice. 

In froſty weather, you may keel. In- fome fuck dun g. 
as above, and ſpread it over thoſe, quarters that are not yet 
dug, and where plantations of young trees are 28 

3 


Pr eparing Gr ound for Panzing and x Tg 4 


Ja open weather,. you ſhould, as. much as poſſible, for- 
ze. digging | or trenching the Pieces, 2 ground wnere 


made the next month, or in March. 


young trees and ſhrubs are. to be planted in ſpring. 40 
Now begin to pre are ſome: ground, her itsis, not wet, 
for the reception of ſtones and kerncls of hardy fruits,-20 
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raiſe a ſupply of ſtocks, for the purpoſe of budding and 
W tos ono nab nos ws Praga 
- Theſe, if mild weather, may be ſown about the middle 
or latter end of this month, obſerving to ſow them in beds, 
four feet wide; cover the ſtones an inch deep at leaſt with 
earth, and the kernels rather more than half an inch: 
when the plants appear, they muſt be kept remarkably 
clean from weeds, and this muſt be done by a careful 
hand weeding. - Eagan PB OE nn” 
Theſe young plants mult alſo be refreſhed in dry wea- 
ther, in ſummer, with gentle waterings. | 
Get ready alſo ſome ground, to ſow the ſeeds or berries 
of hardy foreſt trees, and flowering ſhrubs, _ 3 
The ground, for this purpoſe, muſt be choſen in a dry 
and ſneltered part of the nurſery. Let it be neatly dug, 
and divide it into beds three or four feet broad. The ſeed 
may be ſown, if open weather, about the laſt week in the 
month. Let theſe ſeeds, maſt or berries, be ſown tolerably 
thick, and covered with earth near about half an inch deep. 
The ſurface of the beds wherein the above ſeeds are 
ſown, ſhould be very well cleaned from ſtones. 3 
Take great care now of all the tenderer kinds of ſeed- 
ling trees, ſhrubs and other plants raiſed from ſeed laſt 
year; many kinds will, in hard froſt, need ſome ſhelter. 

_ Particularly the young ſeedling plants of the cedars 
of Lebanus, &c. the Arbutus, or ſtrawberry tree, and alſo 
the tenderer kind of pines or firs, and the ſeedling plants 
of cypreſs, and ſuch like kinds of young ſeedling ever- 
green plants, will ſtand in need of ſome ſhelter in time of 
ſevere froſts. . 8 88 5 

Therefore, at the approach of the firſt froſt, the pots, 

tubs, or boxes, wherein the young cedars, or others of the 


| like kind of ſeedlings are, ſhould be placed under a 


common garden frame, and in the time of hard froſts 
the glaſſes put on, but they muſt be conſtantly open in 
mild weather. E 


But ſuch ſeedling plants as are growing in beds, and 


require ſhelter in time of froſts, ſhould be covered at ſuch 
times with mats. 5 
Firſt erecting ſome hoops a-croſs the bed, and the mats 
to be drawn over them occaſionally for the defence of the 
lants. WITTE 5 + 1 . 
a Likewiſe ſome of the more hardy kinds of young 
plants may be ſheltered in bad weather, by laying ſome 
| . | peas- 
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peas-ſlraw, or other long litter, lightly over them; this will 
rotect the tender tops and roots from the froſt. 
But this covering muſt not be ſuffered to remain longer 
chan neceſfary to defend the plants. 
Obſerve to plant 1 cutting at leaſt half its m in 
the d. 


\Propagating by Layers, 
| You may alſo till make layers in open weather of ſuch 
trees or ſhrubs as you defire to encreafe. | 
Tuhis work of laying down the branches of PRES or 
trees to propagate them is very eaſily performed; and 
there 1s a great many kinds of trees and ſhrubs to be en- 
| creaſed by this operation, and the manner of performing it 
is this: 

In the firſt place i it muſt be IP TTY that the young 
branches that were produced laſt ſummer, are the moſt 
Proper parts'to be layed, for theſe will put out roots much 

_ freer than the branches that are a year or two older. The 
ground muſt be dug about the tree that is to be layed, and 
as you go on bring down the branches, and faſten them in 
the ground with hooked pegs, obſerving to lay all the 
young wood on each branch into the earth, covering them 
four inches deep, faſtening each alſo with a peg. 

Thoſe which are layed in this or next month will be 
tolerably rooted by next Michaelmas, and mutt then be 
feparated from the tree, and fort apes in me nusfery to get 
ſtrength. 8 


Propagating F Di Shrubs, Oc. by Cuttings. 


Plant cuttings of re in open ener, to raiſe 
ſome new plants. 

Cuttings of many other kinds of flowering! ſhrubs and 
trees, may alſo ſtill be planted ; ; and there is a vaſt number 
of plants, that may be baiſed by. this method. 

Iz here is hardly any tree or ſhrub but what may be en- 
ereaſed either wi —_ method, or r den or by ſuckers 


from the wet. f 1 to 1 
But the manner of propagating trees and ſhrubs by cut- i 
tings is this: a 


The euttings muſt be young Wok; of the. laſt year 3 
growth, which mult be cut with a ſharp knife from the tree 
or ſhrub you deſtre to propagate; they muſt be from about 
, fix to ten or twelve inches _ according to their ſtrength 
| 3 8 and 
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+ and manner of growth, let them, be planted in a ſhady ſitu- 


ation, *and in rows a 2 aſunder, and little more a 0 
that diſtance from one another in the row. 


1 Obſerve. to plant every ek near half its length. ia 
| | the ground. | 


3 
4 


Ui 


Plant Cutting. of” Gonfherry and e TE t rai” « 
2. ſupply of New Plants. L 5 


This is the only mothod of propagating theſe "BE 0 | 
as to have the fruit in its true perfection; for thoſe raiſed. 
from cuttings, produce much larger and better taſted fruit, 
than thoſe from ſuckers; for thoſe raiſed from ſuckers, 
* run much to wood, and the fruit is generally very 
mall 

Therefore, when it is intended to raiſe a ſupply of cheſe 
buſhes, let them be raiſed by cuttings. 

Theſe cuttings muſt be ſhoots of the laſt ſummer's 

> growth, and ſhould be cut from healthfal, trees, and mu 
de about ten, twelve, or fifteen inches in length, accordin 
to their growth. They muſt be planted in rows, twelye - 
or ffieen inches aſunder, and each Suteing muſt be pet 
full half way into the ground. 

Note, theſe cuttings ſhould be planted 3 in a ſhady bor⸗ 4s 
der; they will make good, ſhoots the following [ummers.. 
and the third PRAC Sow planting will bear fruit. 
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IREENHOUS E plants ml require freſh air, . 
times when the weather will permit. 111 1385 
- mild days, when the air-is, any thing clear, and: the 
f wind full, let the windows be opened, a little about ten 
or eleven oiclock, and about & $i; or three in the bn... 
noon let them be ſhut down again - But the time of open- 
ing and. the time they ſhould-be kept open, muſt always be 
determined by the weather; . for there ace many changes An 
weather, ſometimes, in one day, at this ſeaſon: 0 
In, froſty weather, the windows muſt be kept onde 
ſhut, and, if very ſevere, let the window-ſhutters, if any, 
alſo be wur, every nights; and even ine the day time, when 
the froſt is extremely ſevere. It the froſt ſtiil threatens the 
Plants, let mats be nailed up againſt all the windows, and 
; | remove 


2 
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| remove the tender plants in front, a8 far from da nger a 
poſhble. 3101 Ii bas bn ns 

Keep the plants perfectly clear fem Seihed Mabel 
andikeep' he flobr and every part of the houſe clear and . 
ſiee from litter, of every fort. e 

When the weather is toggy, or very wet, it will be 
proper to keep the greenhoute cloſe... 

Water mult be given to ſuch plants as you ſee require 
it, bur let that be given in very moderate quantities, and 
always, if pöſpble, take the pee, of a mild 9 and : 
if W the better. ee 
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f Walt e The Hot. Houſe. 


e e 755 2 13. 14 . 7 ; 18 
H 8 month: the hot-houſe requires my Aden daher 
for ſome of the pines will now, towards the end or 

ths month, begin to ſhew fruit, and your aſſiſtance is at no 
time more neceſſary than when the fruit firſt appears; for 
if the heat of the bark bed is not kept up at that time, 
the youbg fruit will receive a check more than me ny 
imagine, Notwithſtanding the air of the houſe can be | D 
ſufficiently warmed by the flues, yet theſe plants alſo le- 
quire a briſk. but moderate growing heat to their roots, 
butefpectatty where the fruit 1s young, and without that 
they will be much inferior i in ſize to what they otherwiſe 
would have been. 25 5 

Examine the heat of the Sacks carefully, at this time, 
aud if you find it very faint, take up all the pots, and let 
the bark be ſtirred, and if it is wanting, add a little fry 
tan at the ſame time. When that is done; let the Pots be 
plunged again to their rims, in a regular manner as be- 
fore. This will enliven the heat greatly, And-if done in 
proper time, the young fruit will grow freely. {13013 21 non 

Let the fires be made very regular every evening md L 
morning,-and:take care that they are net made too'ſtrong,”” 
for that would be of very bad conſequencdcde. 


Water ſhould be given to the plants about once a week, 
if there is | pomp heat ! in the tan; but 16 men this article 


e heart or 
bender their leaves: at crhis ſeaſon, t ET n of PLOTE 30 
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For the conveniency of watering the pines and other 


plants that are plunged in the bark, you ſhould have a 


pipe made of tin, this ſhould be in three parts, or different 


pieces, in order that it m may be ſhortened or * 


as you ſee it convenient; one of theſe joints, or pieces, 
ſhould have a funnel made at the largeſt end, and by 
pouring the water out of a handy watering pot, into the 


funnel, by the help of which the water is conveyed to any 


of the pots in any part of the bed, with great eaſe to the 


_ gardener, and without pouring it into the heart of the 


plants, or in the leaſt diſturbing them. 


A tub or ciſtern ſhould be placed in the hot-houſe, to 
hold water ; for the water ſhould be in the houſe at leaſt a 
night before you uſe it. | 


All other tender exotick plants 4 in the hot-houſe or ſtove, 


ſhould be ſupplied with water as they require it. 


The woody kinds will require it often, but thoſe that are 


of the ſyctialens kind will require it but ſeldom, or, at leaſt, 


but very little muſt be given them at a time. 


Every plant in the hot-houfe or ſtove ſhould be kept per- 
fectly clean from duſt or any ſort of foulneſs; if any thin 
of that nature appears on their leaves, let them * wafhe 


with a Ponge, or ſoft rag. 


Kidur- Bran 52 


Thoſe who have the conveniency of a hot-houſe, may 
raiſe early kidney-beans with little trouble. 


The method is this: fill ſome large pots or boxes with 
rich dry earth, and place them on the top. of the wall that 


- encloſes the bark bed; but boxes are much the beſt for this | 
purpoſe ; they ſhould 'be three feet and a half, or four feet 


long, nine inches deep, and ten inches wide at top, and 


eight at bottom 
„Draw ea drill along the "dd of the box, an inch 


TAP deep; drop the. beans. in the drill, three inches a- part, 


and cover them a full inch. 
If you uſe pots for that purpoſe, plant four beans in 


4 each pot, and plant them the ſame depth as in the boxes. 


When the beans have ſprouted, ſprinkle the earth with a 


25 little water, Which will help the plants to riſe; when they 


are up, water them frequently, The ſpeckled dwarf, and 


the 1 kidney. bean, are the beſt for this pur- 


Peſ e.. 


Cucum bers. 
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8 
1 1 Cucumber. . 


8 3 alſo be raiſed and brought to great per- 

5 — n the hot-bhouſe. KF 3M 138 253 44H 
Prepare for that purpoſe ama boxes, the ſame Jeng th 

and depth as for kidney-beans, but they ſhould be a tgot 
or fifteen inches broad; fill theſe with rich earth, and 
place them over the back or end flues, obſerving to place 
the bottom of the boxes a foot * more above the top. of 
the ffue. 

But the beſt gtuation * theſe * or troughs, * eu- 
cumber plants, is to place them, by means of ſupports, 
within las fifteen or eighteen inches of the top glaſſes, 
erecting them neatly under, or rather behind the, place 
where the upper end of the glaſs and the back roof Joins. 

The ſeed may be ſown in the boxes, obſerving” to-fow 6x 
or eight ſeeds in a ſmall patch, and in a box of four feet 
lorg there may be two or three patches; and when the 
plants are-up, they may be thinned out, wn three or 
four of the ſtrongeſt plants in each place. os 

But ſome people raiſe the plants firſt in pots, . plunged 
in the bark bed, and afterwards tranſplant them into the 
boxes. | 

When the plants have advance to the outſide of. the 
boxes, you may fix up ſome laths to ſupport the. vines, 
which ſhould be faſtened to them. Let them have water 


frequently, for they will require it oy on nal 
leaſt, | 


* 


Feet e . 


- Strawberries may be brought to Nen in * hot- 
york and if a few early Ones are Jefired, this is the 
time to begin. 

The ſcarlet Qraloberrize are the tet cht wil dee den; 
they ſhould be planted in pots, obſerving to take them up 

with a ball of earth about their" roots," paring the ball 
round, and then place it in the pots; ; but this ſhould be 
done ſome time before ycu place them in the hot-houſe. 

If the plants for this purpoſe were to be ported at Mi- 
chaelmas, or thereabout, it would be better 

Place the pots towards the front of the houſe, and let 


them have water frequently, "<p E are in 
bee and the Trac young: r ase 
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F he! 8 and melon plants, which Were. raiſed 
[ the beginning of the laſt month, have not ſuffered by 
aby of the accidents that are attendant on them at this 
ſeafon, you may. make a new hot- bed to tranſplant: them 
into for good. Provide for that purpoſe, the beginning of 
this month, as much new horſe-dung as wilt make a bed 
for one or more frames, three ſeet and a half high. 

The dung being procured, let it be thrown ap in- 
high heap, and let it lay eight, ten, or twelve days, ae- 
cording to the condition of it, or quantity you intend to 
uſe. If poſlible, let the heap be turned over once in the 
time, Which will let the rank ſteam, and ſtrong ſtench of 
the dung off, and by mixing the parts together, it will 
mellow, and prepare the dung well, by which means It 
will-work kindly, when made up in the bed, the heat le 
be fleady and lafting; and net apt to burn 
The dung being thus prepared, procged to making the 
bed: begin the bed by ſhaking ſome of the longeit 
dung into the bottom, then take the dung as it comes to 
ban, and ſhake it equally on every part, and beat it 
down with the forks, from time to time, as you go on. In 
this manner let the bed be carried vp neatly and even on 
each ſide, to the height of forty inches. 

The bed being finiſhed, pat on the frame, and lights, 
which will defend the bed from wet, and bring up the 
heat the ſooner; raiſing the lights a little, that the Rehm 
may pals off. In a week after the bed is made, if it has 
ſettled unequal, take off the frame, and make the bed 
level, then put on the frame again for good. 

After this let the ſtate of the bed be and with Seed 
attention, and when you' find the violent heat is over, you 
may ſay in the earth, but * dure to let the burning heat be 
dver urſt. ; : 

The 
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The earth for this purpoſe ſhould be rich, and it ſhoul! 


alſo be quite dry; for that is a material article to be re- 
garded : 


hi fon. 
The b bh 5 in-order, # ty ar bA a Kher, 4. ra- 


ther more, of earth, juſt in the middle of each light, raiſing 
each parcel of earth in a round hillock, twelve inches 
high then: let the ſpaces between the hillocks, and quite 
to the fides of the frame, be covered. with the fame ſort of 
earth, two or three inches chick. 

The reaſon for laying the « earth 1 in little hills, 1 1s Let 
if the bed ſhould burn after the plants are in, you can 
more readily prevent the earth, ang alſo the roots f Ih 
plants, from being burnt thereby, by drawingeche . 
away round the bottom af the hills as it burns, and ſupply. 
the place ſtill with more freſh, mould; ſo that if the bed 
was to be moulded at once all over to the intended depth, 
the above precaution could not he practiſad. i es dinom e141 

When che earth is in, put on the glailes,.,and, by the 


next day, the hillocks of earth will be warm, if, they be, 


level the: top of, each a little, ſo that they may be, 
ten inches chick, or thereabouts; 2 aden begin, to dat de in 
the plants. 1 

Haviog ſome pots of the: F n __ | lay 
your hand on the ſurface of the pot, taking the ſtems pf, 
the plants carefully between your: fingers, then turn the 
mouth of the pot downwards, and ſtrike the edge gently. 
on the frame; che plants with, the. ball of earth. do their 
roots, Will come gut intira.: - then, making a hole 1a the 
middle of each. hillock of earth, place one pot of. plants, 
with the ball entire, in: each hole, cloſing,the; earth well, 
round the ball; and let the, top of each ball be coverte. 
about an inch, laying the earth cloſe rquad, e ems, of 
the plants. iR d 09 87 4151780) 2593 

The next day, about aleven;on ar has 195 the, 
Plants a little water, obſerving d uſe? ſuch; as has ae 
in the bed long enough to take the chilinets.offjz; and uh 

as little as fomble en in Jeques and ems, at Uh, 
time. Ji t b 

The plants being now: * out, the ere antics; 30 85 
regarded, is, © toikeep- up a conſtant growing. heat in 15 
bed, that the plants may be kept continually moving. 

Air muſt be admitted to them every day, when the wea⸗ 


ther. 25 any thing „ raiſing ae leſs or, 
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in ,Propornioni$0:-the Garpneſs or. mildneſs, .of-thes: out- 


ward my. 103 bd 10 3701 
But for the firſt week; or ten days after the plants are 

ridged out into this bed, you muſt mind that the roots 

have not too much heat, for it ſometimes. happens that 


a bed, after the mould and plants are in, will begin a-freſh. 


to heat ſo violently as to burn the earth at the bottom of 
the hills, and without ſome precaution is taken the burning 
will ſoon reach the roots of the plants; therefore, for the 
firſt week, or more, let the bottoms of the hillocks be at 
times examined, by drawing away a little of the earth, 
and if any burning appears, remove the burnt earth, and 
replace it with new; and by drawing ſome of the earth 
away quite round, let the hills be kept as narrow as they 
Will juſt ſtand, ſo as to ſupport the plants; and ſo bon e 
continue till the danger of burning is over. 

It is a good method, at this ſeaſon, to faſten a mat a- 
eroſs the ends of the lights, and let it hang down over the 
place where the air enters the frame; the mat wilt break 
The wind, and ſharp air, before it reaches the plants, and 
yet there will be a due portion of air admitted, without 
expoſing them directly to it; and there will alſo be full 
liberty to let the ſteam off. 

Cover the glaſſes every night with mats, ach if os be 
a ſtrong heat, and great ſteam in the bed, let che lights be 
raiſed a little when you cover up, and let them remain ſo 
all night, and uſe the mat as above- mentioned, to hang 
down before the place where the glaſſes are raiſed. | 
When the roots of the plants begin to appear through 

the ſides of the hillocks, you muſt lay ſome earth round 
them, and about three days after, you may lay ſome more; 

and in two or three days after that, you may earth the bed 
all over, to the full: thickneſs, ſo as to be equal with the 
tops of the hillocks. 

When you find the heat of the bed bes irs to grow . 
let a linipg of good hot- dung be applied in due time to 
the back or front of the bed, or to both, if the heat is very 

low. The dung for this purpoſe ſhould be prepared 1 in the 
- ſame manner as in making the bed. | 

The linings ſhould, be made eighteen e wide, and 
ſhould be raiſed about four or fix inches higher than the 
dung of the bed; lay ſome earth on the top of the lining 
to Wer the Ream of the. _—_y enn up that mays | 

Wien 
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which - if it did; it would be apt to enter the frame, and 
prom of bad conſequence to the plants. F 

The plants ſnould be ſtopped, if not done before, at the 
firſt joint; this will eauſe them to ſend out fruitful runners: 

SO ſome cucumber and melon- ſeeds, at two'or three 
different times this month, that you may have a ſupply of 
young plauts for new beds, ane to Bs rie in hereto ene 
aur pon N, 


a S Ft Bach 
| Hoe: beds for: 4 n may yet be ads Is re- 
| quired. Get ſome good dung for that purpoſe, and ſhake 
it up in a heap, and in eight or ten days after, it will be 
fit for making the bed. Make the bed a yard, or three 
feet and'a half high, let the top be made level and ſmooth; 
then lay on the earth, obſerving to let it be ſix or ſeven | 
inches thick in every part, making the . even; but 
the frame muſl not be put on yet. 
The bed being thus prepared, begin at one end, and 
place the roots on the furface, firit railing a ridge of earth 
ſix inches high, at the end, to place the firft courſe of roots 
againſt; then place them, one againſt another, as cloſe as 
can be, till you have filled the bed, obſerving not to lay 
the roots to the full extent of the bed, but leave a clear 
ſpace of at leaſt two inches on each ſide, to receive ſome 
earth againſt the outfide root.” © 

The whole being planted, by up ſome earth cloſe againkl 
the outſide roots; this done, cover the crowns of the roots 
with light earth, about two inches thick; which concludes 
the work till the buds begin to appear through the ſurface. 

When the buds appear through the earth, lay on three 
or four depths of more earth, and; by this time, there 
will be five or fix inches of earth over the top of the roots. 
This being done, let the frame and — be _ ann aud | 
cover them with mats every night. 

But before you put on the frame, let's 4 quantign as tap! 
pointed ſtakes, about two feet long, be procured z2and-aHo; 
ſome thick bands, or ropes of firaw or hay. Theſe hay: 
or ſtraw bands, to be carried quite round the top of the 
bed for the frame to reſt upon; fixing them properly with 
the above ſtakes, thruſting them down at due diſtances 
into the bed ſo far as the top of the ſtakes to be level with 
the ſurface of the earth; this; done, ſet on the frame, 
reſlin 5 - It upon the band of ſtraw, and * on the 1 | 

ote, 
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he upper pant of the ſtraw or hay, muſt be leyel with. 


the ſurface of the earth. Ito vert 8d ns e£jas1ig - 51 22 4 
Ide bed, if properly made Sy managed, will produce 7 
buds plentifully in about th rty or forty. days... 
Ihe roots for this purpoſe ſnould be three years old, and 
never more than four; a three: light frame will contain en 
or four . WN TOO: and upwards, if beten placed. 


J3 rt bas 815 © Muforooms.” 13} Poe 110 39] 27 VIOC. 

Take « care "that: os muſhroom- beds a Ss . 
from heavy rains au froſt; both of Fa would Aby 
the ſpa wu. „ ü 

The covering of ſtraw ae never r be. lefs. Fool twelve | 
or fifteen inches thick, on every part of the bed. 'If the 
wet at any time has penetrated: quite through any part of 
the covering, let the wet flraw be mare. . nne 
un . that 1 is — and dry. PR 


I. S 0 Ins 887 geh A. 
: * wx Kidrey- Beans. ; 


The beginning of this month Ina. may mates bo "PF; 
for ſome early kidney-beans.. 3 

Prepare, for that purpoſe, ſome new horſe-dung,: 2s you 
do for other hot beds; then let the beds. be made about | 
two feet and a half high, and long enough for one or more 
frames. Make the ſurface of the bed even and, ſmooth, | 
and put on the frame. When the heat 1 15 moderate, let the 
bed be covered with rich light earth, ſeven or eight inches. 
thick; then draw dri! 18 from. the back to the front, of the- 
frame, a foot aſunder, and an inch deep. Drop the beans 
therein, about three inches a- part, aud cover them an inch. 

The beſt for this purpoſe, 1 is the yeilow, or liver coloured 
kidney-hean; you may allo, plant the ſpeckled dwarf kind, 
Which will continue longer in. bearing than the other ſorts. 
When the plants. begin to appear, raiſe the lights. every 
day, to admit air, Which will ſtrengthen them. When a 
they are up, let them have moderate wee pt Water, 
at times. 314 101 n 
list 0 0; Small- Sallutiag. EEO” 


Spwarkd different ſorts of ſmall- ſalletting once a x weeks, 
or ten days, ſuch as creſſes, muſtard, radiſh, rape, and 
lettuce. Let theſe feeds be ſown in a frame; let the earth 
be light, and break it fine, and make the ſurface ſmooth. 

Draw ſhallow drills from the back to the front of the 
frame; ſow the ſeed in the drills, and cover them, about. 


the 


1 


* - 
"i. * 


1e 


the fourth part of àn inch then put on the glaſſes, and 


ive the plants air when they come up 501 to 956 1147 241 


Bot 4f the weather ſhould nom prove cold! and: wet, you 


may make a ſlight hot: bed for '\mall-ſalleting, where it 5s 


mch wanted, Make the bed with freſh horſe-dung, about 


fifteen inehes high, and ſet on the frame, and cover the 


bed with earth; fourior five inches thick 


| Sow the ſeed on the ſurface, each ſort ſeparate; and ſift 


as much earth over as will juſt cover it ;.put on the lights, 
and When the plants appear, give plenty of air. 


About the middle of the month, if open and wild wea- » 


ther, you may begin to ſow ſmall- falleting e on warm rene 
in the Foam: ground.” TTA 
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Leue eve fn in frames, ſhould banal ther free: air 
every mild day, by taking the glaſſes entirely off. 

About the end of the month, you may tranſplant 8 
of the ſtrongeſt plants, into the place where they are to re- 
main. Plant tñem in a rich ſpot of ground, allowing them 
thirty inches, or a yard diſtance each Way 

Colliflowers under hand or bell-glaſſes, ſhould alſo be 
thinned out, when there are too many; that is, if there 
are more than tne plant under each glaſs, let all above rc 
number be taken away $1 

" Obſerve to take up the weakeft, and let the firongeſt re- 


main under each glaſs, and draw forme earth up round their 


ſtems, at the ſame time. The plants which are taken u 
ſhould be planted in another ſpot of ground, mowing chem 
the ſame diſtance as above. 

In tranſplanting colliflowers, it is the cuſtom Wich oth. 
gardeners as are obliged to make the moſt of their ground, 
to ſow, on the ſame piece, a crop of ſpinnage 'and-radinhes, 
which turns out to good account, without" in the leaſt re- 
tarding the growth of the culliflower-plants ;''for by the 
time they begin to advance any thing confidetably;. the ta- 


diſhes and ſpinnage will be all cleared off for uſe. +-29411.7 's 


Sow colliflower- ſeed the beginning of this month, to raiſe 
ſome plants to ſucceed the early Py but i it Win be Pen 
to ſow. theſe in a flight hot: bed. 5 41. 

Make the bed about twenty inches, chile of. | Jung, and 
put a frame on; then 0 ſour or 8 inches thick of rich 
enn over the bed. 1b wolledt wer] 
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Soy the ſeed on the ſurface, and cover it with light earth, 
about a quarter of an inch thick, then put the glaſs on. 
When the plants appear, let them have air. every day, 
by raifing the glaſs, a. conſiderable. height; and in mild 
weather the lights may be taken entirely off, in the day- 
time, for they muſt not be kept too cloſe, for that would 
e 51, Hog nd Of Eg Srpgtls 
- Sprinkle them with water frequently, if moderate ſhowers 
of rain do not fall. „ Nos 
ta Tranſplant Cabbages. | 
Early ſugar-loaf cabbages, and other cabbage-plants, 
ſhould be tranſplanted this month where they are to remain. 
- Chooſe a piece of good ground for theſe plants, and let 
ſome rotten dung be dug in. Put in the plants in rows, 


two feet and a half aſunder, and allow the ſame diſtance 
+ between the rows. 


* 


Soau Cabbages and Saweys. : 


Sow a little cabbage-ſeed, about the middle or latter end 
of the month, for autumn uſe. Theſe will ſucceed the 
early plants, for they will be fit to cut in Auguſt and Sep- 

tember. | 


Savoy-ſeed may be ſown, for the firſt time, about the 
end of the month. _- 5 
- Thoſe which are ſown now, will be ready in September, 
and they will be finely cabbaged by October, and will con- 
tinue good till the end of November. | | 
Cabbages and ſavoys for ſeed may be planted this month, 
if not done before. | 25 475 
Take up the plants in a dry day, and hang them up in 
a dry place, with their heads downwards, for three or four 
days, to drain the moiſture off; then clear off all the large 
leaves, and plant them three feet aſunder each way: plant 
them ſo deep that no part but the crown of the head may 
Apex. of mooi damn d 57 5 1 
About the middle, or towards the latter end of the 
month, prepare a {mall bed of light rich earth in a warm 
border, to {ow ſome celery-ſeed in. 5 
Break the earth very fine, and rake the ſurface ſmooth; 
ſow the ſeed therein, but not too thick, and cover it with 
light earth, near a quarter of an inch © 


EKRadiſbes. 
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10 Nadia. — II 

pi a 6a b border? the began, n of this month, to 

he. radiſh<feed"in.' - Let ſome of the thort=topp ed 

. ſeed be ſown how, to ſueceed choſe of the fame fort, 
that were ſown laſt month. 


Dig another piece at the ſa "= me an: ow? it with 


| ſolos radiſh-ſeed ; they will ſacceed the ſhott tops. ' About 


a fortnight or three weeks after, let ſome more ſalmon 


radiſh-ſe:d be ſown, that there may be a 15 ſupply of 
theſe roots in their Proper. ſeafon. _ 


mou fpi Phansge aBobt the beofnnitg of this month, if 
mild We let ſome good ground be got ready for this 
feed, and ſow it thin — 5 regular, and rake it in. 

Spinnage may be ſown between rows of cabbages, and 
beans, or the like, if ground be ſcarce, The ſmooth 
ſeeded kind is the beſt to ſow now, and let the Ms: be 
e every fortnight or three weeks, 


Leer tuces . 


About ue bezinning of this month, if the weather is 
mild, you may ſow ſeveral ſorts of lettuce · ſeed, on warm 
borders. The Coſs and Sileſia are the beſt kinds to ſow 


now; you may alſo ſow ſome of the cabbage and imperial 


lettuces: let the ſeeds be ſown tolerably thick, and rake 
them in lightly as ſoon as fown. 


If the weather ſhould be cold, at the beginning of the 


month, you may ſow Cofs, or other lettuee-ſeed, in a 


frame, and cover them occafionally ; ſo chat they may be 
when of a due fize tranſplanted. 


Lettuces which have ſtood the TOTS? in warm odors; 


or in frames, ſhould, about the end of this month; be 
_ thinned out where they ſtand too cloſe; they ſhould be 
thinned regularly, leaving them a foot-diſtant each way; 


for they will require ſo much room to grow to their full 
fize: the plants which are drawn out, ſhould be planted in 


a re ſpot of rich ground, a foot diſtant every Wer. 


Carrots, Patſuepe, and Beets. 


Prepare ſome: ground, about the middle, or latter wh of 
| this month, to ſow carrots, parſneps, and beets. | 


Theſe roots grow largeſt in light ground, and the farther 
from | trees the better; for * thrive beſt in an open ex- 


5 poſure. 
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poſure. Let the ground be dug one full ſpade deep, at 
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leaſt, and Jet the clods be well broken 7 
Sow the Teed'in a dry, calm day, With an even han nd, 
each on [eparate pieces, and not too thick, and rake them. 
in equally. 1 7 gp 
Plant carfots, parfne 6, and beets, for feed; let den 
be * in rows two ect aſunder. 3 


— 


Oo 
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Abet ths WO: or latter end of this aac, you, may 
get ſome ground ready for onions and leeks 

Chooſe a piece for each where the ground is good, PE 
not too wet; and if you dig ſome good rotten dug in, K5 
will be an advantage to the plants. Sow theſe ſeeds as 


equally as poſſible, and each ſort ſeparate, and, bo 
them in. 


Dean. 


- Dip an open Spot of ground the begtostsg vr of this mouth 
for a crop of beans. Windſor and Sandwich, and other 
large beans, are the propereſt to plant at this ſeaſon.” Plant 
theſe large beans 5 in rows a full yard aſunder, and — 
them ſix inches diſtant in the row. 

Fou may alſo plant any of the ſmaller kinds of deus, if 
required. in families. The mazagan is a ſmall but ſweet 
bean, and a great bearer, and may be planted'1 oy either 
in the 1 or in the field. hen | 


Pur. 
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Hotſpur and other ſmaller kinds of | peas, [eat be "Is 


an drills a yard aſunder ; and if you intend, to ſick, t Bn 
allow forty inches between the rows. 


Beans ad peas which are up, and advanced any eonſide- = 
rable hei ht, ſhould have earth drawn up to their ſtems, _ 3 
which will Aireigthers” them, and protect t them from froſt. Fo 
Let A is be done in a mild regs day. 
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geen æaeral Salfafy, "and Hamburg. Penn. 

The latter end of the month, ou may ow Pe” 

ſalſafy, and | Hamburgh-parſley. ©, 5 Lis 25 2 
Dig a piece for each where the ground 8 lighteſt, and 


in an Open ſituation. . Sow the ſeed thin and She on le- 
parate pots, and rake them, i in equally... 


£ 2 4 * LL 
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Burage, Burnet, Leveage,. Angelica, &c. 


You may ſow burage, burnet, elary, and marigolds, 
about the middle, or any time this month, when the Wea- 
ther is open. | 


Angelica, 16 beste. and cardus, may alſo be ſown, at the 
ſame time; 


Sow the above ſeeds wü and each ſort ſeparately, on | 
ſmall ſpots, and rake them in lightly. 


Th;me, Marioram, Savory and Hyſſep. 
Thyme, marjoram,. hyſſop, and ſavory, may be ſown 
about the latter end of this month. Let theſe be ſown on 
a warm {po of light rich ground, and where it is not wet. 


"05:4 15 paßt, Coriander, and Cberdil. 2 £6054 


11 coriander, and chervil, may be ſown FE time 
this month, when the weather is open. Draw ſome ſhallow-- - 
drills, ,and, ſow the ſeeds in thin, and cover them rather 


more than a quarter of an inch with mould, eſpecially the 
coriander-ſeed, 


7 Gartid and Shallats. WI 2 


Prepare. ſome beds to plant garlick and ſhallors 5 in. „ et 
the beds be four. feet wide, and plant the roots in f ro⁹]s 
length: wiſe in the beds; nine inches ſhould ke, allowed... 


between the rows, and the roots ſhould he We ne eee 
diſtant from each * n dende os ine 46 ell 15 


r Ie Draa „ Potttdty.” SE 1% ns 1 
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in rows two. feet 1 1 5 and let em bo 2 17 benen 1 
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be planted with a dibble, after the ground is dug; but the 
farmer is reckoned the beſt and moſt expeditious method. 
r 29 to, Got 200 Plane Ra. | 
© This root is propagated by planting pieces or cuttings of 
the old ls CATE EV planting te tops of the roots, 
The method is this: the ground mult be dug or trenched, 
at leaſt fifteen inches deep; that is, open a trench at one 
end, eighteen inches wide, and one good ſpade deep, and 
one ſhoveling; and mark out another trench, and pare. the 
top into this. Then get ſome knotty roots, and cut them 
into pieces, about an inch or two in ns. 4s obſerving that 
each piece be furniſhed with eyes or buds; but if you can 
Nee tops or crowns enough, it will ſtill be better. 
Theſe may be cut from the tops of ſmall of-ſets, which 
ariſe from the main roots, and' alſo from the old roots, 
when you take them up for uſe. 1 f 
' Being furniſhed with 4 quantity of cuttings and crowns, 
place them along the bottem of the trench, at 6x inches 
diſtance; then dig the next trench the ſame. width and 
depth, throwing the earth into the firſt trench, over the 
Flants ; then mark out another trench, as above, and pare 
off the top into the open trench; place the roots upon that, 
and cover them as above, and ſo on to the end. ; 
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The Fruit Garden. 


187 by 3&4 1 24 Pruning. *.* i? 2 
RUNING of peaches, nectarines, and apricots, 
3 ſhould be forwarded as much as poſſible this month, 
before the bloſſom- buds are far advanced. When the buds 
of theſe trees are much ſwelled before they are pruned and 
nailed, many of them will be unavoidably rubbed off in 
performing that wor nk 
Examine theſe trees well, and cut away all ſuch parts 
as are uſeleſs : that is, ſuch as have advanced a conſide- 
rable length, and produce no young ſhoots, nor ſupport 
— URI LR Ind gs Relig is 
The beſt of the laſt year's ſhoots, muſt be left at due and 
equal diſtances, in every part where poſſible; for theſe 
bear the fruit to be expected next ſummer ; five or ſix in · 


ches 


14 


1 
118 
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The aſunder is a 2 proper . They muſt be ſhortened 
eac 


accordin; to its ſtreng ee 
Shoots of a vigorous WO ſhould be 1 but 
little; that is, you may èut off about one forth of its ori- 
inal length; thoſe af a moderate growth ſhould be 
ſhortned more in proportion; that is, cut off about one third. 
for inſtance, a ſhoot of eighteen inches may be. ſhortened 
to twelve, or thereabouts; and obſerve the ſame in 


roportion, - | accordin g to the different lengths. of the 
OOts. 


Niall the Moots or branches iraight, and thoſe to the | 


wall, at the diſtance of five or ſix inches from ar other. 


Prune Dwarf Apples, Pears, &c. 


Prune apples, pears, plums, and cherries, againſt walls, 
or on eſpaliers, and, if poſſible, let the whom of them be 
finiſhed this month. 

In pruning theſe trees, obſerve to cut away very old 
branches, and ſuch as are naked, and ſupport. no ſort of 
bearing wood : room ſhould be made to train the youn 
wood and full bearing branches, to the wall, or eſpalier, 
in a handſome and regular manner. 

If the branches in general ſtand too cloſe, let ſome be 
taken out, obſerving to cut away the moſt irregular 
grown. 

Where wood is wanting, leave ſome of the beſt ſituated, 
of the laſt ſummer's ſhoots, to fill up the vacancies. 
Where the laſt year's ſhoots are not wanted for the above 
purpoſe, let every one be cut off cloſe to the place from 
whence they proceed, leaving no fpurs dm what are natu- 
rally produced. 

The ſhoots or branches. of theſe trees, LAG, not "he 
ſhortened, but left at full length : in chat manner let each 


be trained cloſe, and even to the wall, &c. at ſix inches 
diſtance from each other. 


* 


Proume Standard F ruit-Trees. 1 my 

Standard fruit-trees in the orchard or gage may fa 
pruned this month, where required. Obſerving ng to cut 
trom theſe trees all dead wood, and very old branches, 
and all ſuch as grow in a rambling manner a- croſs the 
others. Where the branches are crouded, let ſome be cut 
away, ſo that the ee branches may ſtand Clear, & 
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each other; take care that all theobrapekenoaine, cleared 
from mols, ifo there be any on them, dduiun 18 % dl [!, 


9 9 5 s bags Sine N o sti 9d 02 9rol- 
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Vines may be pruned now, but. che ſerver, that work is 
done the better. In pruning of vines, obſerve to cut out 
ane old naked branches, to make room for the Paarleg 
wo 
; The. laſt year's ſhoots are properly the hearing, wood ; 
"that i is, they produce ſhoots. the enſuing ſummer, and 
theſe ſhoots bear fruit the ſame, ſeaſon ; care muſt, there- 
fore be taken to leave a proper ſupply of the ſtrongeſt of the 
laſt. year's ſhoots in every part of the tree; and take 


care always to have a ſucceſſion of young wood comin 


up regularly from, and towards the bottom of the wall. 
Leave branches or ſhoots in general at equal diſtances, at 
leaſt eight or nine inches, from each other. 
Every ſhoot muſt be ſhortened according to its ſtrength, 


ſome to three, four, or five eyes long, and let the cut be 


made ſloping about an inch above and behind the eye. 
Let every branch and ſhoot be trained ſtrait and cloſe to 

the wall, &c. at equal diſtances from each Spe none 

cloſer Gan the diſtances above mentioned, | 


7 ! 


Prune Goofberry and C urrant-T res. py 


' Gooſterries and currants ſhould be pruned now, if chat 
N was omitted in the former month. In pruning theſe 


ſurubs, obſerve to cut away all ill growing branches; that 


is, ſuch as grow a-croſs, or advance 1 ina Rraggling manner 
from the reſt. 
Where the Sranches 3 in general. ſtand 5 cloſe as to: in- 


terſere with each other, let them be thinned out to proper 


and equal diſtances, ſo that every branch may ſtand clear 
of the other. Leave the branches in general ſeven OT eight 


inches from: each other, at leaſt. 


. Gooſberry and.currant-trees may be planted any time 


in this month, where required. Seven or eight feet 


aſunder, is the proper Rancs, and Wer ſhould DAYGT; be 


Planes, cloſer. - 


. Raſpberries, 5 „„ 


Ralpberries, where they remain unpruned, ſhould, if 


poſſible, be pruned this month. In pruning raſberries, _ 


ſerve to leave three of the ſtrongeſt of the laſt year's ſhoots, 
cloſe 


2 
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: ſtanding on each" tot, to bear fruit the next Tammer : 


all the dead Wo dee. 


[8 


BEE 


all above that number, dn every root; "muſt be cut away 
eloſe to the ſurface of the ground, and all ſtraggling ſhoots 


between the rows muſt alſo be taken away. Clear a away 
FBI 2911 


0 Rach'of the ſhoots which are left, mould be ſförtended, 
obſerving to eut off about one third; or one fourth! of tlieir 


original length. | boo . 


When you have finiſhed pruning,” dig the ground be- 
tween" the plants, obſerving, as you dig, to clear away all 


ſtraggling roots, and leave none but ſuch as belong te to the 
dots Which are left to bee. 


Neu / plantations of pafpbirties; may be made this month 


nere Wanted. Let them be planted in rows, four feet 


aſunder, and let the plants be three feet diſtant from each 


; other in the rows. 


- 7 * 
11.3 dd «4 


13909171 221 04. gad: 5 MFC SIR : 
Strawbeniep! ſhould now be cleaned, and woe Hitiy 


fpring dreſſing. Firſt pull or cut off all the ſtrings or run - 


ners from the plants, and clear the beds from weeds' and 


litter of every ſort; then looſen the ground between, and 


about the plants, and at the ſame time add a little freſh 
earth between the rows, and cloſe round every plant: this 
will ſtrengthen them, and make the Plants flower W 
and produce large fruit. 

Strawberries may be planted naw, but the beſt time is 
in Auguſt or September; prepare for theſe plants apiece 
of good ground, if loamy the better; and let ſome good 


rotten dung be dug in. 


Divide the ground into beds four feet Wille with alleys 
at leaſt eighteen inches wide, between them. Plant the 
ſtrawberries in rows a foot aſunder, and allow the fame 
diſtance between plant and plant in the rows. 

If you have ſtrawberries in hot-beds, let the gla ges be 
raiſed a little every day, when the weather is any*thing 
favourable, to admit air to them, and let the plants have 
a moderate watering every other day, 

If the heat of the bed falls of much, you ſhould re- 
new it, by applying a lining. of hot dung to one or both 
ſides of the bed, as you fee it neceſſary. Cover the 8 
every night with mats, or other covering 


Planting 
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Fruit-trees, of all ſorts, may ee planted wr time al | 


month, when the weather is open? 
Let every leind be planted at proper een ſo that 


they may have room to grow en 56e interfereing with 


each other, in the ſpace of a few years, which w often 
the eaſe in many gardens. 
Peaches, nectarines, and apricots, ſhould Ae be 


eighteen feet aſunder will do better. 
Apples, pears, plums, and cherries, for walls or eſpa- 
- Hers, ſhould be planted eighteen feet aſunder, but twenty 
will not be too much. And ſome people plant apples 
and pear trees twenty- five feet alunies} 3 but ene feet at 
moſt, will do tolerably well. 
The above diſtarces appear a great way when the nike 


in allowing them proper room will appear. 
Standard fruit trees ſhould be allowed full thirty feet 


garden. 


9 diſtant from each other, at leaſt, every way. 


terial article than many gardeners imagine. Open for 
each tree a hole, wide enough to receive the roots * 77 
without preſſing againſt the ſides. 

Then having the trees ready, let the ends of their roots 
de pruned, and cut off ſuch roots as are broken or brui- 
ſed; then ſet the tree in the hole, m ſee that all the 
roots ſpread freely as they ſhould do. | | 

Break the earth well, and throw it in equally. about the 
roots, and ſhake the tree gently; that the earth may fall in 
eloſe between the roots and fibres; when the earth is 0 
in, tread the ſurface gently, to fix the tres properly. - 


* Support all new planted Trees. 


8 all new-planted ſtandard trees wich; Anke 


ſoon as they are planted, "HON _ ny. not oy rocked 
about ” the wind, | + 1 
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planted cloſer than ſifteen feet from eack other, but 


are firſt planted, but in ſeven years time, the advantage 


diſtance, and let hone be planted cloſer than that in a 
If an orchard is to be planted, let the trees be * 


e fruit trees of any kind, let care bv. een 
No they are not planted too deep, fortthat-is@ more ma- 
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Dwarf trees muſt alſo be ſecured from the power of the 
wind, by faſtening them'to the wall; and. if eſpaliers, 
laſten chem to the rails. 

Let all the fruit tree borders be neatly dug, when you 
Have finiſhed pruning and nailing ; or if they have been dug 
before, let the ſurface be looſened, where it has been tram- 
pled in doing, the neceſſary work about the trees. 

This will be of ſervice to the. trees, and the barders 
will appear clean and neat, and they will be ready to ſow 
or plant with what you think neceſſary. | 


Grafting. © 
Grafting may be begun about the latter end of the 
month, if mild weather, Plums, pears, and cherries 
may then be grafted, and you may aiſo graſt apples. For 
the method of grafting, ſee the work of the nurſery for 
this month. 7 


F< 
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The Pleaſ ure, or Flower Garden. 


Annual Flowers. 


B OUT the middle, or towards the latter end of 
| this month, it will be time to begin to prepare for 
Towing ſome of the more curious kinds of annuals. 


Annual Plants. 


The choiceſt kinds are the double balſame, eackſcombe 
and tricolars, the globe amaranthus, maxvel of Peru, 
diamond ficoides, or ice plant, egg plant and. China aſters, 
with ſome other ſorts; all theſe require the aſſiſtance of a 
hot-bed to bring them forward, in-order that they may 
blow early, and in ſome tolerable perfection. 

Therefore about the middle of this month provide ſome 
new horſe-dung, and let this be thrown up in a heap, and 
in eight or ten days it will be in good condition to make 
the bed. 

Let the bed be made about two feet An a half thick of 
dung, making the top level, and then ſet on hog: Rams 
and glaſs. 

When the burning heat of the bed — "ow on the 
earth, obſerving that the earth for this uſe muſt be rich, 
light, and perfectly dry, and * be broken * = 
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by rubbing it between khe hands; ;" dhe depth of etl} on 
tel bed mute de about Ve or fix inches, making the ſur- . 
des kee band ſmooth ee, eee eee 


[1The ſeed/mult then be ſovn 6n dhe ſarface,” Son 

0 ſow euch ſort ſeparate, and cover them about 4 q 11 
of an inch deep with light earth that hath been Rieck; 
or you may draw ſome ſhallow drills from the back to the 
front of the bed, and ſow the ſeeds kherein, and cover 
them” as above. 


When the Plane appear, admit ffeſh air to them every 
day when the weather is any thing mild, and let them 


have now and then little ſprinklings of water. Mind 


to cover the glaſs every night wich a mat. 


The further management of theſe plants may be ſeen in 
the work of the. pleaſure garden in March. 


Sow Ten Meck- Hloclz 


The ten week ſtock is a pretty annual, none make a 
more agreeable appearance in the borders or clumps, 564 8 
it continues a long time in bloom. Its now time, to- 
wards the latter end of this month, to ſow a little of the 

ſeed, to raiſe a few plants to blow early i in the ſummer. 

This ſeed may either be ſown in a ſlight hot-bed, or in 

a warm border or bed of natural earth, for the plants are 
tolerably hardy; but by ſowing the ſeed at this time in a 
moderate hot-bed, it will bring the plants on much for- 
warder, and the blow -will be ſtronger and earlier by three 
weeks or a month than thoſe ſown at the ſame time in the 

natural ground. 

But where a hot-bed cannot be readily procured, then 

zn the laſt week in this month let a ſmall ſpot of a warm 
border be neatly dug, and there mark out a bed about three 
feet broad ; Tow the ſeed tolerably thick on the ſurface, 


and rake ij it in neatly; then arch the bed over with hoops, 


and cover them with mats every night and in bad weather. 
But if the above bed of natural earth could be covered 
with a ſtame and glaſs, or with hand- -Slafſes, it would be 


A Brest advantage to the plants. 


Hardy Annual Floaner-Seedi. 


About the end of this month, if the weather be mild 
and dry, you may ſw many ſorts of annual flower-ſeeds 
in the borders and other parts of the pleaſure e 


14 
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| The Jorts;; proper to ſow at that time are lark: ſpur and 
figs-adonis,;copvolyulus, lupines, ſweet ſcented and Lan- 
gier-peas, candy-tuft, dwarf-lychnis, Venus-locking- 
e eben catchfly, Venus- navel-wort, dwarf - poppy. 
dwarf annual ſun- flower, oriental: mallow-lavetera, and 


f 


hawk-weed, with ſome other ſorts. /-; 4b gs ne 157 ; 


All the. above ſeeds muſt he ſown in the places, where 
you, intend the plants ſhall flower; they muſt not be 
tranſplanted, for theſe ſorts will not ſucceed, well by that 
| Weikert The following is the beſt method of treating 
them: ho tits hal icy ods nadur eh 
Dig with a trowel ſome ſmall patches at due diſtances, 
each patch about eight or nine inches over, breaking the 
earth well, and making the ſurface even; draw à little 
earth off the top to one fide, then ſow the ſeed thin, and 
cover it with the earth that was drawn off, obſerving to 
cover the {ſmalleſt ſeed near half an inch; but the ſweet- 
7912 and ſuch like large ſeed, muſt be covered near an 
inch. 
When the plants have been come up ſome time, they 
ſhould, where they ſtand too thick, be regularly thinned, 
obſerving to allow every kind, according to its growth, 
proper room to grow. | RES 


Plant hardy Fibrous rooted Floauering- Plants. 
Now you may plant where wanted moſt ſorts of har- 
dy fibrous rooted flowering plants; ſuch as polyan- 
thuſes, primroſes, London-pride, violets, double-daiſies, 


5 thrift, gentianella, hepaticas and ſaxi- 
rage. 


Plant alſo roſe-campion, rockets, campanula, catchfly, 
ſcarlet-lychnis, double-feverfew, batchelors-button,.car- 
nations, pinks, ſweet-williams, columbines, Canterbury- 
bells, monkihood, Greek-valerian, , tree-primroſe, fox- 
glove, golden-rod, perennial aſters, perennial ſun-flower, 
holly-hocks, French honey-ſuckles, and many others. 

In planting the above, or any other , ſorts, obſerve 
to mix them regularly, fo as there may be a variety. 
of colours, as well as a regular ſucceſſion of flowers in 


} 


every part during the flowering ſeaſon. # 
NO Dreſs the Auricula- Plants. = 
Now dreſs the auricula plants in pots, and add ſome 
freſh earth to them provided it was not done the lat. 
32" : g . ; 3 D 2 8 ; + 4 +# % "tex 
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tet end of Jahuary. Let this be done mn. 
rected laſt month, and the ſooner ãt is no done the better. 
The choice kinds of auriculas in pots muſt now be 
treated with more than ordinary care, for their flower- 
buds will ſoon begin to appear; therefore the plants 
ſhould be defe:ded from froſt and cold heavy rains, 


This muſt be done by a covering of mats, canvas or 
glaſs ; but every mild and dry day, the Plants errand en- 
nirely uncovered. 


1 
3 : 


Sow 8 and eee Heel. 


Auricula and polyanthus ſeed may be ſown my: time 
In this month, they will grow freely, and the plants from 
this ſowing will rife well. Theſe ſeeds may be ſown in a 


Warm ſpot in the common ground, or in boxes or pots 


filled with light rich earth ; but the pots or boxes are for 
that uſe by ſome people preferred, becauſe they can be 
readily removed to different ſituations as the ſeafon _ 
require. | 
Theſe ſeeds muſt be ſown tolerably thick, and covered 
with light earth about a quarter of an inch deep. | 
Place the boxes in a fituation whit defended from nor- 
ee and open to the morning9and mid-day ſun: in 


two months or ten weeks time "they$muſt be removed 0 0 
a more ſhady place. SIS 


Tranſplant Carnation P 


Tranſplant the choice carnation plants Into the pots 
where you intend them to remain to blow:; let this be 
done about the latter end of the month, . which will be 
time enough. 8 

Fill for that purpoſe ſome pots with licht rich Arch, 
then take up the plants with as much earth às will readily 
hang about their roots, {et one plant in the middle of 
each pot, and cloſe the earth well about the body of the 


plants, giving them immediately a moderate watering, 


which will ſettle the plants well in their places. 


When all is planted, ſet the pots in a ſituation well 
ſheltered from cor winds. 


$ © \ 
7 3 


| Tulips, Hyacinths, Se. | | 
.Defend the beds of fine tulips, hyacinths, anemonies 

| "and ranunculuſes, from froſt and exceſſive rains; the beds 

'wherein the fineſt of theſe flower roots are planted ſhould 

| $ 4 now, 
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now, if not done before, be arehed over with hoops 3" and 
an-fra.j1 orextremely wet weather,” let mats or bebe 


dtaworovesthemay ft g to cbrid ions al 
This ſhauld not now: be: omitted; particularly Ale beds 
wherein the-choiceſ finn ie no) li 2b 
f 3 gf! be I | 
Dreſs the "Barders, and Beds, Ee Pin ei 


Now let the flower beds and borders in gemeral he 
thoroughly cleared from weeds and from every kind of 
litter, for neatneſs in thoſe parts of the garden is agree- 
able at all times, but more particularly at this ſeaſon, 
when the flowers and Plants of moſt kinds are dezinding 
to puſh, {2 
| Thani | let the ſurface of the beds and borders be 
lightly and carefully looſened with a hoe in a dry day, 
and let them be neatly raked, which will give, an air 
of livelineſs to the ſurface, and the whole will appear neat 


and very pleaſing to the eye, and will be well Wonen The 
labour. 


Prune F Plowering- Shrabs.- 5 


Finiſh pruning flowering ſhrubs and evergreens where 
they want it. - 

In doing this work, "a to cut out all dead 1 
and where any of the branches are too long or grow 
ſtraggling, let them be ſhortened, or cut off cloſe, as you 

ſhalt ice it neceſfary ; and likewiſe, where the branches of 
3 ſhrubs interfere or run into each other, let them 
be cut ſhorter, ſo that every ſhrub may ſtand ſingly. and 
clear of another; then all the different ſhrubs wal ove 
themſelves diſtinctly and to the beſt advantage. 
When the ſhrubs are pruned let the;cuttings be cleared 
away, and then let the ground be neatly: dug between and 
about all the plants, ob bring to take off all ſuckers: ar- 
ling from the roots: nothing looks better in a gardenithan 
to fee the ground freſn and neat between flowering ſarubs 
and ere oth A913 07 b ins 4 mg 2133S] n, nid 


Ih * Planting F EW 7 oe par . _ __ 
Moſt ſorts of flowering ſhrubs may now be ſafely re- 
moved any time ih this month when it is open weather. 
But particularly the gelder- roſe, ſyringas; Rbbthums, 
lilavs,; honey- ſueltles, roſes, ſpiræas, r ee hype- 
cum frutex, Perſian- lilac, double:bloſfom<cherry9Qvuble 


D 3 flowering 
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flowering peach, almonds, flowering 8 1 double 
bramble, cornelian-cherry and double hawthorn; you 
may likewiſe plant bladder-ſena, ſcorpion- -ſena, Priyit, 
Spantſh- broom, jaſmines, ſumach, eytiſſuſes A deni, 
with Dany other ſorts of hardy plants. 


— 


Planting E Vergreens. 
About the middle or any time in this W if mild 


weather, you may tranſplant phillyreas, yews, evergreen- 


oaks, junipers, hollies, firs, cypreſs, cedars, lauruſtinus, 

pyracunthas and arbutus, with moſt other hardy kinds of 
evergreen ſhrubs and trees. 

In planting and decorating the clumps and quarters in 


the ſhrubbery, care ſhould be taken to diſpoſe the moſt 


curious ſorts of flowering ſhrubs and plants, in ſuch a 
manner that they may be eafily ſeen from the walk or lawn 
near where they are planted.” | They ſhould not be planted 
ſo cloſe together as is commonly practiſed, nor ſhould 
they be ſufiered, as they grow up, to interfere with each 
other, for that would deprive you of the pleaſure of ice; 
ing the moſt valuable ſhrubs to n, 


'A 
Mow- Graſs Walks and Lawns. <1 


Grass walks or lawns ſhould be kept extremely Gert 
Now the ſeaſon for mowing begins to approach, pole and 
roll them once or twice every week: a wooden roller 
is beſt to take up the worm- caſts, and when the praſs is 
clean and free from worm-caſts; it ſhould be rolled with 
an iron or ſtone roller, to make "the bottom firm and 
ſmooth. 

The edges of the 2185 wks or lawns, ſhould 85 all 
neatly cut with an edging iron about the end of this 
month, Which 0 be a vat addition to the neatneſs of 
chende N 2 


17 


; 4 11 ad 145.1 » 
91001. nein ss Turf... 


Torf may be laid 17 time this montkz et "_ 
either to make new, or mend old work, for it will grow 
freely with little trouble, obſerving to beat it well, and 
roll it with a n roller now and then, to make it firm 
and even. | 

Keep the gravel ks 3 free FEES ods 9 
and litter of any ſort, and let them be well rolled once or 
twice every WEEF 1 in dry weather: 
- Plant 


40 
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dnob cats gain Jendomle dong 


Box, en cafanidg for edgings to borders, may be 
planted any time this month, it will take root in a 
| ſhort time, and there will be no fear of its ſueceſs; like- 
wiſe, where there are gaps in any former planted edgings, 
let the deficiencies now be made _ for nothing looks 


worſe in a garden, than N ee by the ſides 
of the wall s. 


0 1 & * 


F ö 


Tbriſt es a very: compact and beantiäit ai if 
planted properly, and well kept. This may be planted 
any time this month; and, if you give it two or three 


good waterings in War hot weather, it will grow men 4 
Pier | ; 
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The Nurſery. 


F IN ISH h the ground between the rows of i 
1 kinds of young trees and ſhrubs. 

This work ſhould now be compleated as ſoon as poſſi- 
ble, for it will not only render the ground neat and agree- 
able to he ſeen, but will be alſo of very great advantage 


to al ane of the, young trees - ang REDS NF: Ten 
in 19 13 
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nt cuttings of gooſeberries and carrants, by ec 


method you may propagate the, fineſt kinds, which is far 
preferable to propagating them by ſuckers, *... 71830 
The cuttings for this purpoſe. muſt be of, the, laſt 8 8 
N obſerving to take ſuch as are ſtrong, — let t 
be from about ten or twelve to fifteen inches in 1 — 
plant them in rows not leſs than twelve inches aſunder, 
and put each cutting about half, way into the ground. T 
Such of theſe trees as are, raiſed from cuttings —— ä 
produce remarkable large and well taſted. fruit; but the 
trees raiſed. from ſuckers. neyer produce ſo good. fruit, 
for he's are neee but very ſmall, and not well fla- 
weng #01073 21 t Haus e488 19/787 
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. 2552045 5oÞlant "Cuttings of - Honeys Suckles. 7 


Plant cuttings of honey-ſuckles, and other Ard 5. 
ering ſhrubs and trees: there are many ſorts that may | ” 
propagated” by that er and this. is” fl a good tim 
to plant mott kinds. 

The cuttings muſt be ſhootxof the enter ere ek; 
chooſe ſuch as have ſtrength, and rhey-muſf: not be ſhorter 
than hx inches, nor longer than twelve. Plant them in a 
Mady place in rows a foot aſunder, and fix or eight inches 
C:ant in the row, putting each . ae into the 


Ec ch. '& 18 
Moſt kinds of cuttings which are planted-nows.. will be 
well rooted by next October. e ba an 
Propagating by enn 85 0 0 12415 


Propagate exoticks by layers, this being the beſt ſeaſon 
to lay down the branches of theſe kind of trees nd 
Mruabs © 

Make layers alſo of all ſuch hardy di and trees as 
are encreaſed by that method; the beſt time to do this 1s 
ſome time between Miehaelmas and Chriſtmas; but where 
it was omitted at that time it may now” be done, and 
_ kinds will ti} fucceed. - ou 


In making layers ef any Eind of trees or ſhrubs; _ 


' ſerve to dig round the plant that is to be layed; and as 


you go on bring down the ſhoots or branches regularly, 
ard lay them, along in the ground, faſtening them fecurely 
there with hooked pegs, and then let alf the young ſhoots 
on each branch be neatly layed, and cover them three or 
four inches _ with earth, leaving the top of each 
three or four inches ont of the ground, 

2Motr Kinds of Fihers which are now layed, will be 
töſerably well rooted and bit to be tranſplanted by. next 


Michaelmas. 5 | ; 
KI 72G 29007 | 13. £74 >tiis T605) coAILNT 1.7: 
22221 od 12 Fianßplunt dp ahnt boni et 3 


Take of d the uy ers of ſuch trees and firabs 3 were 
Taid-down F yeäf- that is, where it was not One the 
former months. 5 

Let the layers, as oon as they are taken off, be ee 
and planted 38 rows in an open ſituation z let the rows be 
about eighteen. or, twenty. inches aſunder, and put 1 the 

A: 4 P2808. 
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plants about tate an-Sficen Wann another in 


the Fow... | T5028 2 "ys Lot * er oh 
9 1 Ser 251008 * * * Kc. „ 
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5 ts Baie Ec. and alſo the kernels of other lait 
to raiſe a fupply of ſtocks to bud and graft upon. 
They may be ſown any time this month in mild wea- 
ther, but the ſooner the better, obſerving to chooſe a ſpot 
of perfectly clean and light ground to ſow them in; let 
them be ſown in beds, about forty-two inches wide, co- 
vering the ſtones an inch deep with earth, and the kernels 
half an inch or thereabout. 

- Sow likewiſe the ſeeds and berries, &c. of hardy foreſt 
trees and ſhrubs : theſe muſt be ſown the beginning of the 
month provided the weather be mild; prepare beds for 
this purpoſe three feet.and a half broad ; let the ſeed be 
ſcattered or placed thereon. as regular as. poſſible, and 
cover each kind a proper depth with earth; none leſs than 
half an inch, nor any much more then an inch, or inch 


and Saf dee p- 


Tranſplant F Ren Shrubs. 


| Flowering ſhrubs of all kinds may be now ſafely rank 
planted any time when the weather is open, and if the 
weather will permit, this work ſhould be fully compleated 
by the latter end of the month. 


* 
%. 


Pruning. . 


Finiſh pruning or trimming flowering ſhrnbs where 
hey want it. 


In doing this work obſerve to train the EIFS with 2 
fingle ſtem ; and where their heads grow very irregular, 
let them be reduced to ſome order and form, by cutting 
out or ſhortening with a knife ſuch ſhoots as may APPEAL, 
neceſſary to form a handſome head. 

All fuckers that ariſe from the roots of the ſhrubs 
of any kind, ſhould alio wherever they appear be taken 
careſully off, and the beſt of them may be planted out at 


proper diſtances, and they w:ll make good i in tyo 
or three ig s time. To YN 


1227213 80 5 Wals Hara Fara Trees. 


Tranſplant hardy foreft trees where it is Wen bb to hi 


done: alb kinds of — * be removed any time 
_ month, | : 
D 3 Fruit 
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5 Fruit trees of any kind may Alſo be removed now, and 
there is no time in the planting ſeaſon in which they will ſue⸗ 
ceed better than in this, provided they are tranſplanted ſoon. 
in the month; but all Kinds of theſe trees may with great 
ſafety be removed "yr time in this month. when | mild 
weather. 4 


bet Dit ble to bud aud graft. upon. 12 


Make new plantations of ſtocks, to bud and graſt the 
different kinds of choice fruit upon. 

Let theſe be planted out as Pon in the month as the 
weather will permit; plant them in rows thirty inches 
aſunder, and let them be planted at leaſt fifteen inches 
diſtant from one another in the row. 

The ſtocks that were budded the laſt ſummer mould 
now be headed down; let this be done with a ſharp- 
knife, obſerving to cut the head off about four inches 


above the bud. 


Grafting. 


Grafting may be begun any time after the Sfivench: or- 
twentieth of this month, provided the weather be mild, 
The ſorts proper to begin with, are pears, plums and 
cherric; and theſe kinds generally ſucceed beſt when grafted 
fome time in the laſt fortnight of this month. 

Apples may alſo be grafted at the ſame es or they 
may be deferred a fortnight longer. 

Ir ſhould be obferved that where grafting is to be done, 
you * begin to prepare for it the e of this 

aont 

The firſt thing to be dine towards that work is to 
collect the grafts ; and it muſt be obſerved theſe muſt be 
all ſhoots which were produced laſt year, for thoſe that are 


more than one year's growth never take well. Theſe 
{ſhoots or grafts ſhould be cut from the trees in the firſt or c 
ſecond week in this month, but do it in mild weather: as 0 
ſoon as they are cut off lay them in dry earth in a warm [ 
border till the grafting time, aud if ſevere weather ſhould f 
hoppen cover them with litter. 
The reaſon for cutting the grafts ſoon, is, Faraaſe the ſt 
bud will now begin to ſwell faſt, and if the grafts were V/ 


not to be cut off in proper time the bud would be too far la 

advanced, and the grafts wonld by that means not | taks = 

kindly with the ſtock, nor ſhoot ſo freely. e af 
| Before 7 


— 
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Before we. proceed to the methods of grafting, it will 


| | Hirt un | 
rst ee mention, what. Rocks Arg; roger £0. Sele 
the different kinds, of fruit upon; for inſtance, apples 


} ; ; p 1 ; * 484} i 15111 19.10 93587 
ſhould be grafted upon ſtocks 7 75 from ſowing. the ker- 


nels of the ſame. kinds of fruit, for the grafts. or buds of 
theſe trees will not take well upon any ober ſtocks. . | 
It ſhould be obſerved that for dwarf trees, for walls or 
eſpaliers, they generally ſucceed beſt when grafted upon 
ſtocks: raiſed from the ftones of the Dutch paradiſe apple; 
for the trees grafted upon ſuch ſtocks anſwer the purpole for 
walls or eſpaliers, better than upon any other ſtocks. . 
The time for ſowing the kernels of apples for ſtocks, is 
either in November or February; but if not ſown till 
February they muſt be kept in ſand till that time; in the 
autumn after ſowing ſome of the largeſt plants, they ſhould 
be. drawn out and planted in nurſery beds; and in the. 
ſecond and third year after, they will be in order to graft 
upon for dwarfs: for ſtandards let them be four or five 
years old, : | We 
Pears are generally grafted or budded upon ſtocks, 
raiſed- alſo, from kernels of any of theſe kindsof fruit; 
and are by the nurſery men termed free ſtocks. Theſe 
trees are alſo propagated by grafting them upon quince 
ſtocks, which ſtocks are generally raiſed by cuttings, 
layers or ſuckers, which will grow freely ; the pears. 
grafted or budded upon theſe ſtocks, are very proper for 
walls er eſpaliers. 1 ie 1 
Some people alſo graft pears upon white- thorn ſtocks, but 
this is not ſo commonly practiſed. ii 
The ſeaſon for ſowing the kernels of pears to raiſe. 
itocks, and the tranſplanting and time of grafting is the 
ſame as mentioned above for apple. 
Cherries are propagated by. grafting. or budding them 
upon ſtocks, raiſed from the ſtones of the common black 
or red cherry, or upon ſtocks raiſed from, the ſtones, of any. 
other kind of theſe fruit; but the two firſt are for that 
purpoſe moſt eſteemed, becauſe they generally ſhoot much 
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d | freer, than any other. 5. TE- © DF) BEET: 983-1153 $SÞ! . 
The ſeaſon for ſowing the cherry, ſtones for raiſing þ 
: ſocks, is October or November, or in the ſpring; but | 


> vaen, not ſown till ſpring, they muſt be laid in bexes of 
"Pp iand all winter, and muſt be ſown. in Febxgapy...;:; - 


The. ſtocks will be ready to trau plaat the ſccond year 


after ſowing, and the ſecond. year after that will be fit wo 


Sralt 
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graft or bud, if for dwarfs; walls or geſpaliers, dut if for 
#tandards; they muſt be ar leaſt five years old from ſowing:; 
for ſtandard cherries fe generally grafted or budded at 
the hery ht of five or ſix feer. 4 97419 971} 39 280919 02 5 
Plums are alſo grafted or budded upon plum aſtbc ks; 
that 3s, ſtocks raiſed by fowing the ſtones of any of the 
common ſorts of the ſame fruit; but the beſt ſtocks for 
this purpoſe, are thoſe raiſed from the ſtones of the muſcle 
and common white pear pluun. 
The time for ſowing the ſtones to raiſe: ſtocks; is either 
in autumn or the ſpring; but when they are not ſown 
till ſpring, they muſt be preſerved in ſand till that time, 
though the middle of February is a good time to ſow them. 
Theſe ſtocks will be fit to bud or graft upon in the 
third, fourth and fifth year after ſowing. It muſt be ob- 
ſerved the ſtoek mult be tranſplanted, ſome of the largeſt of 
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three years after will be fit to bud or graft upon. 


Je Method of Grafting. 


take notice of three or four, which are practiſed with the 
greateſt ſucceſs, 1 * br 


Firſt to begin with whip-graſting, whieh is practiſed 
with the greateſt ſucceſs. This kind of grafting is gene- 
rally performed upon finall ſtoeks; that is, the ſtocks for 
this paxpoſe ſhould be about half an inch in diameter, or 
perhaps a little more or leſs; and the method of perform- 
ho / EDS g 7 O00 
Flaving your cions or grafts, knife, bandages and clay 
ready, then begin the work, by cutting off the head of 
the flock at a convenient height, fo as to anſwer in big- 
neſs nearly with the graſt or eion; this done, fix upon a 
ſmooth part of the ſtock; and there pare off the rind with 
a little of the wood in a ſloping manner upwards, about 
an inch, or netr an inch and a half in length; then pre- 
pare the cion, by cutting it alſo in a ſloping man ſo 
as to exactly fit the cut part of the ſtock, as if eut from 
the ſame place, that the rinds of both may join in every 
part: then cut a flit or tongue about half an inch in length 
upwards in the cion, and cut a ſlit the fame length down- 
wards in the flock to receive the ſaid tongue: in that 
manner fix the graft in the ſtock, taking care that the ſap 
or rind of both may meet, or join as exact as poſſible - 
| | 1 eue 
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them in the autumn or ſpring after ſowing, and in two or 


There are ſeveral methods of grafting; but we Mall only | 


r 
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inch aud a half or near ino inches in length 3 and 


neat manner ſeveral times 
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every part 2 Having ;thuts-fixed- the graft, let dt by; im- 


medĩately tyed with a; {ring of ſoft baſs, bringing it, in a 
care to preſerve the graft in its due poſition, and let the 
bandage be neatly tyed, and immediately cover the place 
with ſome grafting clay, obſerving to bring the clay near 
an inch above the top of the ſtock; and u little lower, than 
rhe bottom part of the graft, leaving a due thickneſs on 
every ſide of the graft and ſtock; and take care to eloſę it 


well in every part, that no wet, wind or ſun can enter; 
to prevent which, is the whole intention of the clay; 


for without that precaution, the operation would prove 
In performing the operation of whip-grafting, ſome 
people firſt cut and prepare the cion, and then cat and fit 
the ſtock to that; but it is not material which, provided it 
be done in an exact and ſomewhat expeditious manner. 
Next it muſt be noted, that the grafts muſt be now and 
then examined, to ſee if the clay any where falls off or 
cracks: if it does it muſt be renewed with freſh clay. © 
By the laſt week in May, or firſt week in June, the grafts 


and flocks will be well united, and then take off the clay 


and untye the bandages. | 
„ e e Cheſt Grafting... 


The next general method of grafting is that in the eleft. 
which is commonly called cleft or flit grafting ;, becauſe 
the ſtock is cleft, and the graft, put into the cleft part; 


and is performed in the following manner: 


The ſtocks or trees this kind of grafting ts performed. 
on, are generally about an inch, or an inch and a half, and 
even two inches or more, in diameter. Firft, with a ſtrong 
knite or ſaw, cut off the head of your ftock, and pare it 
very ſmooth; this done, fix upon à ſmooth part of the 
ſtock to place your graft ; and then on the oppoſite lide to 


the ſtock may not be more than about half. an inch broad : 
this done, prepare your graft or con, which is done in 
this manner: obſerve to cut your grafts into due lengths, 
leaving four or five eyes to each; then take your ſharpeſt 
knife and pare away the bark and ſome of the wood at the 
lower end of the graft, in a ſloping manner; about an 


then 


2 away part of the ſtock, about an inch and a half 
eep, in a ſtoping manner upwards, fo that the crown of 
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then cut the other ſide in the ſame manner, making it to 
have a wedges like ſhape; but ohſerve, that,that part of, 
the cien which is to be placed ontwards in the ſtock, muſt, 
be leſt near double the thickneſs of the other ſide; there-,. 
fore always take care to make one fide, thicker, than the 
other. The graſt being prepared, take your ſtrong knife, 
and place it on the middle of the ſtock, croſſways the ſlope. 
part, and with your mallet ſtrike the knife to the ſtock, 
obſerving; to cleve it no farther than what is neceſſary to 
admit the graft readily ; then drive the grafting chiſſel, or 
ſome inſtrument, a little way into the cleft, at the back of 
the ſtock, to keep it open, for the reception of, and more 
readily. fixing the graft. The graft muſt be placed with. 
great exactneſs; that is, it muſt be placed as far as it is 
cyt into the ſtock, with the thickeſt edge outwards, and. 
placed ſo that the rind of the graft may meet exactly. 
even every way with the rind of the ſtock. The graft. 
being placed, then remove the grafting chiſſel, taking 
care not to diſplace the graft : this done, let it be tyed. 
and well clayed in the manner directed above, in the work, 
ofiywhap-or.4gongue grafting.” os yg td age, 
But in this cleft grafting ſome people chocſe to put two. 
grafts in a ſtock ; and when that is practiſed they only cut 
off the head of the ſtock and ſo pare it quite ſmooth, and 


then cleave ir quite a-croſs, and put in two GAs one on 


each ſide the ſtock; preparing and placing them as above 
And in ſome trees or ſtocks that are not leſs than two 
or three inches in thickneſs, I have put in four grafts; but 
the ſlock for this practice muſt be twice 5 but the 
clefts muſt not be a;croſs, but parallel to each other, and ſo 
fix two grafts in each ſide of the ſtock, obſerving to bind 
and clay as above. 1 e IS 
The grafts will be united with the ſtocks hy the laſt 


week in May or the beginning of June, and then take off 


the clay and looſen the bandages.. 
There is another kind of grafting known by the name of 

crown grafting. _ pa V 

This way of grafting is commonly practiſed upon ſuch 

trees as are too large and ſtubborn to cleave, and is often 
performed upon the branches of apple and large pear 
trees, &c. that bear fruit, when it is intended to change 
the ſorts, or to renew the tree wich freſh bearing Wood. 
'The manner of doing this ſort of grafting is as fo . 
ph VJ 
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having a ſmall wedge of had wood, or rather iron,” let 
one ſide of it be ſomewhat roundiſh, the other flat; let 
this inſtrument be driven down gently between the bark 


and wood of the ſtock or ttee, obſerving to place the flat : 
ſide towards the wood, driving it far enough to'makeiroom 


for the graft ; then drawing out the wedge, flip down the 
graft, placing the cut or floping fide towards the wood, 
thruſting it down as far as it is cut; and in this manner 
you may put four, five or fix grafts, or as many as ſeem 
convenient, upon one ſtock, tree or branch. : DIAS 


When the grafts are all thus fixed, you muft then im- 


meditaely apply a good quantity of well wrought clay, 
bringing it cloſe about the ſtock and grafts, obſerving to 
raiſe it in a proper manner at top, fo as to throw the wet 
quickly off, and not lodge and get into the work, which 
Wodan afl. oe eg rt $0 UP OE UCRR 
- "Thoſe trees which are grafted this way, will take, and 
ſhoot very free ; but there is, for the firſt year or two after 
grafting, an inconvenience attending them, and that is the 
grafts being hable to be blown out of the ſtock by violent 
winds ; but this muſt be remedicd by tying two or three 


ſticks to the body of the tree, and the grafts may be tyed - 
g 1 1 * p >;\ * ; 4 _ 


to the ſticks. | 
The beſt time for performing this kind of grafting, is 


in the laſt week in March or firit week in April; for then 
the ſap will begin to be in motion, which renders the bark 


of the ſtock much eaſier to be ſeparated from the wood to 
admit the grafts. | | e T2549, DN Ks 

"Theſe grafts will be pretty well united with the ſtock by 
the end of May or beginning of June, and the clay is then 


to be taken away. 
| of TDDarcbing. 


Another way of grafting is Rill in practice, which is 
generally called inarching or grafting by approach ; but 


this is not near ſo commonly practiſed as the three ways 


before mentioned, and this way was chiefly invented for 
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Firſt, to cut 6 the head of the tree or ſtd ek; or of any! 
particular branch of à tree which you intend toggraft, and 
pare the top perfecthy ſmooth; ten Prepareriyour grafts, 
whith is done by cutting one ſide floping about un neh 
and a half in length, and pare” off only a little ofsthe 
bark towards each edge of the other ſide of the graft: then, 
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method of pef forming the pperation is this:: 
A intended. ed este ar) kun of tees or 
this manner of grafting, it muſt be obſerved that 
you would graft upon, and the tree from which g 
take the graft, muſt ſtand ſo near, or can be 


placed ſo near, that the body of the branch you would 
inarch can as it grows be brought to join readily to any 
part of the body of the ftock ; for the graft is not to be 
ſeparated from the mother plant, till ſome months after 


* 


performing the operation. | 18 
For inſtance, ſuppoſe you want to inarch ſome branches 
of trees, &c. and we will ſuppoſe the ſaid branches to be 
three, four or hve feet or more from the ſurface of the 
ground, and ſuppoſe the ſtocks you would graft upon to 
be alſo in pots; in that caſe there muſt be a kind of 
flight ſtage erected, cloſe to and as high as the branches 
of the tree: upon this ſtage the pots which contain the 
ſtocks muſt be placed; then take one of the branches you 
defire to inarch, and bring the body of the ſaid branch to 
touch that of the ſtock, at ſuch a convenient height, where 
the ſtock and graft is nearly of a ſize, and mark the parts, 
where the graft and ſtock will moſt readily join together: 
then in that part of the branch pare away the bark and 
wood, about two or three inches in length; and in the 
ſame manner let the rind and wood be pared off that fide of 
the ſtock where the branch is to be joined, the ſame 
length and breadth, fo that both the cut parts may exactly 
Join rind to rind: then cut a ſlit or thin tongue upwards 
in the branch, and make a flit the ſame length to receive 
it downwards, in the ſtock : then let them be joined, 
flipping the tongue of the graft into the ſlit made in the 
ſtock, ard ſee that the cut parts join in an exact manner, 
and let them be immediately tyed together with ſome baſs, 
and afterwards cover, the place with a handful or ſo of 
well wrought clay, being careful the. part be regularly and 
well covered, and let the clay be very well cloſed, that no 
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et a ſtout ſtake be driven into the ground, 


and that patt of the ſtock and graft muſt be faſtened to it, 
revents the graft from being diſplated by the wind. 
Remember that the ſtock and graft are to remain 
in that pofition for at leaſt fifteen or ſixteen. 1 
5 f | when 
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when they will be; well united; the graft. is, then 
ſebarated from the mother plant, being 1855 11 A 
with a perfect ſnarp knife, cu:ting of the branfh 
flope dawnwards to_the ſtock : the old ay att Vantage 
will, be adviſeable to tye them again gently, an We 6s, 


put ſome. freſh clay, which will till} be bf great ſervice,* _ 
and let them remain ſo for a month of five wecks. 
By this kind-of grafting you may raiſe almoſt any kind 
of tree or ſnrub; and it is often practiſed by way of curioſitx 
to ingraft a fruit-bearing branch of a fruit tree npon one 
of the common ſtocks; by which means there is raiſed &à 
new. tree bearing fruit in a few months: this is ſome- 
times pracliſed upon orange trees, &c. by grafting fruit 
branches on. ſtocks raiſed from the kernels of the ſame 
kind of fruit. | TT Eg 1 
Note, I mentioned the having the ſtocks for this opera- 
tion in pots, but this is only meant where the b:anches of 
the trees you would propagate are not near enough the 
We or for, orange and other green houſe trees and 
ubs; but as for ſuch trees and ſhrubs as grow in the 
_ confmon ground, and whoſe branches are favourably ſitua- 
ted for that work, there may be. ſtocks. plauted in the 
Sn or it may be performed upon ſtocks os 
trees that grow accidentally near. Os TS 
Sf or pas ; Th2q5!, e G4! wth tvwoe l 
— ———— 8 *# i 
* * dk add a ct i937 731 3.2907 ee 
Ehe Green-Houſe, . 5 ©: 
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Every day, when the weather is open, and any thing mild, 


let ſome of the windows be opened a little way, for the 
admiſſion of air, und take care that they are ſhut again in 


due time. B At VASJErDEH i; JULY 6 fi 10S bas 151 8497: 
Another thing to be regarded, is to keep che plants of 


all kinds free from decayed leaves, for thoſe are more 
hurtful to the plants while in the houſe, than many people 


are aware of; therefore, whenever ſuch leaves appear, let 


them be conſtantly taken off; and alſo let the tubs or pots, 
and preen-houſe floor, bw eleared: from the ſame; af HP 
dropt from the plants. W nt 
There is another thing which will be of great ſervice to 
the oranges, lemons, and to the plants in general; that is, 
to looſen the earth in the top of the pots or tubs, and. take 
a little off, and add ſome freſh in its ſtead; this will cer- 
tainly help the plants; and whoever will beſtow that little 
drefling upon them, will on the advantage of it in a 1 
time. bad{=Sitedi $7) 


Oranges and Arte. eobminol * '; 


Where oranges, lemons, myrtles, or the like, have naked 


or irregular heads, you may now begin to reduce them to 
the form you deſire. The branches or head may be cut 


eloſe, or otherwiſe ſhortened to the place where you defire 


ſhoots to riſe to form the head regular, for they wall break 
Out in the old wood. 
Then, when the trees are 3 headed down, it will to 


be an advantage to ſhift them; and the method is this: 


Let the tree be taken out of its tub or pot, with the ball 
entire, and then pare off all the matted roots round the 


outſides, and alſo. at the ſame time pull away a good deal 


of the old earth from the bottom and ſides of the ball; 
then, having ſome freſh compoſt ready, put ſome into the 
bottom of the pot or tub; fix the tree, fill it up with freſh 
earth „and give i it a little water. 

Hut in beading down any of the hes plants, if 
time, will not permit you to ſhift-them as above directed, 
do not, however, fail to treat them in the following man- 
ner: which is, to looſen the earth in the top of the tub, or 
pots, and down round the ſides, and draw all this looſe 
earth out; then fill up the tub, Seibt 8 new Sept 
and give ſome Water Hue 100 541 0 fi fan; + 


But ſuch orange or lemon- trees, as are in 2 very weak 


and 1 wed condition, ſhould be ſhifted into entire 5 
earth; 
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earth; that is to ſay, the plant muſt be taken out, all the 
old earth ſhaken entirely from its roots, and all-mouldy and 
decayed roots eut off; then let the whole root be waſhed 
in water, and plant it again immediately in a tub or pot 
of new earth, taking care not to place it too deep. 
After this, it would be a great advantage to the plants, 
if you have the conveniency of a glaſs- caſe, to make a hot - 
bed of tan or dung, but tan is much the beſt; and in this 
bed the trees are to be plunged: by which means they will 
ſhoot ſooner, and more freely, both at . * 908 a 


otherwiſe. + Jan! 


The Hot-Houſe 


DUE dep ree of heat muſt now be preſerved: 4 in | the 
A bark=bed; in the hot-houſe, where the pines are 
plunged, for many of the plants will ſhew fruit; and to 
3 them wen e chere muſt be a —_ heat 1 in the 
bed: E If | 

Nothing can eonribure 0 mute - to the free einn of 
theſe young fruit, as a moderately briſk heat in the bark; 
bed, where the plants are plunged; for if there be not a 
proper heat about the roots of the plants, it is impoſſible to 
make the fruit ſwell to any tolerable ſize. 

Therefore, Where the bark was not ſtirred up the aumer 
month, it ſhould now be done, for the heat will conſes 
quently begin to be very faint; but by ſtirring up the bark 
almoſt to the bottom, it will bring on a freſſ fermentation 
in it; by which means the bark will again recover a lively 
growing heat, and the good effect of it will ſoon appear 
both in the piants and n 3 it be done in due 


time. 200 3 10 mono 


It ſhould; if poſſible, be done in the firft week in ithe- | 


month; for if it is delayed much longer, tlie plants and 
fruit will certainly, for want of aà due Portion of heat, be 
much checked in their growth 100 wn 

In doing this work, obſerve in the firſt place to take all 


the pots up out of the bark; then begin at onetend of the 


bed, and open à kind of trench by taking out ſome of the 
bark, and carrying it to the other end; this done, begin 
at the tenen "WR Morne Wig. and work up the bark 

55 N 
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quite to the bottom, taking care t break the! cakes or 
lumps, and mix the parts all well together. O43 0G 

When this is done let the topobe Pmade level, and then 
immediately plunge the pots aguin to their rims as before. 

This Work is ſo very neceſſary, that it fheuld not on 


any conſideration be omitted at the time above men- 


tioned; that id wos day, ba the bark Par much en 
its heat. boch DAS nel $143 16 


ee ee ene tv e Meade bd 


heat, and retain the ſame well 5am: fix weeks to come, or 


thereabouts. 80 pt. 

:At the expiration of that dime! or about the middle or 
— time in March, the bark will require to be ſtirred up 
again, and then refreſhed with about one third or at leaſt 
one fourth part of newitan; the bark-bed after this will 
retainta proper degree of heat till the fruit are ripe. 


The bak bed wherein the ſucceſſion pine plants are 


See ſhould alſo be examined now with good attention; 


and> if the heat is found to be much decreaſed, the bed 


ſhould be treated in the manner above directed. 

The fruiting pine-apple plants ſhould now be often re- 
freſned with water, provided there be a good heat in the 
bark; and when there is a proper degree of heat and 
moiſture nen it will make the e fruit ſwell 
very faſt. 

But in watering theſe plants: be careful to give it mo- 
derately at each time: the rule is this, let the earth in 
the pets which contain the plants, be kept juſt a little 
moiſt; that is, in a middling degree; and if this 3 is ob- 
ſerved; the plants and fruit will thrive. | 

The ſucceſſion pine plants, that is, thoſe lieh are to 
fruit next year, muſt alſo be refreſhed now and then with 
_ water); in watering! theſe let 5 mie rule be obſerved as 
juſt mentioned abore. --/ i 
: Remember alfo to you water at times to the laſt year 's 
crowns and ſuckers. 445 
In watering the pine Wa in general Jes! particular 
Cave; be: taken to let no water fall into the hearts of them; 
for that, at this e e Arne eme eee thele 
kindiof plants. 92 2 10 001 913. 185 
Togprevent this; Hot . pipe as ad the 
former month, be always uſed at this ſeaſon when there is 
occaſion to water the plants; by the — of which the 

& watering 


11 
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watering may de weer with great exattneſs and ex- 


edition. 5 1 [3% 21110 fl im DAS 2 49 nu! 


No hot-heuſe ould be. deftitute of. ſach- a pipe as his, 
ſos: without it there: is no ſuch ching as watering the 
pines and other plants that are plunged in m | 
any degree of readineſs and certaint . | 

In ſome hot-houſes there are kept many * of a 
exotick plants, both of the ſucculent and woody kinds; 
and Where ſuch plants are, they ſhould ogg with 2 
proper ſhare of attertion. 250 

All theſe kinds of plants mould be — — 
clean from duſt or any ſort of filth that may at any time 
gather upon their ſtems, ſhoots or leaves, zadfuoh rd 
always be waſhed off as ſoon as it appear s. ; 

There is nothing more neceſſary than aba 0 — 
ſerve the health of all theſe tender plants; and where any 
ſort of foulneſs is permitted upon any of them, it will not 
only cloſe up thoſe ſmall -pores which are ſo neceſſary to 
the growth of all vegetables, but will. alſo nn inſects, 
and render the whole plant unhealthy. 

Theſe plants muſt alſo be kept very free from decayed 
leaves; that is, when any ſuch appear let them be im- 
mediately taken off, for they would injure the plants. 

Water ſhould alſo be given to all of theſe plants at 
times; ſome will require but very little and ſeldom, and 
others will need it pretty often. a 

Therefore let good care be taken that every plant accord- 
ing to it's nature be properly ſupplied with that! article; 
but be ſure never to give any ſort too much at a time, and 
in giving it always make a dion Wanne 
culent and woody kinds. 2 

That is, the woody plants will nook: water oftener, a 
more at a time than the ſucculent kinds; for ſome of ithefe 
require very little moiſture about their roots, and too much 
would rot the plants. i 03 0tz 19d mama 

Let the woody kinds in deere be moderately watered, 
not leſs than twice a week, and it will be fſerviceuble to 
ſprinkle water ſometimes all over the head ar bragches of 
theſe plants, eſpecially the coffee-trees. >! 2117 5s Ro 10 

But the ſucculent k nds, ſuch as the torch thiffles} melon 
thiſtles, cereuſſes, ficoides, aloes, ee Ihe 
like, muſt not be watered Neef eee e 
e | 93 yd 
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| on the ſurface of the _ now and then 
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In watering theſe kinds let great care be taken to give but 
little at each time, juſt as much as will reach the bottom 
roots. 

It will be ah advantage to all theſe tender plants, . both 
of the ſucculent and other kinds, to ſtir the earth a little 


bait Air to the Pines, \ \ ITN 

Freſh air ſhould now be admitted to the pines, _ all 
other plants in the hot-houſe, at all times when the 
weather will permit. 

But this, however, muſt never be done but when the ſun 
ſhines warm and the air 1s quite calm and clear; then it 
will be proper to ſlide ſome of the glaſſes open a Jeſſe 
way in the warmeſt time of the day. 4 

The beſt time of the day to do this, is from eleven 
to two or three o'clock ; but from the time of opening 
une Frog the Flats let the weather be the dane 


Plant Kidney Beans. : 


Now plant ſome more kidney beans in pots or boxes, 
and place them in the Hotneſs to ſucceed thoſe planted 
al. month. 

They are to be managed i in the manner mentioned laſt 
e 

Do not forget to refreſh, with water © thoſe kid - 
ney beans which were lanted laſt month; they will re- 
quire it at leaſt three times a week. 

_ You may now, in the beginning of this month, ſet 
pots of roſes. and honey-ſuckles in the hot-houſe, or 
pots of carnations, pinks, and double ſweet-williams, or 
pots of any other flowering plants, either of the ſhrub or 


herbacious kinds which you deſire, by way of 1 08 to 


bring to an early bloom. 


| The fires muſt {till be regularly made in the hot- | 
- houſe every evening, and alſo in the mornings when 


he weather is any thing cold. 
In very ſevere froſt the glaſs of the hot-houſe ſhould 


bd ous ey: night Wah mats or canvas. 
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\ Cucumbers and 3 1 £ 


by X AMIN E the ſtate af the A and 1105 
hot-beds, and ſee if they are of a proper degree of 


heat, ſo as to preſerve the plants that are in a ſtate of free 
growWwto. 


You, muſt let the heat be lively but moderate, by which 


means they will ſhew fruit plentifully, and theſe will ſwell | 


freely, and grow to a handſome ſize. 

This muſt be done by applying a lining of new. horſe- 
dung to the back or front ſide of the bed, as you ſhall ſee 
occaſion; but if the heat is not very much declined, it will 
be proper to line only one ſide at a time, but line the op- 
poſite ſide in ten or twelve days after. Make the linings 
eighteen or twenty inches wide, and as high as five or fix 


inches up the ſides of the frame; lay two inches of earth 
over the top, to keep the ſteam down. 


Let the plants have freſh air every day, by. raiſing the 


glaſſes in proportion to the heat in the bed, and warmneſs 
of the weather, 

Refreſh them now and then with. water; let this be give n 
very moderately, and in a mild ſunny day; ; the, beſt time 
for doing this is, from ten to two oclocck , 

Cover the glaſſes with mats every night, aud let them be 
uncovered in the morning about an hour and, a half, After 
ſun NPE: TIS; 


1 5 Say Cucumber * Melon 1 „ 


Sow the: ede of cucumbers and melons at 8 
ning, and alſo about the middle and towards the latter end 
of this month, to have a ſupply of young plants in readi- 


neſs, either to plant into new beds, or to n the place 
of ſuch plants as may fail. 
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Make hot- beds he be innin 

dhe 1 5 . 15 rs 4 
inning 'b 


n upon he 10 nay: feet his 
hulk; 2.20 9 8 5 95 dun 1 well down with the f 
you lay it on the My "bite not tread it: when heb bed 
is figiſhed, put on the frame and i and let it be 
manage ed, in every reſpect, as dire in the former 
month, and let the plants, either cueumbers or melons, be 
lanted and treated in the manner there directed. 
There are many 5 who cannot conveniently 
procure dung to begin to make hot. bedg for cueumbets or 
melons early : where that is the caſe, it is not too late to 
begin now.: a hot-bed may be made the beginning of the 
month, and the ſeeds of cucumbers and melons may be 
fown therein ; the cucumbers from this TY 0 willibe « 
to, cut by, the middle or latter end of May. 1 


Cucumbers and Melons: for the Bell or Hatid cual. 


About the eighteenth or twentieth of this month, is the 
time to 0 to ſow the cucumbers and N which are 
to be W under hand or bell * | 


Celliflervers: 


Tranſplant the colliflower plants which have flood in 
Homes, - or on warm borders, all winter, if not done laſt 
month. | 

Let theſe 1 planted in a rich ſpot of ground. The 
ground ſhould be well dunged with ſome good rotten dung, 
and aſterwards neatly dug or trenched one ſpade deep: 
taking care to bury the dung in a regular manner in the 
bottom of the trench. Obſerve to plant the colliflowers in 
rows thirty inches aſunder, allowing them the ſame diſ- 
tance between plant and plant in the rows. 

The ground where this crop of colliflowers is planted, 
may be fown. with ipmage and radiſhes, as mentioned laſt 

month. 

Draw ſome earth to the lems of the collifower plants, 

which are under hand or bell glaſſes; it will ſtrengthen 
them and promote their growth; give them air by —_ 
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the} laſſes are*fmall;. one A, 15 each WI nou 


Plant” thoſe Which you take, Fro m under the) gla Tes, int J 


an open ſpot, at the diſtances at ve mentioned 

"Where colliflower 1 were raiſed from ſeed Town the 
laſt month, "they ſhould now be pricked into a ſlight hot- 
ved, Which will N them e y.: Make the bed 


rame on, or arch it over 


> 
$ 
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* 1 Gn nenen 14 1 
| Plat date plants of all kinds, the begtiniag, or ny 
time this month, but the ſooner it is done the better. Let 


them be planted in good ground, at two feet and a half 
diſtance each way, or thereabouts. - _ ern . 


This diſtance is to be underſtood of ſich plants as ate to. 


young, may be planted cloſer; and DOTS or twe 
inches a- part will be ſufficient. _ _ 

Sow the ſeeds of cabbages, of any fort, the be ginni! "a 
niddfe of this month, for autumn and winter bl let 
be ſowyn in an open ſpot of ground, each ſort. ſepartre., RK 
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remain to grow to their full fize; but ack a as are to be . 


Red cabbage ſeed ſhould alſo be fown about the wick 
or latter end of this ionth, to raiſe ſome Dag for'\ . 
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Savoy ſeed, for a principal crop, tqglerve;the family from 

about Michaelmas to Chriſtmas, ſhould be ſown towards : "4 
the latter end of the month, in an open ſituation. 


* 
* 


V | 8 


Tranſplant ſome of the lettuce plants from the beds or 
borders where they have ſtood all winter; that 1s, if they 
ſtand too cloſe. In doing this, obſerve to draw the plants out 
regularly, and let the ſtrongeſt remain in the bed or border, 
at ten or twelve inches diſtance; then looſen the earth 
between them with a hoe, and clear away. weeds and litter. 
The plants which are drawn out ſhould be planted in an 
open ' ſpot of rich ground, at about twelve inches diſtance 
j each way. R 7 
Lettuce ſeed, of different forts, ſhould be ſown the be- 
| inning of this month ; and to have a regular ſupply, let 
Rue more be ſown about the middle, and a third ſowing 
about the end of the month. | ; | | 
Dig for theſe ſeeds a ſpot of rich ground in an open 
fitiatios, and let the earth be well broken. Sow the ſeeds 
on the ſurface, with an even hand, and rake them in light- 
Iy, taking care not to draw the earth in heaps, - 


— 


| Spinage. | 

Sow ſpinage once a fortnight, or thereabouts, to have a 
regular ſupply; for one ſowing will not continue fit for 
uſe, longer than that time, before it will run. Let the 
ſeed be of the round leaved kind ; ſow it thin in an open 
ſpot, and rake it in. 

Hoe, or hand weed, the early crop of ſpring ſpinage, 
thinning the plants at the ſame time, to five or ſix inches 
o | 10 | 
The crop of winter ſpinage ſhould now be kept clear 


from weeds, and the earth between the plants ſtirred with 
e ee 


Onions and Leeks. 


Onions and leeks, for the principal crop, mould. be ſown 
the beginning of this month, if not done the latter end of 
February. Sow theſe ſeeds on rich mellow ground, each 


on ſeparate pieces or beds. Rake them in evenly that the 
plants may rife equally in every part. St 


| th | 


a 
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Shto beds five or fix feet wide, with 'narrow alleys, about 
nine inches wide between, then ſow the ſeed: do not hows 
ever, tread the ground as above, but only ſtand in the alleys, 
and rake the ſeed in en taking pr pe hg Axe 
draw it in 1 heaps. ws 


= i} © — Ee 1 
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et 8 45 

Fork the TRI beds, towards the middle of che 
month ; in doing of which, care ſhould be: takeh, that the 
tork does not reach the crowns of the roots. 

The beds muſt afterwards be raked even, oblarvings that 
if you do not rake them immediately after they are fork- 


ed, to defer it no longer than the end of the month, or at 


fartheſt the firſt week in April, for by that time the buds 
cite begin to advance towards the ſurface, 
Planting Aſparagus. 1 
New plantations of aſparagus may be made now, hene 
wanted, this being the proper ſeaſon to remove theſe plants: 
bat it may be done my time in the ee when. che 
weather is mild. | 
The ground where you 3 to >make new 3 
beds, ſhould be trenched, and a large quantity of good 
rotten dung buried equally i in the bottom of each trench. 
Ihe trenches ſhould: be ſo deep that the dung may be 
buried at leaſt twelve or 6fizen inches below the ſur- 
face of the dug ground. 1 1% 
The ground being dug, 1 laid "EA Jivide. it into 
Beds four feet ere erb two 1 wide betwsca 
the BORO: 77554 i 
ITben ſtrain your Ine, ond: hen e a fade four Heep 
(ds; 5 lows hwiſe, of each bed, twelve inches aſunger ; 
obſerving that thexwo outſide drills of each bed, muſt not 
be nearer the edge than ſix inches; and when you. haye 
f opened one drill, let that be planted before you open 
another. Place nee enen in the r hos or twelve 
\ Inflles' Eh, ai 9200 3s 991 37 wo 1 th Ivo 
In placing the: plants, ae they a 2 be placed 
fo for to* ke fat in the bottom of the; trench, as by; ſome 
— 4 — but muſt be placed nearly upright,agaioſt 
ny düsch '6f- the! trench: or drill, and ſo that the crown of 
1585 plants may he at leaſſ two i but at moſt never more 
than three; inches, helow the furface of the ground; and let 


them be all placed in an equal 2 ſpreading e 
| om 


* 


tween row and row. 
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ſomen/ hat regular, and at the ſame time drawing a litt 


earth up againſt them with the hand, juſt to fix the 
plant in it's que poſition, ; and when one drill is thus plant- 
ed, immediately, wi ha rake, draw the earth into the drill 
over the plants, and then proceed to open another drill, 
and plant it as above, and cover it, and fo on till, the 
Whole is planted. When they are all planted, let the ſur- 
face of the beds be raked imooth,, and clear them from 
ſtones: At each corner of every bed, let a firm ſtake be 
driven into the ground, to ſerve as a mark for the alleys. 

Many of the kitchen gardeners, about London, plant 
five: rows of aſparagus plants in four feet wide beds: that 
is, allowing no more than the diſtance of nine inches be- 


It is the cuſtom with ſuch people as ate obliged to 


| make the moſt of every ſpot of ground, to ſow a thin crop 
of onions the firſt year, on the new aſparagus beds; and 
this may be done without hurting the aſparagus, provided 
the/onions are not ſuffered to grow juſt about the plants... 

- | Aﬀparagus plants for the above plantation, ſhouid never 


more than two years old; but moſt gardeners prefer 


thoſe that are only one year, and I have obſerved that they 


generally fucceed the beſ. 


It muſt be ohſerved that afparagus will be three years at 


Fooneſt after planting, before it is fit to cut; but it is belt 


not to cut it till the fourth year, eſpecially if the plants 


were but one year old when they were planted. 


Sow the ſeeds of aſparagus this month, for a ſupply of 
young plants, to make new plantations in the fucceeding 


year, where wanted, and alfo for forcing where required. 
Theſe ſeeds ſhould be fown-on a ſpot of rich light earth; 


and when the plants come up, they muſt be kept perfectly 
free from weeds, by a careful hand-weeding, and now and 
then refreſhed with water, in dry weather. os 


In making new plantations of aſparagus, it. is the cuſtom 


of ſome gardeners, inſtead of putting in young plants as 
above directed, to ſow the ſeed at once in the beds, where 
the plants are to remain and it is not a bad way, for by 


that practice the plants are not diſturbed hy removal, and 


conſequently! cannot fail of producing, @ regular crop. 
But it muſt be obſerved, that if two pieces of ground are 


to be laid down the ſame year in aſparagus, and ſuppoſe 


one piece to be planted with young plants, the other ſown 
eee eee aiqeb eee . 
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as above with ſeed, that piece which was Planted will be 
ready to eut a year before that ſown with ſeed: 

However, to ſuch as chooſe: to raiſe a otnitation of 
aſparagus at once from the ſoed as above; the method i is 
this: 

The beds to be four feet wide, and prepares as before 
directed for the plants; then mark out four, or if you 
p'caſe five lines lengthwiſe the beds; then along theſe lines, 
at the diſtance of every nine or ten inches, put in a few 
ſeeds, covering them half an inch deep: when the plants 
have been come up ſome time, they muſt be thinned, 
leaving only two or three of the ſtrongeſt in each place; 


and after a while thinned again, leaving but "on of the beſt 


plants in each hole. 


1 


Make a general dreſſing of artichokes the beginning o or 
middle of this month. 

Where the ground has been trenched up, and laid over 
theſe plants, to protect them from froſt, let it now be level- 
ed down, if not done in February, and dig about the plants. 


As you proceed, obſerve to let two ox three of the ſtrongeſt 


ſhoots remain upon every root, and lip off the others with 
your hand. 

In doing this, being careful to open the earth deep 
enough abcut each ſtock or root that you can readily get to, 
ſtip the Tuperabundant ſhoots off clean from the place from 
whence they ariſe ; minding, as above, to leave two good 


ſhoots, but never more than three, upon each root or ſtock, 
cloſing the earth in again about the reot, and alſo about 


the young plants, prefling it. cloſe about them with your 
hand. 

The ſhoots which are flipped off, will do to make freſh 
plantations, where wanted; for artichokes are encreaſed by 
planting the young ſhoots, and by no other method; and 
this is the ſeaſon to do it. 

Therefore, where a plantation of artichokes are wanted, 
Jet them be planted as ſoon in the month as n pro- 
cure good plants. 

They mould be planted in an open ſituation, yr in- 
good ground; alſo let a good quantity of rotten dung be 
ipread over the piece, and dig it in. 

Theſe plants muſt be planted in rows a yard and a half 


aſunder, and not leſs than two feet, nor more than a yard 


diſtant 
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* 3 laſt won fh. Tet? l 
- Town the beginning of this, for an ear | 
:ore of the ſame ſeed about the midd e or towards che 
latter end, for the principal crop ; the . Teed mould be Town 
in a warm ſpot of rich earth; cover it but Hghtly, er 
more than a quarter of an inch; or you m 25 An 


with a Tight and even "hand, Tprinke” the "bet with ih water 
- Frequently in dry renee = per _—_— 2 r 
mils 14 a7 * Small. Salleting- ür rd wo27 


Small PR be as ereſſes, Wert radiſh, 
2 — turnep, ſhould be ſown once a week at leaſt, in a m 
border, obſerving to draw ſome ſhallow drills three inches 


*afunder : ſow the ſeed- therein, each fort I and 
cover them 2 with earth lightly. | 


; N * 
5 * 5 4+: PE a 2 _ r * 2 . N 


r | 25 * 
r * DIP ge 4179, Ma farin. 1 _—- #7 Z 
— naſturtiums; their flowers are by ſome uſcd 

—— and the ſeeds of them are required in — 

for pickling: draw a drill or two for them where the 

ground is dry, near an inch deep: place the ſeeds therein 
two or three inches apart, and cover them with earth the 

F depth: of the drill: by rok the plants riſe and begin to run, 


Freer ckeie n for 2 are 
of the climbing kind. e 


SOS (NES 47 Purflane, N 
Purſlane, if ere early, ſnould be . the be- 
» — of this month, in a hot- bed. Make the bed 
light, eighteen inches high will do; put a frame on and 
cover the bed with earth four or five. inches thick: ſow the 


ſeed on the ſertace, and cover it about a quarter of an inch 
with light eartn. 
This ſeed may be 8 in * of rich earth. in the 
natural ground at the end of the month... 
Saw parſley, chervil, and coriander Eats 3 e 
: ſhallow drills for theſe ſeeds eight or nine inches aſunder; 
ſow each ſort in ſeparate drills, and cover r chem about half 
an inch deep with earth.. 
Paꝛrſiey may be ſown in a aogle eil joe tharedge of the 
| quarters, or borders of this garden: it will make a uſeful, 


and BOS neat edging, if not W — to e 


ve 


. 
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Fennel, Dill, Angle, Savory, c. 
22 115 Sacks of I, dil borage, Dusget, ſorrel. and 

rigold, ſhauld be 2 ee * an. if 
"Hor. own in Februar 7:6 

Clary, ſmallage, orach,. and bugloſs, : may 1 * e at 
__the ſame time, and the ſeeds. of all other herbs of the 
_ fame kind. 5 

Plant fli ps of baum, tarragon, tanſey;. penny-royak,. and 
"chamomile ; plant the flips nine or ten inches diſtance 
from each other,. in beds of rich earth. 

. Sow hyſſop, thyme, favory and ſweet-marjoram, at the 
NEARS but they ſucceed very well if ſown any time in 

this pn of : theſe ſeeds ſhould be ſown ſeparately: in ** 
of rich light earth, and raked in. 

Plant ſlips or cuttings of ſage,. hyſfop, rhyme, and 

favory, any time this month: 

Theſe cuttings ſhould be the laſt year” 85 ſhoots, ahout 
be, ſix, or ſeven inches long; but there are ſometimes to 
-. be found flips, or ſuckers ring from the bottoms cf the. 
old plants; and- theſe are often furniſhed with roots; caeſe 
lips or ſuckers are rather to be choſen than curtings: 

Plant them in a ſhady border five or fix inches apart; 
theſe will take root in a ſhort time, and will make good 
plants in, three or four months, if you water them in dry 
weather; when they are well rooted, they may be taken 
up, and planted at proper diſtances in beds of rich earth. 


Roſemary, Rue, Sour hernæuood, c. 


Plant ſlips or cuttings of roſemary, rue, ſouthernwood, 
wormwond and lavender, and the like kinds; let theſe be 
planted in a ſhady border, fix inches apart; they will 
take root freely, by obſerving to water them in dry weather; 
they may be tranſplanted into a more open ſituation after 
they are welL rooted and have got ſtrengte n. 

It muit be alſo obſerved, that in planting the euttings 
of theſe plants, that 'the ſhoots which were produced laſt 
Fear are to be choſen for planting'; they thould*be from 
about: five or fx, to eight or nine inches long aceording 
as you can find:them ; put each omgny: or my YL two 
Parts out of. three: into the earth 237 222, @InE © 

But ſometimes there are alſo Mpsor ſuckers to be met 
-withy which rife immediately from the roots of tie older 
plants; theſe ſſbuld alſo be choſen; beeauſe they are often 
well furniſhed with roots. 

E 5 


. Chives. 
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Chivers a Are FIN — a a family, and. this 360 5 ace . 
plant them: the method is to part or take of, ſome, lips. 
from the old roots, and plant them in beds, where they are 


to ruin at e eight inches diſtance, 


RF | Mint. e 

This 18 now a a good time to make new plantations of 
mint. 

This plant is propagated either by ſlips or by parting 
the roots; but encreaſing it by ſlips is moſt generally rb: 
tiſed, and the method is this: 

In the third or fourth week in this month, have recourſe 
to ſuch old beds of mint as are well flocked with young 
plants, and there ſlip or draw up a due quantity of the 
beſt of the young plants, obſerving to ſlip and draw them 
up with roots; to do which, you muſt draw them up gently, 
and with the help of your knife at times, to raiſe or ſe- 
parate them; by which care, every Plant will riſe with 
tolerable good roots. 

Having procured the plants, let them be planted in rows 
about fix inches aſunder, and ſet them five or fix inches 
diſtant in the rows; and let them have immediately a tolera- 
ble watering to ſettle the earth. 

The method of propagating mint by roots is 5 get a 
quantity of roots, and let theſe be parted in a proper man- 
ner; then draw drills with a hoe ſix inches aſunder; place 
the roots in the drills, cover them about an inch a with ä 
| earth, and then rake the ground. 

But when the above method is to be raRtiſed, the roots 
ſhould be-procured and planted either m February or the 
beginning of this month, or in October or November. 


C apficum. 


Sow capſicums : the ſeed- pod of theſe plants are muck 


f 
l ll eſteemed ſor pickling: let this feed be fown in a hot-bed 
= about the middle or towards the latter end of this month; 


and when the plants appear let them have a large portion 
of free air, and water them frequently; in the middle or 
latter end of May they will be fit to tranſplant, which muſt 
bei into beds of rich earth! in nn common en, | 


2 Garles 
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Garlic, &c. 


plant garlic and ſhallots ; let theſe be planted in the 
manner” mentioned in the former month, and the” ſooner 
they are © planted? now, the better. ga eta 1 


n i 
The dry onions which begin to ſhoot in the houſe way be 


planted in a ſmall ſpot in tne 8 he, will ſerve to 
pull up for ſcallions. | 0 


| Scorzonera and Salle afy. 


Sow ſcorzonera and ſalſafy where W and ao 
eres let theſe ſeeds be ſown thin on rhe rate beds, in an 

en ſituation, and raked in; _ may NR avy*+ time 
N een 


5 


| Fouls + 

Sey the ſeeds of Himabdrgl or Tae e outet 1 iF 
they were not ſown the former month; Jet this ſeed be ſown 
thin and equally, on beds of rich earth i in an open ſituation, 
and rake them in: when the plants are up and have got 
a little ſtrength, they muſt be thinned to ſix inches diſtance, 
that the roots may have room to ſwell; for it is the root of 
this plant that is to be eaten. 


5 


 Kidney-Beans. 


Kidney-beans may be planted about the hs of this 
month, if the weather is dry, and the ground not too wet; 
they muſt be planted cloſe under ſome warm wall, or they 
will not ſueced well. 

Draw ſome drills for them in a warm border, about two 
feet, or thirty inches aſunder. 15 

Place the beans in the drills about two or three inches 
apart, and cover them with earth about an inch 825 OE 


 Cardoons. 


Sow cardoons'; dig a bed of light earth for them in a 
free ſituation ; let the ſeed be ſown _— aud water the'bed a 
frequently in dry weather: 120 


— 


ee 550 | 
Potatoes may, yet be planted any rime this month, but 
the ſooner this 15 done the better. : 
In planting potatoes, be careful to procure oma wad 
ſets ; that i bh, to pick a quantity of the beſt kinds of theſe 
E 6 * 


. 
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roots, chooſing ſuch as are de ſound and of a tolera- 
ble large ſze: Moore ared for planting 
by cutting or quaf ell earn s to ſay, each root 
to be cut into two, three, or aha 1 minding par- 
ticularly that each piece be furniſſied with at leaſt one or 


| $ 
CY gs! preparty „they ate to be planted Fi 


not .lefs th 3 — | jpeg. nor more A NA two 
} 3G n Bt al alk e . THe, Ke whe diſtant in 


280 3 
14 IV. 


vantage, to add at . ee time to eren Yread ee 
moderate quantity of dung, laying it over the potatoes, 
and then turn the earth over that, and fo on to the end. 

Or yon may, if thought more convenient, firſt dung, 
dig or plough the ground, and afterwards plant the po- 
tatoes with a dibble; or otherwiſe draw, with a ho eor 
plough, drills or trenches about ſix or ſeven inches deep, 
and ſo place the potatoe ſets in the drills, and cover 
them i in. | 


I have known gardeners plant potatoes in this manner : 
dig round holes about two feet and a half over or more, 
and ſeven or eight inches deep, and fl them with balf 

Totted dung, laying it higheſt in the middle, and then 

place the potatoes upon the dung about a foot aſunder, 

, Covering them with the earth which was thrown out of the 
T 


holes, hey thould be covered fix or ſeven inches deep. 
Theſe 8 ſhould be at leaſt a yard every way aſunder. 


190 
b e n eee Artichokes. 


Plant Jeraſalews artichokes where required. 
Theſe toots will thrive in almoſt any ſoil; but ove it 
is not eaſy to clear ihe ground of them again, for the leaſt 
bit will grow. 
Let. them be planted i in rows two feet aſunder, a and about 
fifteen inches diſtant in the rows. 99 
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some prune, kgs, the Jatter end el abel nn, but that Ts 
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wrong; the young bearing ſhoots | 
them are liable to be killed by the froſt in ſevere winters, 
„be beſt, way is, to let theſe trees remain unpruned ; 
then, if ſevere froſts ſhould happen, there will be a chance, 
out of the whole, to find enough that have eſcaped. the 
"Frolt, to lay in to furniſh the wall. 
In pruning fig-trees, obſerve to leave a ſufficient ſupply 
of the. laſt ſummer's. wood, from the bottom to the ex- 
tremity every way, in every part where n and where 
there is proper room to train them; ſo that the tree may 

be e with them, at moderate diſtances, för 
. theſe bear the figs the enſuing ſeaſon. e 


5 j * 


Take care always, in particular, to train in every year 
ſome young ſhoots at or near the bottom, that there may 
be a ſupply of young branches coming up regularly one 


A after another, to ſupply the places of old naked branches, 

which will appear every ſeaſon in ſome part or other of the 
tree; for ſuch branches as are old, and have no you 

: wood on them, ſhould be cut out, that there may be ſuth- 

cient room to train the bearing branches neatly, and at 

proper diſtances ; for they ſhould not be left or laid in 

ton ale IE eh 

The young branches of fig-trees muſt not be ſhortened 

or topped, but leave each at full length ; for were they to 

be ſhortened, it wauld not only cut away the part where 

it fruit would have appeared, but alſo occaſion them to run 


ſt much to wood, and thereby never produce half à crop. of | 
fruit. : * N Vt, 7 C Its 178 

t - | Let every branch be nailed ſtrait and cloſe;to; the wall, 

at equal diſtances, ſeven or eight inches from each, other, 

or thereabout. 


| Planting Fig-Trees. 
Plant fig-trees where wanted, this being rather the beſt 
month in the year for removing them, for they will now 


take root in a very; ſhort time, +66) 
. | IIb In 
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Ia planting figs it will be neceſſary to obſerve, that 
theſe trees are propagated in general either by layers, or 
by the ſuckers which ariſe from the roots of the old trees. 

Therefore, when it is intended to plant theſe trees, let 
ſome good ſuckers of a moderate growth, and ſuch as are 
firm and well ripened, be procured either the beginning of 
this month or in October, and plant them at once in the 
place where they are to remain. 

But thoſe trees which are raiſed by layers made from 
the branches, are rather to be prferred to the ſuckers, 
becauſe ſuckers are apt to run more to wood. The ſeaſon 
for laying down the branches to raiſe new trees, is in 
March, October or November: but, in time of hard froſts, 
they ſhould be covered with long litter; theſe layers will be 
well rooted in a year, when they ſhould be ſeparated from 
the old tree, and planted where they are to remain, 

If theſe trees are to be planted againſt walls, or pales, 
let them be planted at leaſt twenty feet diſtance from each 
other. . | 


Apricot-Trees, if, 


Where apricots, . peaches, and neQarine trees, ſtill re- 
main unpruned, let them now be pruned and nailed, as 
| ſoon as poſſible; they ſhould: be finiſhed by the middle of 
the month, at fartheſt. 5 1 135 
The buds of theſe trees being now pretty much ſwelled 
for bloom, are thereby liable to be rubbed off with the 
leaſt touch; therefore great care ſhould. be taken when 
you prune them, otherwiſe many of the buds will be diſ- 
placed. | | 
In pruning theſe trees, let the ſame method be obſerved 
as in the former months. 1 5 , 
Nail the branches even and cloſe to the wall, at equal 
diſtances, taking particular care of the buds, for they are 
more liable to be rubbed off in nailing than pruning. 

When apricot, peach, and nectarine trees are in bloom, 
ſome of the choice kinds ſhould be defended from froſt, 
if it ſhould happen at that time, by covering the trees 
with mats. | | | 207 
The mats for this purpoſe ſhould be of the largeſt fize; 
one end of them ſhould be fatened with nails or hooks, to 
the top of the wall, and let them hang down over the trees. 
The lower end of the mats ſhould. alſo: be faſtened down, 
of | F, DOTS. | 0 
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to prevent their being blown to and fro by the wind;- Which 
would beat the bloſſoms off. 

When the weather is mild, che mis mould de taken of ; * 
for it is only in ſharp! froſts that the Ddr nie to be 
thus ſheltered. | 

Finiſh pruning pears, plus cheirieg and apple bees, : 
either againſt walls, eſpaliers, or ſtandards. 

Pruning of theſe, and all other fe- weer which yet a 
remain unpruned, ſhould now be forwarded as faſt as 


poſſible, that the whole may be Ae rr Ney middle 
of the month. 


Planting F ail Her 


Fruit- trees of all kinds may be planted, any time from 
the beginning till about the twentieth, of this month, with 
ſucceſs. | | 

The trees which are lanes now will take root in a ſhort 
time; and with the aſſiſtance of a little water in dry weather, 
they will ſhoot freely. 

Note, In moiſt ſoils, fruit-tree may be planted any time 
this month ; there will be no hazard of their growing, but 
the ſooner in the month all planting is done the better. 

In planting fruit-trees, either for walls, eſpaliers, or 
ſtandards, obſerve to plant each kind at the diſtances men- 
tioned in the former month. 

The method of planting is to open a wide hole for every 
tree, and when it is opened to the on om you intend it, 
looſen the bottom well. | 

Then prune the roots of the tree ; that is, cut off bruiſed 
and ragged roots, and trim the ends of all the roots in 
general. | 

This being done, place the tree in 1 Ou then break 
the earth well, and throw it in equally about the roots; 
and when all is in, tread the ſurface gently round the tree. 

New planted fruit-trees ſhould be well ſecured from the 
violence of the wind: if they are ſtandards, let them be 
ſupported with ſtakes ; if dwarfs, Bren ere or ef] paliers, 
by being faſtened thereto. 


Proning and ordering young Apricot, anale ard Neaarine x 


FEES. | 
Now! is the only proper time to head A wong b 


cot, * and * Which have * Pla _ 
noe 


OY 
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eee eee, 
O — Juſt: Raps by rob ag we mg 
cherefore Warch the opportunity, and let their heads: be 
ſtortened at the proper time, Which will be a great ad- 
vantage. Berz 2507 4557); tes wh {Rae e 7 4: 555d Yo 
+ The bead thoald be cut down to the third or fourth eye 
from the bottom; and if there are two ſhoots fromthe 
ſame ſtock, let them both be cut down, as above.. 
wy The reaſon o this-practiee is, that the trees may pro- 
duce ſome ſtrong ſhoots near the ground, ſo that they may 
be fuürniſhed equally with branches, from the ſurſace of the 
earth,” to the top of the wall. 
- But if the trees were not to be headed down, as — 
7 chey would run up with a ſtem like a ſtandard tree, and 
not ſurniſh you with a branch, to ſignify, within two or 
three feet of the ground'; fo that the uſe of fo much of that 
. of the wall would be entirely loſt. 
Such young apricot- trees, as were headed n a year 

ago, and having each produced three or four ſhoots - the 
lait ſummer, ſhould now have theſe ſhortened: to- ſuch 
lengths as may encourage each ſhoot. to produce two or 
three new ones, the ſame ſeaſon. 

Ihe method is this: let each ſhoot be ſhortened: to about 
one half of its original length; that is, ſuch as are twenty 
inches long, ſhould be ſhortened-to-ten or eleven inches ; 
and ſuch as are-fifteen inches in. length, or thercabouts, 
mould be ſhortened to eight or nine inches, and ſo i b | 
ar er 12 e different lengths of the ſhoots. 5 


De ordering young Appli- Trees, &c. 


Prune down alſo. the heads of young dwarf — mY 
pears, plums, and cherry-trees, which were lately planted 
againſt- Walls or eſpaliers, that they may put out ſome good 
ſhoots ne at the ground, to ive the Wetten af bt wall, 
> oreſpalier, Aherewitb zn 
If the heads of theſe trees — but 2 one — 's rang 
- from the bud or graſt, let them be ſhortened 40 thfee or 
four eyes, Gbſerving to do it juſt. as they begin to break, | 
as before mentioned. 265 or Mor & i bins prod 
Suppeſe they are two ere bud or af and 
the firſt tts were eut down,as above, laſt fpring';: babe 
nstc ere produced from them the laſt ſummer. be 
alla ſhortened now to - or * LIES, | . 


0 * 


my © 


e 
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the apricots a eaches, for it 1s by orten properlyz; 
ET and: ne, be: — — 
* chat the hole ſucceſs: depends on forming a. vſd- 

and handſme tre. >4d3 24 e t 

When a young wall or efpalier tree, is well furniſbed 
with branches near the ground, theſe 'will-readily ſupply 
You-with — er eſpalier 


upwardsτ ⁰ r 7423 56 ad mai; 13) eee ee 
But in the common courſe of ꝓruning apples pears, 
plums, and cherries, their ſhoots, or branches, are not to 
be ſhortened; for after the young trees are furniſhed with 
a proper ſupply of branches at bottom, their ſmnoots maſt 
then be trained to the wall at length, only fhortening a 


particular ſhoot at places wherein more n — n! 
Ker EI py NE . F ft 2 


43 Þb $ $2.4 — Wir 3 © 
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Prune gooſeberry and currant buſhes, where Pers are 


*not yet done; but let this be done at the W 
"6 month; 


Keep the: branches ng aud the middle of thertrees 
open, and clear of wood, ſo as to admit the fun and air 


freely; 5 Which means the fruit will 0 large and well 
taſtrd. 2: 


Dig the ground dotwolm the gooſderry * currant trees, 
where ir has not been done in the former months. 

The looſening of the ground about the roots of theſe 
ſhrubs, is of great ſervice to them, and at no time more 


Nor than the . as they are gd now ENG.» to 
oot. 


N þ . — Ng 
LS | 8 0 


2 W fs 
1 . 1 


err ez N 
Pe upben ies ene wanting, -abſerriag to cut out 
al dead wood ; and where the live wood ſtands too thibk, 
let them be e out as in the former month 5 and ſhonen 
the'ſhoots*whith are left.“. dd alan 235 VI 
The ground between the rows of raſ obrivies mould now 
be dug, if it was not done before; it ill ſtrengthen the 
ſhoots, and add a neatneſs to the place. Damn ad xx 
Plantations of raſpberries may be made at the beginning, 
or middle of this month, where required z they will-rake 
root De after _ * W —— 3 — 


EY 2 2 — * wag 2 1 *. N 
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provided you give them a little water now and then _— 
weathe | 


8591 331613 603 as at ii bas 11111 10 

In planting 8 remember 5 it is the young — 
Which were produced from the old roots laſt year, that are 
the proper plants; chooſing ſuch whoſe roots are well 
furniſhed with fibres, rejecting ſuch as have naked nn 
rOots. 

Let them be planted in the manner — at the diſtance 
mentioned i in the former mont. | 

Dig the fruit«tree borders which are not yet * 2 | 

This will be ſerviceable to the trees, and will deſtroy 
weeds ; and after being neatly raked, the borders will ap- 
pear freſh and decent. 
* Stir with a hoe, the ſurface of ſuch borders as were dug 
in the former month, and then let them be raked ſmooth ; 
by which means the growth of young ſeed weeds will be 
retarded, and the whole will appear neat. Wh 


Prune Vines, 


Where there are vines that are not yet pruned, let them 
now be done as ſoon in the month as poſſible ; for when 
vines are- pruned too late, there is ſeldom a 2000 crop 
ſucceeds, 


 Propagate Vines, 7 6 E 
Plant cuttings of vines any time this month, by which 


means you may propagate any ſort you deſire, for the cut- 
tings will take root freely. 


They may be planted in the places where they are to 
remain, either againſt walls, or elſewhere ; which is much 
the beſt method. 
The cuttings muſt be ſhoots of the laſt year, ſhortening 
them to twelve inches in length, or thereabouts ; and let r 
each cutting have about an inch, or ſo, of the former year's . 
wood at its bottom. 10 
Plant them ſomewhat ſlanting, and ſo deep that oily J 7: 
one eye may appear above ground, and that ſhould be ff 
: ad to the ſurface, | tl 
Strawberries. 
Dreſs the- firawberry beds if they were not Jone i in the MW 90 
former month; the Plants will now Begin: to puſh e no 
ang the Genen a 11 ae a Seer. di, 


— | | | ; Clear : ma 
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Clear the beds from weeds, and the plants from ſtrings, 
and other litter; and if the piants ſtand too thick let ſome 
be thinned out. * J 150 Nins 937175 30 ＋ S At 1e a 1 

It is the beſt method to keep theſe plants in ſingle 
bunches as it were, and clear of each other, ſo that there 
may be room to dig round them with a narrow ſpade or a 

trowel. 300 
The beds being cleared from litter, looſen the earth 

between the plants; and if you add a little freſh earth te 
the beds it will ſtrengthen the plants, and they will flower 
ſtrong, and produce large fruit. % ad F. 

Strawberries may now be planted where required. Ob- 
ſerve the ſame method as mentioned the former month. 


— K — th. 7 * > * 8 
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The Pleaſi ure, or Flower Garden. 


Annual Flowers. 


XH AK E a new hot-bed about the middle or latter end 
| of this month, to prick the tender annuals in, which 
were ſown in February. Let the bed be thirty inches. 
high, or thereabout, and make the top even ; then ſet on 
the frame; and, when the great heat is over, let the earth 
be put on; let the earth be light and rich, and perfectly 
dry, and lay it equally over the bed fix inches thick. 
When the earth is warm, prick the plants therein at three 
or four inches diſtance each way, and give them a little 
| ſprinkling of water; then let the glaſſes be put on, ob- 
ſerving to raiſe them a little every day to let out the ſteam: 
Hy ſhade the plants from the ſun, till they have taken freſh 
root. 3 F<) 5; | 15 ny 
When the plants are rooted and begin to puſh, they 
= ſhould have freſh air every day; therefore let the glaſſes be 
FJ raiſed a good height, to admit it to them: remember to 
ßprinkle them with water frequently, but a little at each 
ume. ä | | Eh? 90707 8K 


— 


Soæoing tender Annuals, | 


A hot-bed may be made the be inning of this month, 
to ſow the ſeeds of tender annual flowers in, where it was 
not done in February. Make the bed in every refpe& as 
directed in the former month. The ſame kinds of ſeeds 
r may be ſown, The plants which are raiſed from this 
| | ſowing, 
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FFC 
ſtrong and beautiful in FR ff 

eee nen ne 

th 857 . Sexving hardier kinds uf Annuals. | > 
$4 og inen TSA DOA 1320100. 501 AT Wort. .: 
A flight hot-bed ſhanld be made in, the firſt or feco d 


week of this month to ſow the ſeeds of the more hardy 
kinds of annual flowers in. „ „ on, 
Make the bed two feet high; and after the top is made 
level and (mouth let che frame be put on, and Jay, the 
dan of four o 4 five inches of Ten Caf th even, all over 
, ˙ — Bi RH CLE IE fie” e 
So, in this bed the ſeeds of China after, India pink, 
marvel of Peru, balſam, palma Chriſti, capſicum, mig- 
nonette, French ard African marigolds, and. se 
ſtocks. In the fame bed, ſow the ſeeds of chryfanthemunr, 
tree and purple amaranthus, perſicarias, love-apple, ſca- 
biouſes, convolvulus major, and eee ſeyeral 
EVVJJVVVJVV%½b0h%0%́ĩdſñ 
The method of ſowing theſe ſeeds is this; draw ſhallow 
drills from, the back to the front of the frame, two or 
three inches aſunder: ſow the ſeeds therein, each fort 
ſeparate, and not too thick : cover the ſmalleſt ſeed about 
a quarter of an inch, and the largeſt near half an inch. 
When the plants are come up. let them have air, by, raiſing 
the, glaſſes 2 conſiderable height every day: when they 
hene been. up ſome time, and have. got a fiele Rrcngths 
they. muſt be gradually hardened to bear the open air, b 
taking the lights entirely off every mild day. Refreſh 
them, now and then with moderate ſprinklings of water, 
ſome. of them will be fit to prick out next month, and all 
r eo nets ant 
Where a hot-bed cannot, be conveniently obtained, you 
may ſow ſome of the above mentioned annual floyer feeds 
on a WM m border „Xhere che earth 1 rich and light. 382 
Sha he forts that will ſucceed, are China aſter, ten- wee k 
ſtock, India pink, African and French marigold, chry- 
ſanthemum, purple and tree amaranthus, perſicarias, ſca- WW 
iouſes, and convolvulus major; ſow the ſeeds thin, each W 
ſort ſeparate; and arch the bed over with hoops: then, every 
night, and in bad weather, let mats be drawn acroſs the 
boops, With this management the plants will come up, W 
and grow freely ; and if you, refreſh. them with water 20 Wl. 
dry weather, they will be fit to plant out about the _ 


„ me 
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of May or, * innipg of June, and will flower prey _ 
and 4 0 toler le 2054 time in autumn. * n en . 


F has 1 2 an 
a rdy « annual fr Peavers 


Sow in FR _ and other p arts of 1 thi garden, the 
ſeeds, of all forts of hardy annual owers. The ſorts Are, 
large and dwaf annual ſunflower, oriental mall low, Ja- 
vatera, larkſpur, flos adonis, | ſweet” ſultan, large feth- 
coloured and blue and yellow TDi, Sow allo con- 
volvulus major, Oweer-ſcented and Tangier. peas, and 
naſtuftium. Likewiſe ſow the ſeeds of the Spaniſh "nigetla 
purple and, white candy tuft, venus looking glaſs, venus 
navel wort, dwarf double poppy, lobels-carchfly,, dwarf 
annual lychnis, ſnails, caterpillars, and convolvulus minor, 
and ſome others. | 

All the above kinds of hardy annual flower ſeeds ſhould 
be fown, each kind ſeparate, in patches in the different 
borders, and in the manner mentioned in the former 
month, 'The plants muſt remain to flower, in the places 
where they were ſown, for they do not well bear tranſ- 
planting : therefore, when, they come up, let them be 


8 thinned where they have riſen too thick; water the patches 
F in dry weather, both before and after the plants are come 
” up 

3. Two ſome freſh earth to the pots of double wall-flowers, 
J double ſtock july flowers, double ſweet williams, rockets, 
”- roſe. campions, catchfly, campanulas, and ny pc 


and ſuch like plants, which” were potted laſt autumn, or 
before. r 


In doing this, clean the Paste firſt from deczyed leaves; 


Il then” take ſome of the earth out of che pots, hüt take care 
1 not to go ſo deep as 10 diſplace the roots of the hs iv 
thy then fi) up the pots again with the freſh earth 


them 18 BRL this, will HO en their 1 | 


the e plants will ſhoot cnt Wie e large fle 10 ens 
2 1a blogingy rs Lp Aniq 8ibal 3 


The high af double chryſanthemums, hier 
plagted in boxes or pots laſt autunin ſoaks de Pra 
ed out un gh in the pots Seer 7 LB Gn ns 
of them may be opt: dut nebet Lug in the 


among other flowe ts,” Where Ul ter fir on — | 
make han Alone ap peatrance. oy «8 ; Vn wore bas 

Il 00 TL appes ff 02 20 44 His, vaio rode v1b 

| WM R Auricula 


[ } 


e 
The fine auricula plants in pots. ſhould now be guarded 

from much wet, cold winds and froſt; ſuch weather being 
Hurtful to their flower buds, which are now in forwardneſs. 
Therefore continue the pots under the hoop arches, where 
the plants can enjoy the open air, and be defended when 
there is occaſion, by drawing mats over the hoopßp. 
The plants ſhould not be debarred from a warm and 
moderate ſhower of rain now and then, if ſuch ſhould 
happen, for that will do them good. When the weather 
is dry let them be refreſhed moderately with water at times, 
juſt enough to keep the earth a little moiſt about their 
roots. | . 3 5 T 3 
The pots ſhould be kept free from weeds, and the plants 
from decayed leaves. 

| Carnations. 

The carnations which are not yet planted into the large 
pots where you intend them to flower, ſhould be planted 
therein the beginning of this month. 

Take up the plants with ſome of their own earth about 
their roots, and place one plant in the middle of each pot; 
but if the pots be large, you may put two plants in each, 
cloſing the earth well about them, and give a moderate 
watering to ſettle the earth about their roots. Place the 
pots where the plants may be defended from cold winds; 
and water them moderately and frequently in dry 
weather. 2 3 | 8 

The carnation plants which were planted laſt autumn, 
into the pots where they are to remain, ſhould now be freſh 

earthed. ; | Oe 

Let the plants firſt be cleared from dead leaves, then 
take ſome of the earth out of the pots, as near to their 
roots as poſſible, without diſturbing them; then let the 
pots be filled up with the freſh mould, laying it cloſe 
round the plants; after which, water the pots to ſettle the 

The freſh earth will be of great ſervice to the plants, it 
will ſtrengthen them, and cauſe them to ſhoot ſtrong, and 
produce large and handſome flowers, . 


| - Tulips, e. | | 
Now protect the more curious kinds of tulips, hyacinths, 


Tanunculuſes, and anemonies, from cold rains, and we. 
whi 


1 


* 
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which frequently happen in this month. Their flower-buds 

are now advancing apace; therefore, if you deſire to have 

large and beautiful flowers, you muſt beſtow covering on 

them, then. they will blow in their true perfection. Let 

the hoop arches be continued over the beds, as mentioned 

in the former month; every night, and at all times, 

when the weather is froſty, and in exceflive rains, let 

the mats be drawn over the hoops. 98 1 

In mild days let them be conſtantly uncovered, that they | 

may enjoy the free air; and a moderate ſhower of rain will 

do them no harm, but will be ſerviceable. 95 
If the hoops, which are fixed a croſs the beds, are low 

and too near the flowers, they ſhould be removed, and 

taller hoops ſhould be fixed a croſs in their places. 


Hyacinths. | 
Fyacinths will now begin to advance apace; you ſhould 
therefore prepare ſome {ticks to ſupport their flower ſtems, 
for the large double flowers being heavy, the ſtalk alone is 
not able to bear them up. Let a ſmall ſhort flick be fixed 
in the ground near every plant, and let their flower ſtalk: 
be brought cloſe, and faſtened to them neatly, with ſome ' 
ſoft tying. | | 9 


Ranunculuſes 


Plant, if required, ſome ranunculuſes and anemonies ; 
they will blow and make a fine appearance in May and 
June, after the early planted ones are gone. In dry_ 
weather, let the beds be frequently watered after the 
plants are up, and they will flower tolerably ſtrong. 


Perennial and biennial flower ſeeds, of moſt kinds, may 
be ſown any time this month. | 


| Carnations, Pinks, Sc. | Ra, 
The kinds proper to be ſown now, are carnations, pinks, 
{ſweet williams, wall-flowers, and ftock july flowers, of all 
ſorts. Sow alſo fingle roſe campion, catchfly, ſcarlet lychnis, 
columbines, Greek valerian, ſcabiouſes, and Canterbury 


bells. cats 
Hollyhocks, &c. 


The ſeeds of hollyhocks, French honeyſuckles, tree 
primroſe, campanulas, and foxgloves, may alſo be ſown 
this month, and ſeveral other ſorts. Dig a ſpot of light 


ground for the above flower-ſeeds, in a ** 
| © 1 but 


a” | | 
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but not cloſe to walls or other fences. Divide the piece 
into beds forty inches wide, and the beds into as many 
arts as you have kinds of ſeeds to ſow; then let the ſeeds 
6 ſown thin, and each kind ſeparate; and let them be 
covered properly with earth; the larger ſeed half an inch, 
and che ſmaller ſeeds about a quarter of an inch deep. 
But in ſowing theſe kinds, or any other ſorts of peren- 
nial flower feeds ; it is the practice of many people to draw 
drilis to ſow them in, proportioning the depth of the drill 
to the fize of the particular ſeeds, and ſo that each kind can: 
be more regularly covered with the proper depth of earth 
they requie ; but however this practice is very proper 
for the larger kinds of ſeeds: but as for the ſmaller ſeeds 
they may be either ſown as above in drills or ſown by 
broad-caſt on the ſurface of the beds, and raked in; and 
ſome people practice this method: firſt rake the ſurface of 
the bed ſmooth; then, with the back of the rakes turn the 
depth of a quarter or half an inch of earth equally off the 
ſarface of the beds into the alley; then ſow the ſeed, and, 
with the teeth of the rake, draw the earth back again over 
the ſeed. 
When the weather is dry, ſprinkle the. beds frequently 
with water, and the plants will be fit to prick out in May 
and June, | | 


: Dig the Borders. 


Dig ſuch borders cr other parts of this garden, as 
are not yet done, and rake them {ſmooth ; they will then 
be ready to receive the ſeeds of annual flowers, and plants 
of others; beſides, they will appear freſh and neat. 


Tranſplanting Perennial Plants. 


Where there are vacancies in any of the beds, borders, 
or other parts of this garden, they may now be filled up 
with many different kinds of flower-plants, which will yet 
ſucceed, if planted ſoon in the month. EX 5 

The ſorts proper to plant now, are lychniſes, roſe- 
campions, — 83-4 catchfly, and campanulus: they may 


be planted any time this month, where required; but the 
ſooner the better. | | | 


; 6 Se. 

Plant alſo in the borders or clumps carnations, pinks, 
and ſweet-williams, both double and ſingle; batchelors 
buttons, and double feverfew ; golden rod, perennial | 


ſun- _ 


* time. 
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fun- owerbz, ennfal- aſters, and Trench, 17 5 5 
Alſo columbi nes,” Canterbury - bel jy mag i: 1 


gloves, bes Pain role, with ſeveral 'oth ers lite aft. 


Alb the above plants will take root in 17 ſhort. 


aud, 

if yoy ſupply them With water now ang, then, 1 4 0 
: cher“ they will all of them flower this ſealo bh... 3 

Plant alſo dwarf fibrous rooted FEW DEE: 


in the borders ; they will take root fregly, and i in al 


Such as 1 auriculas, double daiſies, double 
*camomile, London pride, violets, hepaticas, thrift, prup- 
roſes, and gentianella ; and any other ſuch like kinds wall 
My well, if planted at the beginning. of this month, 
Give them ſome water when firſt planted, and at. times 
il N are well rooted, and they will grow. Ll 


l 
Hoe and rake the Borders; © 


„Iboſen the ſutface of thoſe beds or borders. 1 which, were 
5 and planted with flowers of any kind laſt aſt autumn, or 
any time ſince. 

Let this be done in a dry day, and with a ſmall hoe, 
ſtirring the earth carefully between the plants, taking.care 

of the ſhoots from bulbous roots, which are now juſt 
eping though the ſurface: then let the beds or borders 
be neatly raked ; and, as you go on, clear away all decayed 
leaves which appear about any of the plants, and let the 
whole be cleared from weeds, and every ſort of rubbiſh: 
By thus mo the ſurface of the borders, the firſt 
growth of ſeed-weeds will be prevented, and it will greatly 
promote the growth of the flowers, and che borders will 

b. clean and agreeable t to look We = 
Dig the Clumps in the 75 r 


* —_— 


Di the ground in the elumps or borders between flower- 
ing rubs and evergreens, if not done in the former 
months. Let this be done at the beginning of this month, 
it will help the plants greatly, and the ground Te" turn- 
ed up freſh, the plants will fhew a — M 


Planting Flowering Shrubs. api Lets 


Where flowering ſhrubs, or trees, are wanted 1 10 any part 


of this garden, they may now be brought in and Planted, 
for 1 ſorts wall een ; 


5 „„ SF Such 
1 2 UC 
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| "RY as the althza-frutex, ſpireas, ſyringas, gelder- 
roſe, honey-ſuckles, and many other kinds of hardy flo -- 
ering ſurubs, may be planted where they are, eee | 


& 


£xeotich-T; res. of | x? 


Hardy exotick flowering trees or ſhrube, of moſt kinds, 
anay alſo be tranſ planted any time this month. 


. T1 ranſplanti 2 E vergreens. "ue, 


| Encegrees of moſt kinds, may be planted: any time this 
month, where required; they will take root ſooner now 
than at any other time of the year. | 
| Particularly the arbutue, or irawberry<tch magnolias, 
bays, pyracanthas, phillyrea, and alaternus, may be 
tranſplanted any time this month, when the weather is 
mild. Plant alio where wanted laurels, Portugal laurels, 
Jauriſtinus, evergreen-oak, hollies and.yews ; alſo cytiſus, 
and ciſtuſes, with any other ſuch like Kinds of cis green 
Mrubs or trees. 
The cedars of Lebanus may be likewiſe tranſplanted 
any time in this month, as alſo pines and firs of all ſorts, 
cypreſs, Junipers, and the like kinds. 
Let the evergreen and all other ſhrubs, be planted at 
Tuch diſtance that they may not croud each other, as they 
grow up, for they always ſhew themſelves beſt when they 
ſtand at ſome diſtance from each other. Shrubs of all 
kinds ſhould be plauted at ſuch diſtances, that there may 
be good room to dig the ground between them, and alle to 
hoe and clean, when wanted. 
In planting evergreens and ſhrubs: of every. kind, let ü 
expedition be mie in doing it, ſo that they may be 

lanted as ſoon as poſſible after they are taken up, or 
CET from the nurſery, or elſewhere. Open a hole for 
each thrub, wide enough to receive the roots freely, and 
let them be- of a, proper depth, and looſen the bottom 
well. The holes being ready, bring the ſhrubs, and 
prune off broken or bruiſed roots; then place them in the 
Hole upright, break the earth well, and throw it in Saba 
about their roots, and let them be covered a proper depth 
Make the earth hollow, like a baſon, round each ſhrub, 
to hold water when given in dry weather; and lay ſome 


mulch, or ſome fort of litter, on the ſurface, round the : 


tree, to preſerve the earth moiſt about their roots. 
Immediately 
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Immediately after planting, fix ſtakes to ſuch as require 
map port, and let them be faſtened thereto. Let every ſhrub, 
as ſoon as it is planted, be well watered, to ſettle the 
earth about the roots. 
| Box Edgings. 
Plank box edgings, when wanted: jt will take root ſoon, 
and grow free enough, provided you water it a few times, 
Where there are any gaps in the former planted edginos, 
let them now be made good; for ragged 500 uneven edg- 
Inge s have a diſagreeable look. 
hrift, if neatly planted, makes pretty edgings to 
borders, or flower beds, and is by ſome. muc!t efteemed for 
that purpoſe. Plant this, where required, the beginning 


of the month ; and water it at e in dry weather, till 
it is well rooted. 


7 


Clean the Pleaſurt Garden. 


Every part in this garden ſhould now be well a 
and put into the beſt order. 

Keep the graſs walks and lawns perfectly clear from 
worm-caſts, for theſe appear unſightly, and ſpoil the graſs. 

Where ſuch appear, let them be broken and ſpread 
about with a taper and pliable aſh pole, and let the graſs 
be afterwards well rolled, by which means you will be 
ne to mow it cloſe and even. 

Graſs will now begin to grow a- pace, if the weather i is 
mild; therefore let the walks or lawns be mowed. in good 
time, before the graſs is rank; otherwiſe you cannot eut it 
cloſe, ſo as to have a fine and even bottom. 

Let the edges of the walks or lawns be all neatly cut 
now,, with a ſharp e iron; it will add greatly to the | 
neatneſs of them. 

| Laying Turf. Fey 


New e eke or lawns e Rl be made, wheror re- 
0 8. any time this month. i 

Turf will grow freely if laid now, e it is Juli 
down ſoon after it is cut. It ſhould be well beat after it 

is laid, and well rolled after heavy ſnowers of rain, which 
will render the ſurface, ſmooth and fim. 


Gravel Mallt. 8 


„Gitte all ſhould now) be kept Ferkel clean Hon 
weeds, and ſuifer no ſort of litter to * upon them. 


11 Roll 
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Rell che walks well twice: every week, when the wea- 


| ther will permit; by which means they will be firm, and 
the ſurface will be {mooth, and agrecable to walk upon, 


and to look at. N 
Turn gravel-walks where the ſurface is dirty, or over- 


grown with moſs, or full of ſmall weeds. 


By turning the gravel, the moſs and weeds. will be 


deſtroyed, and the walks will appear as freſh as when firſt 
made. 


Such pravel-walks as were broken up od laid in ridges, 
the beginning of winter, ſhould now be levelled down, and 
put into their proper form. 

But this ridging of gravel-walks in winter, is the moſt 
;All-loooking and unneceſſary contrivance, that ever was 
Introduced into a garden; though a common cuſtom among 
gardeners. 

There is, I think, in this practice, ſomething very 


contrary to reaſon ; the walks are thereby rendered al- 
together uſeleſs, in the winter ſeaſon ; when, in ſome gar- 
dens, it muſt certainly be very incommodious, both to the 

- 32 and the gardener himſelf; and in all gardens it 
has a deſolate and confuſed appearance. | 


The reaſon ſome give for this abſurd cuſtom is, that it 


prevents the growth of weeds ; but I deny that, for it has 


rather the contrary effect: there is one thing I can affirm, 
that, by ridging the walks in winter, it greatly deadens the 


colour of the gravel, and prevents its binding properly, 
when laid down in the right form. | 


However, where this has been practiſed, let the ridges 
be levelled down ſome time this month. 

In turning, or laying down gravel walks, either old or 
new, the work ſhould be done to the greateſt exactneſs, the 
walks being a principal part of a garden. 

Gravel walks ſhould be made higheſt in the middle; but 


the riſe ſhould be eaſy, and ſhould come on gradually from 
both fides, finiſhing them off ſomewhat rounding. 


Be careful not to make them too high, or of a den 


He in the middle, for a walk made in that form is uneaſy 


to walk upon, and is alſo diſagreeable to the eye. 

A gravel walk of twelve feet wide, ſhould have a riſe of 
A three inches in the middle; that is, the middle ſhould 
Tiſe gradually ſo much higher than the ſides. 

The ſame riſe ſhouid - allowed in proportion to the 


Wach 5 f. every 8 ravel walk ; ane of twenty-four e 
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10 
ſhould not have more than ſix inches riſe in the middle; 


and a walk of fix feet wide, ſhould not have more riſe than 


an inch and a half. | | | YE 
The method is this: allow for every foot the walk is 
wide, a quarter of an inch riſe in the middle; this will 


be ſufficient, for the riſe ſhould never be more than juſt. 


perceptible ; and if the walk exceeds twenty-four or thirty 
feet, that allowance ſhould be diminiſhed about one third. 
When a gravel walk is made according to the above 
dimenſions, it will be agreeable to the eye, and a perſon 
can walk in any part ot it with pleaſure; and there will. 
be ſlope enough to prevent water lodging on any part of 
the ſurface. _ 1 $449 8 
As you proceed in turning or lay ing gravel walks, ob- 


* 


| ſerve to tread, rake, and roll them, every twenty feet, or. 


thereabouts.. The method is this: _ 1 
When you have advanced with the turning or laying, 
about twenty feet from the end, let that be trodden all 
over equally; then ſmooth it off with the back of the 
rake, and roll it directly; then lay as much more, and 
tread, rake, and roll that; and ſo proceed to the end of 
Fra walk, for gravel never binds ſo well as when freſ, 
irred. | 15 4 PR: | 


The Nurſery, 
3 E 1 5 
RAF T apples, pears, plums, cherries, &c. this being 
the principal ſeaſon for doing that work. 1 
Having procured 2 of the proper kinds, a ſharp 
knife, ſome new baſs, and a proper quantity of well- 
0 ba clay, proceed to the work the beginning of the 
month. 8 | Ee 
Cut the head of the ſlack, which is to be grafted, off, 
near the 38 that is, if the trees are intended for the 
wall or eſpaliers. i gee oO Sn» 
But the ſtocks which are to be grafted for ſtandard trees, 
may be cut off to what height you ſee convenient. 
In performing the operation of. grafting, let the fame 


method be practiſed now as mentioned in the work of the 
nurſery laſt month. 
2 | The 


= 


_ 
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The trees which were grafted a year ago, ſhould now. 
have their ſhoots which they made laſt ſummer ſhortened, | 
that they may be furniſhed with branches near the ſtock. 

Let this be done juſt as the ſhoots begin to puſh, ſhort- 
ening them to four or five eyes. 

The ſtocks which were budded the laſt ſummer with gilt, 
ſhould now have their heads cut off; by which. means 228 
whole nouriſhment will go to the N + 

Having a ſharp knife, cut the head of the lock off — 
a. hand's breadth. above the bud; let the cut be made 


F * on the r fide of the ory” to that 22 


tbe bud. 
| 8 wing Ben of hood E een 


- Now 3 1s the time to ſow the ſeeds of many ſorts of hardy 
exotick-trees and ſhrubs. 

The ſeeds of the tulip-tree, larch- tree, and plane- tree, 
may be ſown now; alſo the ſaſſafras, arbor judæ, and the 
Virginia dogwood 3 alſo the ſeeds of American cypreſs, 
Virginia wainut; and the acacias; with the ſeeds of not 
ocher hardy American trees or rubs. 

As moſt of the ſeed-frops are now generally well ſur⸗ 
niſned with many ſorts of exotick. trees and ſhrub- ſeeda, 
every year, from America ; whoever may be inclined to 
raiſe any cf the ſaid trees or ſhrubs, from ſeed, may be 
ſupplied with the forts they deſire from the above ſhops. 

The method of ſowing the hardy kinds, is eafy enough; 
and many ſorts of them will Row fr freely, and with. little 


trouble. ö 
Dig a ſpot for them where die ground i is aun So of a 


looſe texture, and in a fituation not too much expoſed, 
Let the earth be Fee Well broken, and make the ſur- 
r 

Divide the piece into beds three feet and a half wide, 
and the beds into as many Party, as you have kinds of feeds 
to fow!' * Zi 

Sow the beds wy ſort in its ſeparate bot bre plant 
them, as you ſee it moſt convenient, according t to the kinds 
aps ſizes of the different ſeeds. ' © 5 

Cover them With fine light earth, taking care that each 
art, according to its ſize, be coveted a proper depth; ſome 


balF an inch, and others an inch, or an inch aud a half 
deep; according tothe ſize of the ſeeds, fruits or nuts. 
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In dry weather, let tile beds be | be frequent! - ſprinkled 


with water and When the wn is hot, a rr n witty 
mats: __ be ſerviceuble. #4: v Hon | 


1 Ra 7 
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Dans e of 4107 0% toy 
:Evofietrens and ſhrubs of many kinds, may "Y propoga- 


ted from-cuttings ; this is a good ſeaſon to plant them. 


Dig a ſpot for them where the ground is ſomewhar 
moiſt, and not ſtiff; let the earth be well broken with the 
ſpade, and rake the ſurface ſmooth then divide the piece 
into as many parts as youhave kinds of euttiags to plant. 

Take off the cuttings with a ſharp knife, from the trees 
or ſhrubs you want to increaſe; let them be of the lalt 
fummer's ſhoots, and they ſhould be ſix, eight, or ten, 
inches long, according as tide can find them proper for 
your purpble. 

Plant them in rows, bi put each cutting about half 


way in the ground, and cloſe the earth well about them. 


In dry weather let them be watered twice a week, and 
Keep them perfectly clear from weeds. 

The cutting of moft kinds of hardy trees and ſhrubs 
which will grow by that method may alſo al be planted, 
where not done in autumn or laſt month. 


Ws Cedar of Lebanus, and other hardy Evergreen Shrubs 
; and Tree Seeds. 


The cedar of Lebanus ſeeds may be ſown now; 8 the 
ſeeds of pines, firs, cypreſs, juniper, and The like; 
this being the proper ſeaſon to ſow theſe and the like 


kinds. 


Dig a ſpot of light earth for theſe ech and divide it 
into ſmall beds; ſow the ſeed therein, each ſort by itfelf, 
and cover them with light earth about half an inch. 

Watering and ſhading the beds in dry hot weather will 
be very neceſſary. It will be of 88 5 eta if you, do i it 
while the-plants are young. ew tt 

The ſtrawberry- tree, or abutus, may edited from food ; 
and this is the ſeaſon to ſow it. 

But the moſt certain method i 1s to ſow this ſeed i ina hot- 


| bed. The method is this: 


Fill ſome ſmall pots with freſh light earth ; fow-the ſeed 
therein, and cover it near half an inch, then Put the Pots 
to Þ (Rear rims in a hot-bed. 


F 4 | Sprinkle 


* 
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_ Sprinkle the pots frequently with water, and when the 
plants appear, they ſhould have a great deal of free air. 
* Theſe ſeeds will grow, if you ſow them in a bed of na- 
tural earth, but not fo quick nor ſo certain. /s 
The acorns of evergreen oak may be ſown now alſo 
the ſeeds of p:illyrea and bays, and other evergreens. ” 

Sow theſe ſeeds in light earth, and cover the acorns: 
about an inch, and the others about half an inch deep. 


Bak. 


| Tranſplanting Ewvergreens. | ; 
Tranſplant evergreen ſhrubs or trees, from the ſeed-bed, 
or from other parts where they ſtand too cloſe, this being a 
proper ſeaſon for removing moſt ſorts of them. | 
The evergreen oak, phillyrea, alaternus, pyracantha, 
and bays, may be tranſplanted now; alſo the arbutus, 
e ee and Portugal laurel, cytiſus, and ciſtuſes, hollies 
and yews. | ; 5 | 
Tranſplant alſo cedars and eypreſſes, pines, firs, and 
Junipers. with moſt other ſorts of evergreens and ſhrubs, 
Tranfplant any kinds of exotick ſhrubs or trees, where, 
it is neceſſary to be done, this being the proper ſeaſon ta 
remove theſe ſorts. 1 52 


' Tranſplanting flenvering Shrubs. 
Moft kinds of hardy flowering ſhrubs, may alſo be re- 
if required. Pf Go 
In tranſplanting the different kinds of young trees or 
firubs, it ſhould be obſerved that cloudy and mild calm 
days ſhould be choſen for the more tenderer kinds, and 
particularly the evergreen plants; for much depends upon 
this and the expedition in planting them after they are 
taken up. © FE mie iy | 
Plant them with care, breaking the earth perfectly well, 
and fee that it falls in properly N and about their 
roots, as it ſnould do. "SW. 
Immediately after planting, let them be well watered, 
and repeat the waterings occaſionally in dry weather, 
It will be proper to lay fome mulch, or ſome ſort of long 
litter, on the ſurface, to prevent the ſun and wind from 
drying the earth too much about their roots. 
Such as require ſupport, ſhould have it as ſoon as they 
are planted ; for that purpoſe let a firm ſtake be fixed in 
the ground, and faften their ſtems thereto. 
| Seedling 


« : 
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Seedling Trees and Shrubs. 


Look over the ſeed-beds of young trees and flirubs ; 3 if 
weeds appear on them, let them be carefully picked out 


by hand in time,. before they mix- their-roots -with thoſe of 


the . 
. aterings: 


In dry weather it will be proper to refreſh; the ſeed - beds 
of young trees and. ſhrubs, with water, now and then; 
a little at each time will do; it will be very ſerviceable to 


them. 


Vines: 


Vines of all ſorts may be propagated by cuttings ; ; this 
is now a proper ſeaſon to plant them. 

The cuttings muſt be ſhoots of the laſt ſummer's growth, 
and Hens to ten or twelve inches ; and, if poſſible, 
let an inch or two of the former year's wood be left at the- 
bottom cf. each cutting. 

Plant the cuttings ſo deep, that only one eye can be 
ſeen, and that muſt be cloſe to the ſurface of the earth. 

If you practiſe as above, few of the cuttings will fail; 
they will take root freely, and produce tolerable ſhoots. the 
ſame ſeaſon. 


Keep them perfectly free from weeds, and water tem. 
moderately in dry weather. 

In ee, the above cuttings, obſerve to put them 1 in- 
to the ground in a flanting direction. 

But theſe trees generally ſucceed beſt when the cuttings» 
are planted at once 1n the place where W are to remain. 


* 4 _—_ 
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4 The GreenFlglhs 


0 PEN the green-houſe windows every mild day, that 
the plants may enjoy the freſh air n for now 


they require that neceſſary article. 


When there is a ſharp cutting wind,. or a very cold air, 
the windows ſhould be kept cloſe; for ſuch weather would 


ruin ſome of the tender kinds, and would be of bad conſe-- 


quence to all. : 
Keep the windows cloſe every night. ; 
Look over the tubs or pots, every other day, and ſee 
where water is wanting, and let ſuch as require it, be 
F Y ſupplied. 


en cans. 
" * * 
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ſopplied therewith, e care to uſe moderation i in that 


caſe. ; Y 3. 1190 9 1911 


Water will yes grebe to man of the plants, but 


eſpecially to all the woody kinds, if you apply it in due 


time, and in nen c er and n wlll: no re- 
guire itSroquentss ee e ee 2351 OV: . 

But be {ure not to give them! too mach water at a time, 
for that would prove the deſtruction of many kinds, and 
would be prejudicial to the plants in general, u en 
while they are confined in the green-houſe. 0 

Keep every plant in the houſe free from decayed leaves; 
that is, where ſuch appear, let them be immediately pick- 
ed off; for theſe, if permitted to remain; would preju- 
dice the + rat on the Plants; i beſides, they appear nd 
preeable.. 

Where- duſt, or mould: zneſs, or any ſort of filth appear 
bn the leaves of the orange, or lemon-trees, or was 17 75 
let them be cleaned. 

This muſt be done with a ſounge dipped i in vater, 
cleaning the leaves therewith, one by one. 


Orange or Lemon-trees.- 


Where orange or lemon trees have decayed, or have un- 
fiehtly heads, it will now. be proper to head them down, and 
alſo at the ſame time to take the tree out of the pot, or tub, 


and replace it again with” ſome ſreſh earth; by which 
means they will put out new ſhoots, and will appear with 


full: and handſome heads, by the end of July: 

Prepare for this purpoſe a proper quantity of freſh earth; 
let this be broken well 17 75 the Met and lay It ready 
near the'green-houſe. 

Then bring oat the wes; and prune their heads: as 


| * as you ice convenient, and cut out all dead wood. 


When this is done, let the tree be taken out of its pot 
or: irub;; preſerving the ball intire; then with a knife 
pare away from the bottom and fides all the matted foots, 
with part of the old earth, equa}ly round the fide of the 
ball'; this doit; put ſome freſh earth in the bottom of the 
pot, or tub, and immediately place the tree, and fill up 
round the ball with more earth, bringing it at leaſt an 
inch over the top of the ball. | 
Give a moderate watering, as ſoon as they are e planted, 
to Cauſe the earth to ſettle in among the roots as it ſhould 


do. 
Then 
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Then return the trees to their places, i in the green-houſe, 
and let them be refreſhed with water frequently; but ſet 
this be given in {mall quantities, juſt enongh. to oo de 
earth; about the roots a litide moiſt. v 121999 

When they are brought out uf the houſe Gin ate 8 
feaſon, let them be placed in a ſhady anne aud we id 
them well with water in dry weather. ©. 1. 304 

But ſuch orange trees, and whoſe, 3 are in a very 
Gekly condition, ſhould be treated, if poſſible, as directed | 
for ſuch i trees in the work of che green. haue laſt month. 


41s T a IS z bÞ EPs 
= ith riles. | 


"Where: myrtles. have decayed, or . Beads let 
them alſo be headed down, and let ſome of the earth be 
taken off the top of the pots, and round the ſides; then 
bl. up the pot with frei earth, and water them. 

Theſe trees, with this management, will break out 
again very freely, and will, in four or five months, time, 


be well turniſned with Entire new bandes ane 
duly with wateFeno wid: 4 | 


1 3110 91 
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Shifting Plants that vant it end Pots... 


Avy of the oranges, lemons, or myrtles, or other green- 
houſe, plants, that, Want. larger Pots, may be ſuifted into 
them any time this month. 

When you take them out of 'thein pots, let the mouldy ; 
or decayed. roots, on the outſide of the ball, be parted off 
with a ſharp knife, with part cf the old earth z then ſet 

2 in their: new. Po and. alt up. the ſpaces: with feln | 
cart 

W ater- Aden inedbbehy ae cht; 83 ad ſet l in . 
place in the Sean, aud they will e reelys. York: | 
at top and root. | 

The oranges, and Fenner -houſe plants i in general, hs 
d0 not require ſhifting, ſhould have ſome freſh. earth added 
to the tops: of their Pots, or tubs ; it will encourage 5 
Plants greatly, and it is ſoon done- | 

Firſt looſen the old carth in the tops of the tubs, or 
pots, quite to the ſurface of the roots, not to diſturb them, 
and looſen it alſo. down round the; ſides, a little way; then 
take out the looſe earth, and fill up the pots with ſome 
Ae i POWs. ns give them AIR watsring. 
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| | Sow Exctick-Tree Seeds. 
A hot-bed may be made the beginning of this month, 
to ſow the ſeeds of tender exotick-trees, or plants, upon 
either of the green-houſe, or ſtove kinds. The bed ſhould 
be made of tan, and covered with frames and glaſſes. 
The feeds ſhould be ſown in pots of light earth, and 
the pots ſhould be plunged to their rims in the tan, and 
ſtiould be moderately watered at times. DR) 
Where tan cannot be obtained readily, you muſt make 
8 of hot dung, preparing it firſt as you do for other | 
ot-beds. N _ 
Make the bed three feet high, ſet a frame on, and &}* 
when the great heat is over, lay on three or four inches. | 
of earth. | : | | 5 5 
Then fill ſome ſmall pots with fine light earth, ſow the 
ſeeds in the pots, and cover them lightly with fifted earth; *. 
then plunge the pots in the earth on the bed, and put ov = 
the glaſſes. 
Let the pots be frequently ſprinkled with water, and 
when the plants appear, let them have frefh air, by raiſing 
the . little way. Obſerve to keep up the heat of 
the , by applying a lining, when the heat declines. 
much. | Wi . 
. ' Winter Cherry, or Amomum Plinii. 
The winter cherry, or Amomum Plinii, is by many 
much eſteemed, for its beautiful red fruit which it bears 
in winter. This plant is eafily raiſed from ſeed, this is 
the ſeaſon to ſow it, and the method is this 
Fill ſome pots with rich earth, ſow the ſeed on the ſur- 
face, and cover it with light earth, about the third part 
of an inch; then plunge the pots to their rims in a moder- 
ate hot- bed, and water them frequently. © 8 
When the plants are come up, and about three inches: 
high, they may be planted ſingly into ſmall pots, and 
placed in a gentle hot-bed, where they will take root and 
grow ſurpriſingly, for they are naturally of a quiek growth. 
hey may afterwards be planted into larger pots, and 
placed in the 6pen air, till the latter end of October, and 
be then taken into the green-houſe. : 
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 Soaving Kernels of Oranges for Stocks. © 
Now is the time to ſow the kernels of oranges and 
lemons, in order to raiſe ſtocks to bud any of thoſe. kinds: 
of trees upon. | 1 | 
The beſt method of ſowing thefe kernels, is this: fill 
ſome middle-ſized pots with very good earth, fow the 
kernels in the pots, and cover them half an inch deep with. 
earth ; then plunge the pots in a hot-bed,. and let them be: 

frequently watered. e | 


* 


I "WEI — 


| | TI Pines. i | 
FH pines will now, in general, ſhew fruit; that 


is, ſuch as are fruiting plants; they muſt therefore 
have good attendance. 5 


Examine the bark-bed, and fee if there is a proper: 
heat, for upon that depends the ſucceſs of having hand- 
ſome and full-ſized fruit. . | ä 

The great article is to preſerve a free growth in theſe: 
fruit, from their firſt appearance to the time of their ma- 
turity; this muſt be done by keeping the bark to a pro- 
per degree of heat. | LE 5 

That is, the heat ſhould be quite lively, for a faint: 
keat will not anſwer the purpoſe. 

On examining the beds, if you find the heat much de- 
creaſed, let preparation be made to renew it as ſoon as+ 
poſſible. 5 | 

Provide, for that purpoſe, a quantity of new bark from- 
the tanners, the beginning of this month. The middle 
ſized bark is to be choſen,. and ſuch as hath been at leaſt a: 
fortnight or three weeks out of the tan pit. e 

The quantity of new bark neceſſary to provide at this 
time, ſhould be equal to one third part of what the bark- 
bed will contain. This, when brought home, ſhould be 
thrown up in a heap; where let it lie eight, or ten days, to 
drain, and prepare for fermentation. : 

When the bark is ready, let all the pots be taken up 
out of the bed; then pare off ſome of the old bark at the 
top, to an equal depth, and carry it away. When this is 
done, throw in the new bark ; then, with a fork, let the 


whole 
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Whole be worked up, and the new and old perfectly well 
mixed together, working it up quite to the bottom. 

Level the 6p, and immediately let the pots be plunged- 
in a regular manner as they were before. The whole of 
this Work mould be begun and Aue We SOME DAT «. if 
polbble., © 

The heat of the old bark being not auite exhaled” it 
will ſet the new a going directly, as it were; and both to- 
gether: will produce a kindly TO 1 and will N 
it a long time. 


* W- 4 


res cnn Wat atering the Hot-Houſs Baths. Ss pen 


Water ſhould now be given frequently to the pine- apple 
plants in general, but the Roving: Plants Will Require it 
pretty often. 

They ſhould be refreſhed moderately, about once in 

| are or ſix days; and be ſure not to give them NONE 
at'a time. 

Air muft alfo be admitted to theſe plants, at all . 
able opportunities. This ſnould be awlays done when 
there comes a warm ſunny day, and: but little wind ur. 
ring. 

in ſuch days, ſome of the glaſſes may "4g 3 open? mag 
ule. way, about ten or eleven :9iclogk,, and ſhut. doſo 
again abaut two or UT 
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ET che cucumber and melon hot- beds be Wem 
| and ſee if they are of a proper degree of heat. 

'This ſhould be particularly attended to at this ſeaſon, 
for theſe plants will not yield fine fruit, nor a plentiful 
crop; if the beds are deſtitute of a proper heat. | 

Therefore, when you perceive the heat of the beds to 
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be much failed, let it be renewed as ſoon as poſſible. 


This muſt be done by adding a lining of hot-dung to the 


ſides of the bed, in the manner as directed i in the former 


month. >, 
This will greatly enliven the heat of the beds, by which | 
means the plants will be preſerved in a growing ſtate, and. 


the fruit will ſet freely, and they will alſo-ſwell a 


and will grow to a handſome fize. 

Air ſhould be admitted to the plants every day. T bis 
js done by racking! the lights on the back part of the frame 
with props, obſerving to raiſe them more or leſs, according 
as the weather will permit. 

Let mats be thrown over the glaſſes every evening, a 
little before ſun-ſet, and take them off again in the morn- 
ing, about an hour or ſo, after it riſes. 

Water the plants occaſionally; the cucumber will re- 


quire it often; but let this article be applied in moderate 


quantities. 

Melons ſhould als be watered moderately, at times, for- 
they will require it; but when theſe plants are about ſet- 
ting their fruit, they ſhould be watered very ſparingly at 
that time. 

Let decayed and damaged leaves be taken off as ſoon as 
they appear on the plants, either cucumber, or melons; 
alſo let all decay ed flowers be taken away. 

In hot days, when the ſun is fierce, ſo as to occaſion the 
leaves of melons or cucumbers to flag, it will be proper to 
ſhade them for two or three hours, during the greateſt heat, 
with a mat, or with à little looſe hay . over the 
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Making Riders to plant out E and Melons, under 
Bell or Hand Glaſſes. 


Make ridges, about the middle, or latter end of this 
month, for the cucumbers or melons, which are to be: 
planted under hand or bell glaſſes. 


The ridges ſhould not be leſs than two feet thick of - 
dung, but thirty inches will not be too much; and they 


thould be full three feet wide. 
But when there is dung enough it will be beſt to make 


them four feet wide; and. if there are more than one 


ridge to be made, allow a ſpace of at leaſt three or four feet- 
between ridge and ridge; and theſe ſpaces or alleys are, in 
about a month or five weeks, to be filled: with new hot 
dung. and covered. with earth: this will throw in a. 
freſh heat to the beds, which will be found to be of great 


advantage to the plants. 


When the ridge is of a proper degree of heat, lay on the 
ea! th ; this ſhould be laid ten inches thick on every part. 


When this is done, mark out the holes for the plants, 


at three foot and a half aſunder; then ſet on the bell or 


hand glaſſes, and keep them cloſe down till the dung has 


thoroughly warmed the earch; then proceed to Put in the- 
lants. 
g Let two melen plants be ſet for each glaſs; but you 
may plant three or four cucumber plants under a glaſs. 
Remember if the plants have not been ſtopped before, . 
it muſt .now be done: this is to be done when the plants 
Lave two, three, or four. leaves; obſerving at that time to 
pinch off the top of the plant; and each plant thus treated 
will produce two, three, or four ſhoots, or runners; and 
when theſe runners have three joints it will alſo be proper: 
to ſtop them by pinching off the top of each at the third: 
joint, which will cauſe each of theſe runners to put out 
two or three more ſhoots, and ſo by that practice the 
plants will be well furnifhed with fruitful runners ; for it 
is from theſe lateral ſhoots that we are to expect the fruit; 
but if the plants were not to be ſtopped as above, there 
would not come above one or two runners: from each 


plant, and theſe would perhaps run a yard in length“ 


without ſhewing one fruit, but eſpecially the cucumber. 
Water them moderately as foon as they are planted; and 
repeat it, occafionally, afterwards; for they will require 


it now and then; but let moderation always be wn in. 
nas caſe. 
Sbade 
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| 28 ful, till they have gotten good root in the new eartng ; 
u 


ſhould be conſtantly practiſed till the end of May. 


| ſpread a little rotten dung thereon ; then dig the ground 


aſunder, or thereabouts, and clear them from weeds. 
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Shade the plants occaſionally from the ſun, when it is 


t when the plants are able to bear the ſun without flag- 
ing, let them enjoy it freely. 35 28 
Let the glaſſes be covered with mats every night; this 
Wi 

Soxwing Cucumber and Melon Seeds. 


| Sow. the ſeed of cucumbers and melons, the beginning) 
of this month, to raiſe ſome plants, to zidge out, under — 
hand or bell-glaſſes, in Mays. I 


Tranſplant coſs and Sileſia lettuce; or any other ſorts, 


which were ſown in February, or the laſt month. 


| Chooſe a ſpot of good ground for theſe plants, and. 


well, bury the dung properly, and let the ſurface be 

raked ſmooth. 2 81 | | 
Plant the lettuces about ten or twelve inches diſtant 

each way; water them immediately, and repeat it occaſi- 


onally in dry weather, till they have taken good root. 


Sw coſs lettuce; alfo the ſeeds of Silefia, and imperial, 
or any other ſorts of lettuces, may be fown any time this 
month. W 6/75 08, 

Dig a ſpot of rich ground for them, in an open ſituation; 
let the earth be well broken; ſow the ſeed equally, and 


not too thick, and rake them in lightly. 2 


Repeat the ſowings once a fortnight, or thereabouts, that 
there may be a regular ſucceſſion. ee e 1 * 
3 Small Salleiting. . 5 

Sow ſmall-ſalleting, at leaſt, once every week; the ſorts | 
are ereſſes, muſtard, rape, radiſh, and turnip. „ 
Draw fome ſhallow drills for theſe ſeeds, where the 
ground is rich and light ; ſow the feeds therein, each kind 
eparate, and cover them lightly with earth. 0 _ 

Water them moderately, if the weather ſhould be dry, 
which will greatly promote their growth. : 


Radiſhes, 3 


Thin the crops of radiſhes, where they have riſen too 
thick, leaving the plants at leaſt two or three inches 


RKadiſh- 
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Raqiſn-ſeed ſhould: be ſown at three different times this 
month; by which means à conſtant ſupply of young 
radiſbes may be — ACK ten days berween 
each time of ſowing. Ar TOULON BUNS: id 1047 5390 
Loet the ſeed be ſown in a ſpot BY rich ground, in a free 
fituation; and in dry weather, it ſhould be fiequentiy 
watered both before and after the plants are come up. 
The crops of radiſhes, in general, ſhould be often 
watered, in dry weather; this will preſerve their 1 
ee 1 et their nee hot ane; W 


Sbinnage. 


Sow ſpinnage where required, it will yer ſucceed, and 
may be ſown any time this month. © 


Where a conſtant ſupply of this plant is required, you 
ſhould ſow ſome ſeed once a fortnight, at leaſt. 

Hoe the ſpinnage which was fown the former month. 
and chin ghe Plants. out to four or ſive inches Are . 


2 21 
THOR Kiduey- Beans. ee e ee 


Plant kidney-beans, oh; the carly kinds, the beginning 
of this mont. 

' Chooſe a piece of Thi purges for Haw where it is 
defended from cold. winds, and open to the ſun; draw 
drills an inch deep, and thirty inches aſunder; drop the 
heans in the drills, three inches a- part, and draw the earth 
equallyover them; do not cover chem more than an inch deep. 

Theſe ſhould has planted: in dry weather, for the ſeed: 
cannot. bear much wet; it being apt d ros in the ground, 

lanted in a rainy time. | ee e 

i ms the. middle, or twentieth. of this: month; pon 
may plant ſome kidney-beans for a principal crop 

The ſpeckled dwarf kidney-bean, and the Batterſea 
white, are proper kinds for this plantation. Theſe may 


be planted in a free ſ tuation, ene two feet ad 
half, at * One the rows... | en bag 


SH i Aparagus. 3 : 
"Fork aſparagus, beds which are not yet dune. Let this 
work be finiſhed the firſt week in this month, for the buds 
are now in great forwardneſs. 
Rake the beds ſmcoth, immediately after they are forked. 
Aſparagus may yet be planted where required, for the 
— a now take rect very frcely; but let this work 
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be finiſhed. by the middle of the month, for hel 172 8 
will not ſucceed well if planted later en 
Let the ſame method be obſerved i in plantingthen, as 
mentioned in the former month. fri 
ö £ Plant Artichoker, = 1 
plant artichokes where wanted; ; they will yet ſveceed, 
Fits you plant them ſoon in the month. 
| Chooſe a piece of good ground for theſe plants, in an 
en ſituation, and lay ſome good rotten dung thereon, 
and dig it in a proper deptlr. Let the plants be ſet in 
rows, four feet anda half aſunder, b nd plant them not 


less than two feet, nor more nt: a ya pps 1 each 
other i in the rows. A, 


Cabbage and Sa veys. 


Now tranſplant, if not done in March, all che cabbige 
plante, vou intend to plant out this ſpring ; and let it 

e done the beginning of this month, that they may get 

ood root before dry weather ſets in : TR the __— 
Fate water as ſoon as planted, 

Draw up ſome earth about the ſtems 505 forward cabbage 
plants; it will Rrengthen — . er encourage 


their growth. 


Sow: ſavoy and cabbage ſeed, to rails ſome plants for a 
mall winter crop. Let theſe ſeeds be ee in an open 
N. and rake them in equally- 


The ſavoy and cabbage plants Which were G in 


. E and March, fhould be prieked out into beds, to 


get ſtrength before they are planted out for good. 
Prepare beds of good 'earth to prick them in, abvur 
three fect and a half broad, in an open ſituation; Let 
the largeſt Plants be drawn out regularly from the ſeed-bed, 
and plant them in the beds prepared for them, 'at four or 
five inches diſtance, every way. Water hens err 
and repeat it occationally in dry weather. 
The plants which are left in the ſeed- bed, ſhould de 
cleared from weeds; then give them a good Watering, to 
ſettle the earth about their roots again. c 40 
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Cell ifewers. 1 


The early colliſower plants ſhould have ence een 
to cheir ſtems. Tnis will be of great ſervice in promot- 


3 growth: but in — this, let care be takten that 
no 
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miſchief to theſe plants. 


The colliflower plants which were raiſed from ſeed fown 
early this fpring, ſhould be planted out for good, about. 
the latter end of this month. ENS | 


Make choice of a piece of good ground for them, in a 


free ſituation ; ſome good rotten dung ſhould be ſpread + 
over the piece, and dug in. Put in the plants at two feet,. 


or thirty inches diſtance, from each other, every way. 


Water them immediately after they are planted; and in 


dry weather repeat the waterings frequently, till the plants 

have taken good root. | 1 my 
ny | Onions and Leeks. 3 . 
Onions and leeks may yet be ſown where required. Let 

theſe ſeeds be ſown. the beginning of the month, for they 


will not ſucceed well if ſown later, but especially the 
onhions. "I | 


Celery. 


The young celery plants, which were ſown in February, 


for an early crop, will be fit to prick out in the laſt week. 
in this month, which ſhould be into a bed of rich light 
earth. | 1 


Let the beds be three feet wide ; dig it well, break the 


earth fine, and rake the ſurface ſmooth. Draw up the 


beſt plants from the ſeed-bed, and plant them into this, 
at about three inches diſtance every way ; then give it a 


moderate watering, and repeat it at times till the plants 
have taken freſh root. | 


The- plants ſhould remain in this bed, a month at leaſt, 
to get ſtrength before they are planted out for good into 


the trenches. _ | | 

As theſe early ſown plants will not, after they are fit 
for uſe, continue long before they will run up for ſeed, 
there ſhould not be any large quantity of them planted 
Out. | a le 5 

Sow ſome celery ſeed, in the firſt or ſecond week of this 
month, to raiſe ſome plants far ſucceeding thoſe which 
were ſown in March. re 

Dig a ſmall bed of rich light earth for this feed ; let the 
earth be broken fine, and make the ſurface of the bed 


even: ſow the feed thereon equally, but not too thick ;_ 


and either rake it in lightly, or otherwiſe cover it near a 
quarter of an inch with fine earth. | i b 


— 
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no earth is drawn into their hearts, for that will do much 
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Fix a few hoops acroſs the bed, and let a mat be drawn 
over them, occaſtonally, when the ſun is hot, to prevent 
the earth from being too much dried. If you practice this, 
the ſeed will grow freely, and the plants will dey well; 
water the bed lightly now and then. 


| Carrots and Parhneps. 


Carrots may yet be ſown if required ; but if you deſire 
to have tolerable ſized roots, let the ſeed be ſown the be- 
ginning of the month. * 

Where a ſupply of ſmall young carrots are defired, there 
ſhould be a little ſeed ſown, at two different times, this 
month; let a ſmall piece be ſown at the beginning, and 
-another towards the latter end of the month. 

Parſneps may alſo be ſown. now, where wanted. Let 


-this ſeed be ſown the beginning of the month, for i it will 
not ſucceed well if ſown later. | 


Pat and PR cal * 


Sow naſturtium ſeed, it will now grow freely; draw a 
drill near an inch deep, then place the ſeed in the drill, 
two or three inches apart, and draw the earth equally: over 
it. 

Sow dns and ſweet marjorum, alſo ſavory: and kyſibp. | 

Let a ſmall bed of rich light earth be dug for theſe ſeeds, 
and divide it into ſmall ſpots: ſow the ſeeds of each fort 
on ſeparate ſpots, and rake them in lightly. 

Parſley, chervil, and coriander, may yet be ſown z 3 
draw ſhallow drills for theſe ſeeds. Sow them in the 
drills equally, and not very thick, and cover them with 


earth about a quarter of an inch. 


Sow borage and bugloſs, where wanted; alſo cla 
— cardus. Let theſe ſeeds be ſown thin on ſmall {pots 
of good earth, and rake them in even. 


a, ſorrel, and marigold, may alſo be Gen now on 


 ſmall:ipots, and raked in equally. 


Plant baum, penny-royal, and camomile.. where 3 
ed. Theſe ſhould be planted in the places where they are 
to remain, at eight inches diſtance from each other. 

Mint ſucceeds very well when planted this month; and 


the method of planting it now is this: 


Draw up out of the old beds a proper quantity of the 


beſt young ä that 1 is, chooſe the ſtrongeſt, and ſuch 


As 
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a8 are 5 or ſix inches high, or thereabouts: they muſt 
be taken up very careful with ſome roots to each plant. 
Plant them in rows, allowing fix inches between each 
row; and let them be ſet about four, inches apart in the 
row. Water them as ſoon as they are planted, and re- 
peat it ts. 1 ray. Þ in dry weather, el t ie plants are well 
Tooted. 

Tanſey and tatragon may yet be planted; like nile 
cives and ſorrel. 

They ſhould be planted where they are to remain, Aer 
eight inches diſtance between plant and plant. 

ing fa ſlips of ſage, they will now grow freely. 

Let the flips be about fix or ſeven inches in length, 
and plant them in a ſhady border, at four or ſive inches 
diſtance. Let them be put into the earth within two 
inches of their tops; water them frequently in dry Wea- 
ther. 

They will make good plants in September, and may 
then be taken up and planted in beds of: good: par at 
eight or nine inches diſtant every way. f | 
. Thyme, hyſſop, ſavory, and marjorum, grow Freely 
From flips or cuttings. + hey. may be e 1 time 
this month. 

Let them be planted i in a ſhady. place, treating i in 
the ſame manner as directed above for the ſage. 7 
Propagate rue, roſemary,- and lavender, by ſlips or 
1 5 Likewils. Mvendrr:coton, ſouthernwood, | and 
wormweod. 

Let the ſlips or cuttings be ſix or 4 inches doin; or 
thereabouts. Plant them in a ſhady border, at the diſtance 
of ſix inches from each other, and put them full half way 
in the ground. Let them be frequently watered. 

In September they may be taken up and planted where 
they are to 8 them a foot diſtance work 
Way. . | - 

| 1 | 
Turneps may be "Ml any time this month; this ſeed 


3s of a quick rowth, the plants will Ae an in a few- days | 
after the ſeed is a. N 


Let this ſeed be ſown thin and equally i in an open for of - 4 


r and Take i it in with a Abe AF even hand, 


bak 
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Hoe and thin the turneps which were ſown the former 
month, leaving che ee or e inches didtast 
from pack —_—_ Mk An ett WOLIS "GEO! at m 5 
* J ige 3920 Stor kenefu, and ale, . 
& i geh ET OAT and falſ7 about the dale. of Us 
W, for the principal ys Thoſe which are ſewn 


rlier than that time, ſoon, run a to ſeed, and * there- 
y rendered uſeleſs, | 
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"Purſlane may his ſown now on a bed of light l 199 

in the common ground. Water the bed often in dry wea- 
ther, and ſhade it from the hot ſun, till the plants are come 
up and have gotten a little ſtrength. This Parent 1s by 
OY en een to aſc? in ane 


Beans. 1 


plant more beans: this ſhould be done at three diffrent 
times this month, allowing twelve or fourteen days — 7 
tween each time of planting. : 
.Þ - Phe long: podded beans are a proper kind to plant at 
this time. This bean is a remarkable great bearer; it is 
alſo a ſine eating bean, and very profitable for the uſe of a 
family. They may be planted any time this month. Allow : 
the diſtance of a yard between the rows. r. 
The Windſor bean, and the Sandwich, or Ay. of che 
lang kinds of beans, may yet be planted; if required. 

The white- bloſſom bean, and the mazagan; are ren 
favourites with many people; they may alſo be planted any 
time this month, where they are r rg Let wee de 
two feet and a half aſunder. a 

Theſe beans are but ſmall, but none e then for | 
eating; and they are plentiful- bearers,” for their ſtalks 


are generally loaded with pods from the very bottom to 
4 top. 


Peas. N 


Sow peas to ſueceed thoſe woc in March. Wüete a 


5 conſtant ſupply of peas are required, there ſhould be ſome 
ſown, at leaſt, every fortnight... | 


The marrowfats are a fine eating pea, and they are 2 
very proper kind to fow at this ſeaſon. Any other of the 


large kinds of peas may be {own, Ro time this month, 
if required. 
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The hotſpurs, or any of the ſmaller'kings of peas, may 


; elch be run how, if required; for Foe ere will fucceed 


if fown any time in this motith. 

Draw earth to the ſtems of peas and belle, Which 
are come up and advanced” a little height. This will 
ſtrengthen the Plants, and forward them greatly in their 
growth, Mean Ya — 

Set ſticks to peas, py ore you intend it. This ſhould 
be done in due time. When the plants are about five 
or ſix inches Teh it wil be proper to place the flicks 
0 them. 

- 


" Dotagahms may yet be planted if it was omitted in the c 
mer month, but they ſhould be planted the firſt week in 


the month; for if they are planted Jater than that ume, 


Ny will not ſucceed well. 


y Deftroy Weeds. 
: Weeds will now begin to appear plentifully, from ſred, | 


in every part of the garden. The utmoſt diligence ſhould 


be uſed to deſtroy them while they are poungs: before ny 
Ser the ſtart of the crops. 

Pay particular regard to your ſmall erops; as onions, 

e parineps, and the like; weeds grow much quicker 


than they do, and if they are not weeded in time, the 


weeds will ſoon overtop them, and occaſion much labour 
and trouble to clear the. 

Take the opportunity of dry weather, and; hoe the 
ground between the rows of beans, peas, cabbage, and 
colliflowers, and cther crops that ſtand wide, to deſtroy 
the weeds. -A large piece of ground may ſoon be gone 


over with a hoe, when the weeds are ſmall; but when they 


are permitted to grow large, it requires much labour to 
deſtroy them. 

Now you may ſow the ſeeds of gourds aud pumpkins, 
but they muſt be ſown in a hot bed: the beſt way is to dig a 


wide hole, and put therein a barrowful or two of hot 


dung, and cover this four or five inches deep with light 
earth; then draw ſhallow drills, and ſow the ſeed, cover- 
ing them near half an inch deep, „ and place a hand 
or bell glaſs over the bed: when the plants appear,. give 
lenty of air every day by raiſing the glaſs z for they muſt 
bo brought by degrees to bear the open air fully, to en 

and prepare them for tranſplanting. : 
2 ut 
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But theſe ſeeds ſhould not be ſown until the third or 
fourth week in the month, and they will be ready to 
tranſplant by the third or fourth week in May; which is as j 
ſoon as they can generally thrive in the fall open ait. h 
The method, and places proper to plant them in, is 

| mentioned in the work of May. | , b 
—— = — — — 
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> Planting Frait-T rees. 5 78 

4 F may yet be planted, where required. 
| The forts which will yet ſucceed, are apples, pears, 
| ; plums, and cherries. 1 | 
. Where it is intended to plant any of the above kinds 
ö of fruit-trees now, let them be planted the firit week in 
| the month; for they will not take root well if planted 


1 later. | ; 74 
5 When they are planted, let every tree have. almoſt a | 
pot of water; it will cauſe the earth to ſettle in cloſe 


among their roots. Let the wateriags be repeated in dry 
weather, about once a week or ſo. | 

; New planted. trees, in general, ſhould be frequently 
p watered, in dry weather ; but once in a week . or ten 
ET days, or thereabouts, will be often encugh. In doing 
r | of this, let their heads be watered as well as their roots. 


RR * e 


* 
N . 


Io preſerve the earth moiſt, about the roots of new 
2 planted trees, let ſome mulch be laid on the ſarface of the 
| | ground, round their ſtems ; this will keep out the effects 
7 | of ſun and wind, and the earth will retain a due morſ- 
- 
/ 
) 


% 
c ann 
* * 


ture, with the aſſiſtance of a moderate watering now 


LY 


.and then, 


Deftroy Inſecti. 
Inſects do much damage to fruit-trees, if not prevented, 

, This is the time they begin to breed on the leaves of young 

a trees, and alfo on old trees, which are of a weakly growth. 

t Proper means ſhould be uſed to deſtroy them in time, be- 

t fore they ſpread too far. „ . EO 

7 | The trees ſhould be frequently looked over for them. 

e 

t 

n 


1 
; Wheat 4,4 


* 


Nr 


Where you perceive any of the leaves to curl up, that is 
à certain ſign of 1:ſefts. Let the worſt of thele leaves be 
taken off as ſoon as they appear; and let all the branches 
| e frequently watered, in dry weather. 
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This will do a great deal, in preventing the ioſecte from 


ſpreading, provided the precaution is taken in time, before 


their numbers are much encreaſed. 75 
But where any of the trees, young or old, are ch 


over-run with theſe ſmall vermin, let the following pre- 


caution be taken to deſtroy them. 


Pick off all the curled leaves, for theſe generally ſwarm 


with inſects; then get ſome tobacco duſt, and ſcatter ſome 


of it over all the banches, but moſt on thoſe places where 
the inſets are troubleſome. 


This ſhould be firewed over the trees, in a morning, 


and let it remain. It will totally deſtroy the W and 


not in the leaſt injure the plants or fruit. 


p i F 3 . Fines, 
- Vines; againſt walls, mould be al over, dba the 


latter end of this month; they will, by that time, have 
made ſome ſhoots. 


i 


In looking over the vines, obſerve at this time to dit. 


place only ſuch ſhoots. as appear to be abſolutely uſeleſs; 
there generally ariſes many ſmall ſhoots. from the old 


branches, but theſe ſhoots ſeldom produce grapes or wood 


Proper to bear fruit, therefore let all ſuch thoots be rubbed 
off cloſe. 


Leave for the preſent all the ſhoots whichariſe from the laſt 
year's wood; but where two ſhoots riſe from one eye, let the 


worſt be ded away; for if they were both to be left, one 


would ſtarve the other, and the fruitof neither would be good. 


The uſeleſs ſhoots being, cleared away, the uſeful ones, 


when of a due length ſhould be trained cloſe to the wall, 
in a regular manner, ſo that each may equally enjoy the 


advantage of the ſun and air, to promote its growth, with 


that of the fruit. 
If you practiſe as —” hs grapes will certainly be 


fine, the bunches will be large, and they will ripen well, 
and much ſooner than when the vines are ſuffered to run 


into confuſion, before they are looked over. 

By timely looking over the vines, one may do as much in 
an hour, as in ix, when the ſhoots of all ſorts are ſuffered to 
run and mix, in a confuſed manner, one with, another. 

The vines in the vineyard ſhould now have ſtakes placed 


to them, if it was not done before. Let this be done the 


beginning of the month. 


Fix the ſtakes firmly in the 3 chen let the Fines b be 
ed to them neatly, and at regular diſtances. 


2 regular manner. 
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The ground between rows of vines, ſhould be kept per- 
fectly free from weeds ; for a great deal of ſucceſs depends 


upon keeping the ſurface clean: that i is, with regard to the 


growth of the fruit. 

Therefore, when weeds make their appearance, let the 
hoe be applied to them in a dry day, and deſtroy then be- 
fore they arrive at any conſiderable bigneſs, 


Apricot- Trees, c. 


Begin to look over apricot, peach, and nectarine- trees, 
about the latter end of this month, and diveſt them of al! 
ſuch young ſhoots as are evidently uſeleſs. 

That is to ſay, all ſhoots which are produced foreight, 


ſhould be rubbed off cloſe. And likewiſe all ſuch ſhoots 
as ariſe in parts of the tree, where they are evidently not 


wanted; and ſuch as are ſituated in places where they can- 


not be neatly trained in, ſhould alſo at this time be diſplaced, 


But let it be obſerved that all ſhoots, which are anywiſe 


properly ſituated for laying in, mult be left; and ſhould, 


when of a due length, be trained to the wall Ts. and 1 in 


Thi 5 lire the Fruit. 
Thin apricots where they are produced too thick on the 


trees. The latter end of this month will be time enough 
to begin that work. 


Obſerve, in thinning them, to leave the moſt omiſing 


and beſt ſhaped fruit; but do not leave the fruit ſo cloſe 


together, as to touch, when full grown. ? 
Begin at one kde of the tree, and” look over the 


branches regularly, one by one, and fingle out on each 
branch, the fruit which you would leave, before you take 
any off. Having Ang led 

fruit, let all the reſt on that branch be cleared away; then 


out the faireſt and beſt ſituated 


go to the next ; and ſo proceed from branch to branch, in 
a regular manner. 
; Pruning. 


Pruning, where any remains to be done, ſhould be 
compleated the firſt week in the month. 


Craſting and Budding. | 


- Grafting may yet be performed, if required. 
The ſorts which wall yet ſucceed, are ſome of the late 
kinds of apples, pears, and plums; but they muſt be 
G 2 Srafted 
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1 Frafted the beginning of the mat er they U not taks, 
11 done later than that time: i! 


New grafted trees ſhould now be US looked) over; to * 
if the clay keeps cloſe about them; it being apt to crack, 
| And fonte mes fall off. Where you find it any way de- 
ſective, ſo as to admit the air and wet to the graft, let the 

eld clay be taken off, and add ſome new in its ſtead. 

All thoſe ſhoots which riſe from the ſtock below the 
oratt, mud be taken off conſtantly as they are produced ; 
 thefe, if permitted to remain, would rob the graft of 

nouiſhment, and prevent its ſhooting. 


Budding. 


Dek ko over budded trees; that 1s to ſay, thoſe that 
vere budded laſt ſummer, they will now begin to ſhoot. 
Examine the young ſhoots, and look with a careful eye, 
for inie&:s. If the leaves curl up, inſeRs are the cauſe of 
it; and if not prevented, will ſpoil the ſhoot. Let the 


curizng leaves be carefully picked off; it will prevent the 


miſchief from ſpreading farther. 8 
Suffer no ſhoots to remain that come from the ftock. 1 


Jet them be taken off as often as they ſhoot out, leaving 
nothing that may draw nouriſliment from the bud. 


1 
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Strawberry Beds. 


Strawberry-beds ſhould now be kept perfectly free from 
weeds, The runners from the plants ſhould alſo be kept 
* conſtantly cleared away, as they advance. But where 
new plantations are wanted, ſome of the beft runners muſt 
de ſuffered to remain. 
Water them frequently in dry weather, for they will te- 
quire it; but eſpecially when they are in bloom; and if 
they are not duly ſupplied with that article, in a dry time, 


the fruit will be ſmall, and not well taſted, and there will 
', .alfo be but a 1 crop. 


4 


„* 


The Pleaſure, or Flower en 


ET e Annual Plonts: 


AKE a new hot bed, to tranſplant the beſt kinds of 
annuals 1 in, which were ſown 1 in February. 
The moſt curious ſorts are, .cocks-combs, tricolors, 
Sable - balſams, and globe amaranthus. The egg plant, 


3 Ss ef 
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e, and double ſtramonium, may alſo be reckoned among the 
2 choice kinds; likewiſe,” diamond ficoides, or ice plant. 
ee 1 Where theſe curious plants are deſired in any tolerable 
k, dtrgree of perfection, they muſt, at this time, be brought 
e- forward, by the aſfſiſtance of a regular and due degree of 
nne artificial heat; and where that is properly attended to, 
| the plant will certainly be ſtrong, and their flowers, &c. 
he | will be large and beautiful. „ HE: | 
; « Directions are given, in March, to prick theſe tender 
of | plants out from the ſeed-bed, into a new hot. bed, made 
for that purpoſe, at about three or four inches diſtant from 
, each other; that diſtance being ſufficient room for them to 
grow, for about three weeks or a month, but not longer, 
at | becauſe in that time the plants will be fo far advanced in 
t. their growth, as to interfere with each other, and muſt 
e, | then be allowed a greater diitance, by removing them into 
of another freſh bed. 1 5 
ne Make the bed, for this purpoſe, of the beſt hot-dung, 
de ſuch as has firſt been very well prepared; and let the bed 
be made full two feet thick, and ſet a frame thereon. 
Kk. When the burning heat of the bed is over, lay in the 0 
E earth; this muſt be light and rich, not ſifted, but very 
| well broken with the ſpade, and hands, and muſt be laid 
fix or ſeven inches thick, on every part. | | 
| When the earth has been on the bed twenty-four hours, 
m or thereabouts, it will then be in a right condition to re- 
pt ceive the plants. 0 ES Me & 
re Take them up very carefully out of their preſent bed, 
iſt with a ball of earth about their roots, and piant them in 
the new bed, full ſix inches diſtant each way; then give 
e- them a light watering, to ſettle the earth properly about 
if their roots. | = 
©, Then put on the glaſſes, and let the plants be ſhaded 
11 from the ſun, till they have taken root. This muſt be 
done by throwing a fingle mat over the glaſſes, at thoſe 
_ hours when the ſun is ſo powerful as to occafion the plants 
to nag. 5 | EF | 
Obſerve to raiſe the glaſſes a little way, every day, to 
let the ſteam of the bed paſs freely off; and if there 
ſhould be much ſteam in the bed, let the glaſſes be alſo. 
of raiſed a little, at one corner, a- nights, and hangya mat 
before them. | N aA 7 8 e 1 a 
85 | When the plants have gotten root, and begin to puſh, 
8633 let them have freſh air freely, every mild and calm day; 
1 | | | G3 | =. 
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for this will ſtrengthen them. The air is to be admitted 
10 theſe plants, by raiſing the upper ends of the lights a 
moderate height, with props, burmuſtbe ſhut down every 
night, provided there be no great ſteam, and a mat or two 
ſpread over them. 

Likewiſe, refreſh the plants often with. moderate water- 
ings, for this will greatly promote their growth. | 

When the plants have advanced in height near to = 
plaſſes, let the frame be raiſed at bottom, about fix 
inches, in order to give them full liberty to ſhoot; and 
as the plants riſe higher, continue to raiſe the frame 
accordingly. 

At each time of raiſing the frame, you muſt obſerve to 
cloſe up the vacancy at bottom, that no air can enter, but 
at the proper place, and this may be done by nailing mats 
to the bottom of the frame. 

Where there is the convenience of a multiplying or 
drawing frame, for the purpoſe of drawing ' combs and 
tricolors, and other curicus annual plants, to a due height, 
it will be a great advantage. 

This frame is compoſed of two, three, or more differ- 
ent frames, all made very exactly the ſame length and 
breadth; and each about nine or ten inches deep, except 
the frame for the glaſſes, and that muſt be twelve inch deep 
in front, and eightcen at the back. 

Theſe muſt all be made to ft in a very exact manner, 
ſo as to fix one on the top of another; and to appear, as 
it were, but one ſrame, When all are joined in that manner 
to2ether. 

Theſe frames are to be made uſe of in the following 
manner: 

Begin firſt with the deepeſt frame, chen, when the 

plants have reached the glaſſes, let the ſaid frame be taken 
up, and in its place ſet one of the others, and immediately 
fix the deepeſt frame upon that, as above. 
By the addition of this frame, there will be a ſpace of 
ten inches more room for the plants to ſhoot; then, when; 
they have filled that ſpace, let another frame be added ; 
obſerving, as above, to let the deepeſt frame be always 
placed uppermoſt, on account of the glaſſes. 

'Thoſe combs, tricolors, balſams, and the like kinds, 
which were fown in March, will now be ready to prick 


Out. 
They 


—— * 
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They muſt, in order to bring them forward, be. pricked 
out upon a new hot-bed; therefore let one be Peha 
for them, about the beginning of this month. A 

This bed muſt not be leſs than twenty inches, nor more 
than two feet thick of dung, and a frame muſt be ſet on it, 
and there muſt be the. thickneſs. of five or ſix inches of 
earth. laid on the bed. 

© The plants are to be pricked in this bed at three- or 
four inches diſtance from each other, and then give a 
very moderate watering, and put on the glaſſes, and 
ſhade the plants carefully from the ſun, till they hays taken 
good root. 

Let the glaſſes be raiſed every day, as occaſion requires, 
td let the ſteam out; and alſo to admit freſh air to che 

lants. 

b Theſe plants are to be ined, in every reſpeQ, in the 


ſame manner as mentioned for thoſe of that kind winch 
were own 1 in February. 


Hardier Kind; of be Pl | 


A flight hot-bed ſhould alfo be made now to prick "EA 
of the more hardier kinds of annual plants upon, when 
large enough to remove. 

'The principal ſorts are the 8 of Peru, china- aſters, 
and balſams of the common kinds; India pinks, and the 
ten-week ſtocks, French and African marigolds, and 
chryſanthemums: likewiſe can aaſen, and capſicums, 110 
the like ſorts. 

Make the bed for theſe plants about the middle; or. 
latter end of the month; make it but ſlight : twenty inches 
thick of dang will be £ afficient, and there muſt be five or 
ſix inches of good earth... . 

Draw out of the ſeed-bed ſome of the ſtrongeſt plants, 
and prick them in the new bed, four inches diſtant each 
way, and give a little water; then place a frame, or if 
that is wanting fix ſome hoops a-crofſs the bed, and let 
mats be drawn over them every night, and alſo i in the ay 
time, when the weather is cold. 


The plants muſt be ſhaded from the ſun till they have 
taken root, 

The plants are to remain in this bed * about a month, 
or five weeks; then let them be taken up, with a ball of 
earth about their roots, and planted in the Horden, or 
where they are to remain to flower, 
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Theſe beds of French and African marigelds and ehry- 
ſanthemums, may yet be ſowW NH like wiſe 7 e. marvel 
of Peru, china-aſter, and India ink, and the ſee eeds of the 
ten-week ſtoc R, Wiſſ ſucceed d doch | cM 

Let the above ſeeds be ſown'in'a moderate 180 bed, 
the firſt or ſecond week of the month; let the bed be bn 
refreſhed with light ſprinklings « of water, both before, and 
after the plants appear. 

Where there is no frame to 0 are, w hed” Hay ber 
arched over with hoops, and 81880 with 1 mats every, night, 
and in bad weather. 

When . plants appear, let ben have a great deal of 
free air, by taking the covers intirely off, every mild day; 
but let them be ſheltered a-nights, and in bad weather. 

Towards the middle or latter end of May, the lazy 
will be fit to prick out, which muſt be into beds of light 
earth in the natural ground; and when they have food” 
there 4 month or five weeks, they mult be taken up, with 
balls of earth, and planted in the borders. 


Hardy Annuals. i r 29g N 


Hardy annual flower feeds may yet be ſown in the dor 
ders, and other parts of this garden. 

The ſorts which will yet ſucceed, are convelvulus major, 
and minor; the tangier, and weer. ſcented Peas; hq” 125 
ſeeds of naſturtiums. 

Likewiſe lupines, ſarkfpur, ffos eben and Hroer-” | 
foltan ; alſo candy tuft, dwarf lychnis, lobels, catchffy, 
venus ck. wort, and looking- glaſs, Virginia ſtock, fails, 
caterpillars, and lotuſes. 

Sow allo, if required, dwarf and large annual ſunflower 
ſeed, and lavateras, oriental mallow, and the feeds of alt 
other kinds of hardy annuals may ftilt be ſowa. | 

Let the above hardy annual feeds, be fown in fmalf 
patches in, the borders, in the manner mentioned in the 
two former months. 3 

Let all the places be OE 1 Ares in 815 Feather f * 
this ould be duly obſerved, both before and after the 
plants are come up, otherwiſe they will be weak, and not 
flower well. 

When the aer have been up about twelve or fifteen days, 
let them be thinned where they have riſen too thick, 98.8 
ferving to tear away the weakeſt, and leave the frongeſt 

plants 


* 
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” Hyaciacks 5nd tulips, ranunculuſes and anemonigs, will 
now be coming, faſt into bloom. 

Manage the curious ſorts of theſe flowers wich care., 
Heavy rains and high winds would dg them much harm; 
and the ſun, if permitted to ſhine upon e * 
Des. on their decay in a very ſhort time. 

hey ſhould. therefore be ſcreened from all. 13 oc- 
eafionally, by a covering of hoops and mats; this will not 
only preſerve the beauty of the flowers, but will continue 

them a longer time in bloom. 

1 hoops muſt be kept conſtantly over the beds, and the, 
mats, or canvas, ſhould always be in readineſs, in order 
that they may be ſoon drawn on whenever it is neceſſary 
for the defence of the flowers. 

The hoops ſnould now be erected pretty DICK. be nailed . 

a-croſs to ſtakes about a yard high, and be fixed at. due. 
diſtances on each ſide the bed. 
When the plants are in bloom let the mats be drawn 
over the hoops every ſunny day, about nine or ten o'clock, 
and let them remain till four or five in the afternoon, and 
then take them off again, 

The mats muſt alſo. be drawn on at all times when it 
rains hard, and when the winds are ſtrong ; for ſuch wea- 
ther would. beat down the flowers and break their ſtalks. 

The flowers ſhould alſo be ſheltered every night, when. 
there is an appearance of 'bad weather. 

Where the ſtalks of hyacinths, and the like, are not , 
able to bear up. their flowers, let them be. ſupported; this 
is done by placing a ſhort ftick to each plant, and the * D 
muit then be neatly. fakened to the ſtick. . . 


* 


2 27 2 5 


. arnations. 


ee will now be ſhooting | up fall TY boerse. 
and the flower-ſtalks muſt be ſupported. 

Get, about the latter end of this month ſome. handſame., 
ſtrait ſticks, of a proper length, theſe muſt be thruſt 
down carefully, near the plants, and let the flower . ſtems ; 
when advanced a due height be tyed neatly. to them, Ob- 
ſerve to 2 Ty them been the joints, ie gle ſtalks may 
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have full liberty to ſhoot; and as the ſtalks advance higher, 


Keep the pots perfeQly free from weeds, and the (pints 
from decayed leaves, ang let the earth on the ſurf 


oft Jonger than the beginging of this month, 


Pr ae * 


2 ER 
— I0es 2 Crag 
po anne. 7 =. 


continue. to tye them carefully to the ſticks, s. 
Sticks muſt alſo be placed to the carnations which are 

growing in the border, as well as to thoſe in pots, for they 

will all ſoon require ſapport. - . | 


But the beſt carnations in pots. muſt. now: have a good 


ſhare of attention, and ſhould be encouraged in their growth 
as much as poſſible. | 95 e 


ace of ; 
the pats be ſtirred a ligle now and then; for this will 
encourage the plants tg ſhoot, and it will alſo give an air 
of neatneſs. ee 1 : 

Water the pots often in dry weather ; for they will re- 
Ni moderately, every ſecond or third day. And this 
ſhould not be omitted, otherwiſe the plants will produce 
but ſmall and ill-ſbaped flowers. | 


* 


* , = 


Now is {till a proper time to ſow the ſeeds of carnations, 
But theſe ſeeds muſt be ſown. in the firſt or ſecond week 
of the month; and for that purpoſe let a ſmall ſpot of 
tich hight ground be neatly dug, and divided into two 
little beds about three feet broad, making the ſurface 
even. Sow the ſeed on the ſurface tolerably thick, each 


fort ſeparate; and cover them a quarter of an inch deep, 


or thereabout with fine light earth. 


Theſe beds, if the weather ſhould prove very dry, ſhouſd 
be often ſprinkled with light waterings, and in about thirty 
or forty days the plants will appear. | 


— * 


For the further management of the plants, ſee the work 


of the procceding months. 


Maragemoxt of pots of 'Pereunial Plants in general. 
Give freſh earth to all ſuch pots of perennial plants as 
were not-drefied, and new earthed in March; the me- 
r Bs 1 ES 
Firſt looſen the earth on the top, and down round the 
fides of the pots, a little way, then take out the looſe 
earth,” and clear away all decayed leaves from the plants; 
this done, fill up the pots again, with ſome rich, new, 
compoſt, and then give the whale a gentle watering. 
The plants will receive great benefit from this dreſſing; 

an where it was not done in March, it ſhould not: be put 


Likewiſe, 
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Fikewigs: remember, in dry weather, to ſupply all lants 


in pots with Water; this' is a n material article, auch. oul 
not be omitted. | 85 Fes VVV 


nnn 3 2 780 751 ** 
Tranſdlanting Fam Fre 


Where perennial plants are wanted in be art, they 
may yet-be' platted 3 dut this ſhould be Tong the eginning 
of the montn. 
The * forts which will yet ſucceed: are, golden-rods, 
Michaelmas daiſies, perennial-aſters, and perennial ſan- 
flowers. Alſo Canterbury bells, columbines, Greek va- 
lerian, ſcabiouſes, campanulas, catchfly, roſe-campion, 
rockets, lychniſes, batchelors buttons, ſweet. williams, 
Pinks, and carnations- 

Likewiſe polyanthuſes, primroſes, double Jaikies; double 
camomile, thrift, London pride, gentianellas, and the like. 

Let all the above, or any other ſuch like kinds of plants 
de taken up carefully, with balls of earth about their 
roots, if poſſible, and plant them again immediately, 
In the places where they are wanted, and water them. 
Repeat the watefings frequently in dry weather, and 
the plants will all flower this year, each at its 8 reſpective 
time of flowering. A ; 


Sowwins P 


Now fow ſuch perennial and biennial flower-ſceds as are 
intended to be ſown this ſeaſon x + 

The ſorts proper to ſow now, are a flowers, took 
july flowers, fweet-williams, and columbines; alſo Can- 
terbury bells, pyramidal campanulas, tree-primzoſe,. and | 
Greek valerian ; likewiſe. hollyhocks, and French honey- 
ſuckles, with the ſingle catchfly, roſe-campion, and ſcar- 
let lychnis, and fome other forts. 

Theſe -ſeeds muſt be fown in three foot wide beds of 
light earth. The largeſt ſeed muſt not be covered Wegen 
than half an inch, nor the ſmaller leſs than a quarter. 

The beds wherein perennial flower ſeeds are. ſown, muſt 
be frequently ſprinkled. with water, in dry weather; this q 
ſhould be practiſed both before and after the plants are | 


come up, by which means the NY val | get ns and 
will grow away anely, ; 


1 


Tubergſes. 
Plant ſome. turberoſes, in a hot-bed, the beginning of 
chis month; they will * thoſe plamied in March. 
2 G "Wo 
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But if none was planted in thit month, this isn a very 
good time to begin td put in fome bf theſe root. 
Get fothe good und roots, which muſt . be: procured 
every ſpring frem2vhe- ſeed: ſhops,” when'they come front 
1 190fe outer {kins'be taken off; and if 
there be auy off-ſets, let theſe be alſo taken away: then 
plant the foots in pots of light rich earth; obſerve to put 
but one rost in a pot, and plant it about an inch below 

dhe ſabface of the earth; then ſet the pots in a moderate 

; — 117 plunging them to their rims in the earth of the 

enn en nne e a5 
Admit only a ſmall portion of air, into the bed, till 
the roots begin to ſhoot; and they muſt have but very 
Eto water. nene CT.0N 455 
But when the plants begin to appear, water them mo- 
derately, every other day, and admit freſh. air every day, 
by raifing the glaſſes ; and as they riſe: in height the frame 
ſhould be raiſed accordingly, that they may have full 
liberty to ſhoot ; for the ftems generally riſe a yard, and 
ſometimes near a yard and a half high. Towards the 
middle or latter end of May, the glaſſes may in fine days be 
taken intirely off; which by admitting the free air will 
ſtrengthen the plants; but put them on every night, and 
alſoin the day time, when the weather happens to be very 
wet or cold. 1 | wh Ta 
Thoſe roots which are planted now, will begin' to blow 
in July, at which time the plants may be {moved to where 
you think proper; either in the open air, or into any 
apartment in the houſe; they will continue to flower for 
about a month or ſix weeks. | 


Auriculas. _— 
Auriculas will now begin to blow; eare muſt therefore 
be taken to protect the curious ſorts from rain and wind, 

and alſo from too much fun, [#7 5: a 
The meally duſt which covers theſe flowers, compoſes 
a principal part of their beauty; this muſt therefore be 
preſerved upon them; the leaſt ſhower of rain would 
eafily waſh it off: it is alſo liable to be blown off by the 
winds ; and the ſun, if permitted to ſhine freely on the 

flowers, would occaſion them ſoon to fade. 

Let the pots, therefore, according as the flowers open, 
de immediately removed and placed on the ſhelves of the 
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rom ſuch weather as would deface the bloom. 04 
but the front muſt only be covered occaliqnally, There 
1hould be ſome canvas or mats faſtened to the top ofthe 


fare! un 15 2145 1 1% K i „„ 
When the air is very ſharp, or high winds, or driving 


= &  -& 3 


let the front be conſtantly open. 


The curtain ſhould alſo be uſed occaſionally, to ſhade 


tities. | 
Keep the ſurface: of the pots perfectly neat, free from 
weeds, and every fort of litter; ſuffer no decayed leaves 
to remain on the plants, but let ſuch, as ſoon as they 
appear, be taken off, 133 | 
Where it is intended to fave feeds from auriculas, let 
the flowers from which you would fave them be marked 
when they are in full bloom. | | 
, Chuſe for this purpoſe a large flower, and ſuch as blows 
regular and lays itſelf perfectly flat. Let the colours be 
lively, with a large and bright eye. The ſtalk ſhould be 
tall and ſtrait, with ſtrength in proportion. 
Having marked the flowers, let the pots be immediately 
removed off the ſtage, and plunge them in a border, 
where the plants can enjoy the morning ſun freely, till 
about ten or eleven o'clock, but not longer. 
Water them often in dry weather, and ſuffer no weeds 
to grow in the pots or near them; likewiſe take care that 
they are at no time too much ſhaded with any large grow- 


ing plants. 


Auriculas 
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 Auriculas - are alſo increaſed: by the ſlips or ſuckers 
' which riſe from che old plants and this is the time to 25 
them off and eee net 585 Hr 

Let each ſlip be planted fingly,- in 3 a fmall pot of freſh 
$7.45 and 2% them a little water as Toon as they are 
planted; then ſet the pots in a ſhady place; the plante 


will take root freely, with the atbRance' of a moderate 
Wn, yow and heh.” on ORR 0 IV 6, TS 


Seedling Auriculas,* c. 


| Seedling auriculas and polyanthus, now demand atten! 
tion: theſe plants; While young, are not able to bear the 
full ſun, they: mult therefore be Winged | from it occation- 
all 1 I +7 1 4 : FOR: 

9 BIR boxes or tube beten theſe kt are growin g. 
ould be removed to the ſhade, towards the*latter end of 
this month; the place ſhould be open to the morning fun, 
till about nine or ten o'clock, but ſhaded the reſt of che 
day; and watered often in dry weather. 43 
Note, Auricula ſeed, and alſo the ſeed o polyaothuſes, 
may ſtill be ſown; but 1 it muſt be gone in th firtt week in 
this month. bees A Loh 

Planting Evergreens. 


Evergreen ſhrubs, and trees of 1 many ſorts, may 
be planted where required. But this ſhould be a Ta 
the | firſt or ſecond week in the month. + +» 

The ſorts which will yet bear removal are, hollies, 
bays s, and yews; laurel, Portugal laurel, and lavruſtious ; 

hillyreas, a!*ternuſes, and pyracanthas ; : citiſuſes, and 
ciſtuſes, of all ſorts ; alſo the arbutus, or ſtrawberry tree; 
evergreen caſſine, 405 magnolias. Likewiſe pines, firs, 
cypreſs, and junipers, of all for:s ; and cedars. 

O-en for each ſbrub a wide hole, and let the bottom of 
each hole be looſened to ſome depth ; then pour a pot of 
water into each of them, and with your ſpade, let the 
Water and the earth at bottom be well worked vp together. 
Then bring in the plants, ſet them upright in the holes, 
and let the earth be very! well broken, and filled in about 
the roots. When all is ir, tread it gently round the plant; 
then make the earth at the top! ſomewhat hollow, in pager 
.to contain Water. 

Where the plants can be conveniently taken up, 1585 
brought with balls of earth about their roots; it ſhould be 
done, placing them 1 in the holes with the balls i intire. 


When 
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35 
When all is lanted; ive a ood wateri 9 ot le 
earth en a cheir roots; 4 then fr ſome. ning on * 15 
face, round each plant; this will prevent the fan and 
Wat from drying the earth too faſt about their roots. 
Stakes ſhould laced to ſuch as require ſupport; and 
this ſhould. be 2885 as ſoon as they are planted; let the 


ſtakes be fixed firmly i in the ground. or and faſten the ſtem of 
the plant ſecurely 1 to them. | | 


7 | 


Flowering gbr 


Whees flowering . ſhrubs are = wanted, they. 1 


yet be remoyed ; but this muſt be done 1 in the firſt. Wee 
of the month. 


The althæ frutex, and Perſian like. will 3 bat tranſ- 
lanting, tolerably well: alſo the bladder, and ſcorpion 
1 5 honey ſuckles and jaſmines; Tyringas : and burn 
ams; and ſeveral other ſorts. 
„Where they are planted, water them well, N re peat 
it once or twice a week, if the ſeaſon ſhould Þ be dry. 5 0 


. of Graſs Walks, & Se. 5 


appearance. N 


To 195 8 in tolerable . order, it . be 
mown, in general, once a week, or thereabouts. How- 
ever, never ſuffer graſs in this garden to grow rank ; but 
apply the ſcythe to it in proper time: then the mowin 
may be performed with expedition and exatneſs, an 
with great cafe to the mower. ö 

Rolling of graſs. walks and lawns, c. is 4 very neceſ- 
fary. work, and it ſhould be often done; for it not only 
makes the ſurface firm, ſmooth, and clean, but it renders 
he, graſs much eaſier to be mown, than it otherwiſe would 

„ 
Let the graſs be always well rolled, the day before you 


intend to mow it, and hin will reap the advantage of ſo 
doing, the next morning 


Where 
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Were worm- caſts appear on your; graf, let theſe firlt be 
broken, and ſpread about with a pliable bez, Aber you 
uſe the roller; when that is 5 2% let the gr e | 
diately well rolled 7 And che wortn-ca i being” Ken mall 
and ſeatteredd abokt* they wilt readily ict? o the N iu 
provided it is done while they are ſomewtiat bit. "Þ 15 
this method the grafs will be made perfectly . and 
you vill Lal able't to mow it to a greater exactneſs. 


3 Walks. * : 1 


FI walks mould now: be broken up ade? Wade. | 
where it was not done in March; for it is now time to put 
them into the beſt order for the funider ſeaſon. . 4” 
By breaking up and turning gravel, at this ſeaſon,” it 
will not only deſtroy weeds and moſs, but the walks will 
appear with a freſh and lively ſurface, which will render 
them very agreeable to be ſeen, and to walk upon, during 
the ſummer months. 

In turning and laying gravel walks, let the ſame me- 
thod be obſerved now, as mentioned in the former month; 
that is, to do it in dry weather; and as you advance with 
the turning, or laying the gravel, obſerve to tread, rake, 
and roll the ſame regularly, as you ga on; this ſhould be 
done every twenty or thirty feet, for gravel always binds 
a great deal the beſt, when it 1s freſh ſtirred ; the roller 
will then have the greater effect in rendering the body of 
the walk firm, and the ſurface cloſe and ſmooth, 
Roll the gravel frequently, after it has been turned or 
new laid ; twice or thrice a. week will not be too often; - 
but never omit rolling the walks in general, once in that 
time. Frequent rollings will render the walks firm and 
beautiful, and will, alſo, in a great meaſure, prevent the 
growth of weeds and moſs. 


— Box and Thrift: 3 


Box may yet be planted where it is wanted for edgings 
to beds or borders; and it will take root and grow freely, 
with the aliftance of a little water now and then. 

Thrift, may alſo be planted, the beginning of this x 
month; this will make an agreeable edging, if en 
cloſe and neat, | 
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Fix the. ele upright e 9 2 e, he! 


The nicks, ſhould be _ 8 te che nnains: 
height of. each plant; for it looks ill to ſee a tall die He 
for the ſupport of a plant of low growth. „ i: 

Take off all ſlraggling and — ſhoes: from plants 
of every kind, and let decayed. leaves * sand "TY 
whenever they . E f 2 15 


Dehrey W: bed. 


Defiroy weeds. in every part before they. grow ju e; 
they will now. riſe, plentifully, in the hangers or other 
e among plants. . 

Let theſe. be | deſtroyed by the hoe or hand, as it is moſt | 
convenient; but where the plants ſtand wide, let the hoe 
be uſed, it being the moſt expeditious method. 

Let your hoe be ſharp, and take the advantage of a dry 
| day to uſe it, cutting the weeds up clean within the ur- 
face; and let every part between the plants be ſtirred 3, 
and: 15 you go on, let all dead RAVES fe Rraggling ſhoots, : 
be taken of 

Then rake the borders, &c, over neatly, — * a Ja” 
rake; clearing away, at the ſame time, all the weeds and 


litter, and let the ſurface be made er (OI clean a 
ſmooth, 
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INIS H fowing the ſeeds of evergreens and all other : 
tree and ſhrub ſeeds, which are intended to be ſown 

this ſpring. CT Ons 
The forts which may be wii now, are pines and firs 
of all kinds; cedars, cypreſs, junipers, and the like: alſo 
| the acorns of evergreen oaks, and bays, and the ſeeds of 

moſt other ; evergreens. oh 

& 


**. 
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'All the above, and other ſeeds of the like kinds. may be 
ſown in beds of light earth in the common ground, and 
ſome people chooſe to ſow the cedars, and alſo the pines in 
boxes or pots, for the conveniencyrof moving them to 
different ſituations, according to the ſeaſon of the year- 

Moſt kinds of hardy American trees may alſo be ſown . 
month; but the ſooner in the month this is done the better. 
All the ſeeds of moſt ſorts of hardy foreign trees, — 
of the evergreens and other kinds, may be {own in beds of 

light earth, in the comuſon ground; and they will ſucceed, 
provided the place where they are ſown be ſome what meltered. 

Prepare beds to fow them in, about three feet broad; the 
earth mull be broken fine, and the ſurface laid perſecly even. 

Note, If tome ôf the more tender, or choicer kinds of 
theſe ſhrub ſeeds were to be ſown. in pots, and the pots“ 
plunged in a moderate hot- bed, it would forward their 
growth; but where there is not that conveniency, let them 
be ſown in beds; as above, in the common ground; and 
there ale but few forte, eſpecially of the een ſeeds, 
that will not ſucceed. | 4 

© Sow the ſeeds ſeparate, and cover exch kind, according 
to its ſize, a proper depth, with light eajtth. * +. 300m 

The proper depth to cover moſt kinds of tree and ſhrub 
ſeeds, is from about half an inch, to an inch or ſo; that 
is, the leſſer kinds of ſeeds muſt be covered half an inch 
deep, or thereabout; and the middle ſized may be cover- 
ed a quarter of an inch deeper; but the larger kinds of 
ſeeds, kernels, or fruits, mult be covered with: eartly a full 
inch deep. 2 2E 

The ee of Seed Beds. N 

Water the ſeed- beds of all kinds of trees and ſhrubs, 
in dry weather; but this muſt be practiſed both before and 
after the plants begin to appear. 

Obferve At alf times, to water theſe beds with modera- 
tion; a little and often muſt be the rule. Likewiſe be 
very careful not to apply the water over haſtily at any 
time; for that would be apt to waſh the earth away from 
the ſeed, and alſo from the young Plau now r 
to come up. | 

Loet the cefeaſtments of water be repeated once every 
two or three days, at Jeaſt, in dry weather; for this wall 

e of great ſervice to all kinds of ſeedling plants. 

Shade will alſo prove very beneficial in the middle of 
not ſunny 4476 s, to all Kinds of ſeealng, tees and Nh 

about 
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about the time of their firſt appearing, and for ſome time 
r, £1 gd foi oor ee ee 198 
Theſe young plants may be ſhaded from the ſun qccaſt» 
onally, by fixing hoops acroſs. the beds; then let mats 
e drawn over the hoops as often as occaſion requires. 
Where there are boxes, pots, or tubs, of ſeedling plants, 
let them be placed in a ſhady ſituation, about the middle, 
or toward the latter end, of this month. iN: 


All beds of ſeedling trees and ſhrubs, whatever, mult, 
be. kept perfectly clear from weeds. © 1: oe wo 
This ſhould be carefully attended to, for the weeds are 
much quicker of growth than the plants of any ſort, and 
would ſoon get the ftart of them, if permitted to ſtand, 
and would do much damage. THF 
Therefore, let the weeds, as ſoon as they appear in the 
beds, be deſtroyed ; or, at leaſt, let them be taken out 
before they get to any great head ; but this muſt be done. 
by a very careful hand-weeding,  *' _ 


| Watering. 5 | 

Water new plantations of evergreens and flowering 
ſhrubs, in general; but in particular, thoſe which were 
lately planted out from the ſeed-beds ; theſe muſt not be 
forgotten in dry weather, otherwiſe they will ſuffer much. 
Water alſo new plantations of young foreſt trees, for 
they will require it now and then, in a dry time. 
Fruit-trees and fruit-tree. ſtocks, which were tranſplant- 
ed this, ſpring, will alſo require to be watered at times, 
if the weather ſhould prove dry in this month. 
Twice a week will be often enough, to water new plan- 
tations of young trees and ſhrubs, even in the drieſt ſea- 
ſon; but where there is mulch, or the like, laid on the 
ſurface of the ground, over their roots, they need not be- 
watered above once a week, which will be quite ſufficient, 
; Cuttings, either of fruit or , foreſt, trees, flowering 
ſhrubs, or evergreens, which were planted laſt autumn, or 
this . ſpring, mult alſo be. watered now and then, in dry 


weather. TIP 
| Tranſplanting. 
Evergreens, of moft ſorts, may yet be tranſplanted; 
but this ſhould be done at the beginning of this month. 
Pines and firs of all kinds, cedars and cypreſs, and the 
like kinds, will yet bear removal very well. Likewiſe 
phillyreas, alaternuſes, and pyracanthas; 4 Day's 
PETERS » | Ollles, 
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holltes, and evergreen "oaks ; ciſtuſes and citiſuſes; and 
many other ſorts of evergreens:- 90 55 % 101 1 
Let them, be removed if poſſible at a time when the air 
is Cloudy and calm; and if it is a dripping time, it will 
be the better; ſuch weather, if it ſhould happen, ſhould 
always be choſen for the removal of trees and ſhrubs, 
at this ſeaſon. da 7 NR. et 161} 3G 31 

As ſoon as they are planted, let them be well watered ; 
this will ſettle the earth about their roots; then it will be 
neceſſary to lay ſome mulch, or litter, on the ſurface ; 
for this will keep out the drying effects of the ſun and 
wind, and will preterve a due moiſture in the earth, about 
the roots of the plants. 18 * 


* 


New Grafted Trees. 5 ü 
Examine new grafted trees; the clay is ſometimes apt 


to fall off, or crack, ſo as to admit air and wet to the 
grafts, : ; b 


Where this is the caſe, let the old clay be taken intirely 


off, and immediately put on ſome more, that is freſh and 


well wrought. Let this be perfectly well cloſed in every 
part, ſo that neither wind nor wet can enter. | 


Where there are any ſhoots produced from the ſtocks, 
below the grafts, let them be rubbed off cloſe ; for theſe, 
if permitted to grow, would ſtarve the grafts. | 

| New Budded Tres, © 

Budded trees ſhould alſo be looked over, now and then, 


about this time, for thoſe that were budded laſt ſummer 


will now be making their firſt ſhoots, and therefore de- 
mand ſome attention, 12 85 | 

The firſt ſhoots from the buds are apt to be attacked by 
inſets; and theſe, if not prevented, will hinder the 


young ſhoots greatly, and ſometimes intirely ſpoil them; 


but by a timely attention, the injury may be, in a great 

meaſure, prevented. 8 „ | 
Look to the ends of the young ſhoots ; and where any 

of their leaves are curled up, let ſuch be carefully taken 


off, for they are full of ſmall inſects. By this practice 


the vermin may be prevented from ſpreading farther. ö 
Likewiſe: all ſhoots which put out from the Rocks, be- 
ſides the bud, muſt be alſo rubbed off conſtantly, as they 
are produced; that the whole effotts of tne ſtoek may go 
to the ſupport 4 of the buds, 10 HO EC) 0 bh . Rinne 
| | Deſtroy 
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as lig bas ere Hel. % bas 0 
Deſtroy weeds between the rows of young trees; 
they will noweriſe abundantly from ſeed; but by apply- 


ing the hoe to them while young, they may be very eali- 
EE N ; ! . % * — 4 my 5 12 * ant 9 2 
Dre 1 Ui no ligow 09 6k 191090208 


*Chooſe dry weather, always, to deſtroy weeds by hoe ; 

let the hoe be ſharp, and take the advantage of the weeds 

- while they are ſmall, and cut them up clean within the 
r ( IR ENs EE 

|. » There is nothing like deſtroying weeds in due time; 

for when they are ſuffered to grow large, they are con- 
ſtantly very hurtful to all young trees and ſhrubs, and in 

particular to theſe plants which are not far advanced in 


their growth. Beſides, they appear very diſagreeable, 
and require double labour to extirpate them. 


141 


1 


4 * * 


| Grafting. 8 
Grafting may flill be performed upon fruit-trees, but it 

muſt be upon the lateſt kinds of the different ſorts, and it 

muſt be done the firſt week in the month or not at all. 
Graft hollies, with cuttings of the variegated kinds. 

The firſt fortnight in this month is the proper time to per- 
form that work on theſe plants. „ 

The common plain holly, is the proper ſtock to graft 

the variegated kinds upon; and the ſtocks for this purpoſe 
muſt not be leſs than four years growth from the ſeed; 
but thoſe of five and ſix, are very proper for this uſe. 


Get ſome good cuttings, or grafts, of the beſt variegat- 


ed kinds; they muſt be ſhoots of the laſt ſummer's growth. 


Let them be grafted with exactneſs, according to the ge- 
neral method of grafimg. | 


JJ 73 Sa | 
. Inarching may alſo be performed now on evergreens 
and on any kind of trees or ſhrubs that you defire to pro- 
pagate that way. P60 js yi? ß 


This method of grafiing is principally intended for 
_ thoſe kinds of trees and ſhrubs: which are not eably raiſed 
from ſeed, or by any of the other general methods, 'for 
molt ſorts may be propagated by inarching, 1 
But this may be practiſed; on almoft any kind of trees 
and ſhrubs, as may be thought convenient, either by way 
of gurioſity or otherwiſe; : d um hb a5 -bt 
The evergreen kinds may be inarched any time in this 


month, but the other ſorts generally facceed beſt When 
inarched at the beginning. | br: 
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a The Green-Houſe. . 


Log 


67 "Giving Air to the Green-Houſe Plants. T 
HE green-houſe plants now require a large'portion 
of free air, and this article ſhould be admitted to 


- 


them every day, when the air is any thing mild. 


"Mot of the plants will now be ſhooting freely; they muſt 


not, therefore, be kept too cloſe, for that would weaken 
the ſhoots, and render the plants in general, ſo extremely 
tender, that they would not be able to bear the open air well, 


when they are firſt brought forth for the ſummer ſeaſon. 


Therefore, open the green-houſe window every morning, 


when the air is mild and calm, about an hour or two after 


ſun-riſing, and let them continue open till within an hour, 
or leſs, of the ſun's ſetting ; that is, if the air continues 
mild till that time of the evening. | 
> ND y Watering. 3 8 
Water muſt now be duly given to the plants, in general, 
according as they ſtand in need thereof. | 
The orange and lemon- trees, will require that article 


often. Alto the myrtles, oleanders, ammomum plinii, and 


ciſtuſes, and all other plants of the hardier kinds, will re- 


quire to be frequently refreſhed with moderate waterings. 


But the plants in general muſt be often looked over, to 


ſee where water is wanted, and let all ſuch pots and tubs as 


\ 


Fa 


*'s 
7 


ſtand in need of it, be properly ſupplied therewith, for this 


is now a very neceſſary article. 


But in watering the green-houſe plants, let it be given to 


all Kinds with moderation; but eſpecially while they are 


in the houſe. =” | 
Let no decayed leaves remain on any of the plants, but 


let ſuch, as ſoon as they appear, be taken off; for theſe 
make the plants appear unſightly,” and are alſo hurtful to 


them. | ee | 
Let no weeds grow in the pots, or tubs; keep them free 


from moſs, and let no ſort of litter be ſeen about them, 


NE Shifting Plants into larger Pots, 
Orange, lemon, citron, and myrtle-rrees, and any other 
of the green-houſe plants, may {till be ſhifted into larger 
ots, Where they require it. - | _ 
Let thoſe plants which are to be ſhifted, be brought out 
of the houſe, in a mild day; then take them out of the 
pots, or tubs, with the ball of earth intire, about their 
: roots ; 


2 5 % ˙ʒPs... 0 2 UW ION 
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roots; then let the.matted and decayed roots, on the out- 
fide and bottom, of the balls, be neatly, pared off, and let 
ſome of the old earth on the outſide be alſo taken away. 
Then having ſome freſh earth ready, let ſome be put into 
the bottom of the new pot, or tub; then ſet the tree, with 
its ball, as above prepared, in the middle, and fill up the 
pot, or tub, with the freſh compoſt, laying it over the top of 
the ball, an inch and a half deer 
The tree being thus ireſh planted, let the pot or tub be 
immediately well watered, to ſettle the new earth cloſe 
about the ball and roots; then return them to their places 
in the green-houſe, and water them moderately, as occaſion 
% AAA Ä VVV 
Thoſe plants which are not to be ſhifted this year, ſhould 
have the old earth taken out of the top of their pots, or 
tubs, to a little depth, and ſome freſh. and rich compoſt 
put in its ſtead, which will reireſh them greatly. 
This will be remarkably ſerviceable to orange, lemon, 
and citron-trees, and the like; and to all other plants in 
the green houſe; and it ſhould not be omitted now, if it 
Was not dene before, | .;* | | ; 
Let the earth firſt be looſened on the top of the pots, or 
tubs, quite to the ſuxface of the roots, and take it out; then 
looſen the earth a little way down, round the ſides, and take 
that out; then fill up the pots or tubs, as before, with the 
new earth, and give a little water to ſettle it. 
Cleaning the Orange. T. res, Oc. ys Bp 
Where the leaves of orange and lemon-trees, &c. have 
contracted any foulneſs, they muſt now be made perfectly 
clean. 5 | : 
Get ſome ſoft water in a pot, and a piece of ſpunge ; dip 
this in the water, and clean the leaves therewith, one by 
one. By cleaning the ſurface of the leaves, it will open 
their neceſſary pores, and be ſerviceable to the whole 
plants, and render them beautiful. | 


5 Headudoun Myrtles, Sc. ö 
Where myrtles, or other hardy green-houfe ſhrubs, have 
naked, or rugged heads, let them now be headed down; 
by which means they will put out Plenty of ſtrong ſhoots 
nearer the tem, and form full and regular heads, in three 


3 


* ; , months time. e e err eee þ 55. 9 
Le: their heads be cut as cloſe as may ſeem neceſſary; 
"a and, after they are cut down, let the head and tem be well 


* waſhed, 
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waſhed, to cleanſe chem from fich; and give the pots a little 
ein 

The? ke a little of the old earth at the top of the pot, | 


out, and fill it up again With the ſame quantity of A fi, 
and give a little water. 


But, if the plants require ſhifting into larger pots, let 


them be taken ont of their preſent pots, and pare the 


matted roots off, and take out ſome of the old earth from 
the ball, then place the plants in the larger Pots, and fill 


| up the N nh new earth. 


* 


Inar ke wad 


Inarchexoticks ; ; this is now the proper time to begin to 
4 1 that method of grafting, on My of the green- 

uſe trees or ſhrubs. - 

Orange, lemon, and citron-trees, may be propagated by 
that method. Alſo pomegranates, and many other ſorts. 

But the trees raiſed by this method, never make large 
nor handſome plants; therefore it is hardly ever done, but 
on ſuch plants as cannot be eaſily raiſed any other aße; ; 
except it is done by way of curiclity, 

Some, by way of curioſity, will inarch 2 branch of an 
orange or lemon: tree, that has young fruit on it, on one 
of the common ſtocks, and it will be well united by the 
end of Auguſt, and may chen be ſepafated ſrom the mother 
plant; - and there will be a new tree with fruit on ie, raiſed 
in the ſpace of four or five months time. 


2 


The Hot-Houſe. 


Pine- Apple Plants. 


I H E pine- apple plants now demand daily attendance; - 

they muſt be often refreſhed with water, and they 

mult alſo have freſh air in warm ſunny days. 3 
But, in the firſt place, it will now be neceſſary. to ob- 


"ſerve, that if there was no freſh tan added to the bark bed, 


ul, Which is about c one third of what the pit will ; 


the former month, it muſt now be done, in the firſt Neck 
in the month, —© 

Let the ſame. 88 of freſh tan be provided now for 
this purpoſe, as mentioned in the former month, for that 


Proper degree of warmth. 
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This being ready, let all the pots in the bark- bed be 


taken up; thep, pare of as much of the old bark, at the 
top of the bed, as the new parcel will make good, ard 
take it quite away; then throw in the new tan, and, with 


a fork, let the old bark which remains in the bed, and the 


new, be well worked up and mixed together. 
The new tan being all in, and properly worked up with 


the old, let the ſurface be levelled, and then immediately 


plunge the pots as before. Obſerve to place the largeſt and 
talleſt plants, in the back row, and ſo gradually down to 
the loweſt in front. 1 8 3 | 

But where new tan was added the laſt month, the beds 
need not have any thing done to them now; for if the bark 
was then properly worked up, and mixed together, it will 
now be in excellent order. 128 | 


Watering the Pines. | 


Water muſt now be given to theſe plants pretty often, 
provided there is a good heat in the bark, for the pots in 
general ſhould be kept in a moderate degree of moiſtneſs. 


_ Frequent and light waterings mult now be the practice, 


which will be greatly ſerviceable to all, but particularly, 
to the fruiting plants. Where the heat is good, and the 
weather tolerably warm, the pots will require moderate re- 
freſhments, every four or ive days, or thereabout. 


Admittiug Air into the Hoi-Houſe. 


.. Freſh air is another very neceſſary article; this ſhould be 


admitted to the pine-apple, and other plants in the hot- 
houſe, every fine day... _ 4 
Every warm ſunny day, when little wind is ftirring, let 
ſome of the glaſſes or lights, be open a little way, to let 
in freſh air; but this muſt not be done before nine or ten 
o'clock in the 'morning, or, at leaſt, till the ſun has _ 
ciently warmed the encloſed air of the houſe. © @# 
Remember to ſhut the glaſſes cloſe again, in good time, 
in the afternoon, while the air within the houſe is in a 


Succeſſion of Pine Plants. 
The pine plants in the ſucceſſion houſe, or pit, which 
are to bear fruit next year, muſt now be ſhifted into 
r eu n 1 
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The pots for this purpoſe muſt not be of the larger ſize; 
what is called ſixteens, or three-halfpenny pots, will be 
large enough. lg 21 


laving the pots and ſome. freſh compoſt ready, let the 


plants be taken up out of the bark- bed, and immediately 


proceed to ſhifting them. 


Turn the plants out of their preſent pots, preſerving if 
you can the ball of earth intife; then having put ſome 
treſh earth in the bottom of the new por, place the plant 
therein immediately, with its ball intire, as above, and 
fill up the pots with the new compoſt. But it is the prac- 
tice of ſome gardeners, in ſhifting pines, to ſhake them 
entirely out of the earth, and trim their roots; which 
8 I do not condemn; but I generally, if I can, preſerve 
the ball. 5 

In ſhifting theſe plants, it will be proper to obſerve, 
that where any of the plants are in a ſickly condition, or 
are infeſted with inſects, it will in ſuch caſes be proper to 
clear away all the earth from the roots of the plants; and 
trim the roots or fibres pretty cloſe, and alſo pare the 
bottom of the main root, and then immediately plant it in 
new earth. | 

When the plants are all ſhifted, they muſt be immedi- 
ately ſet into the bark again, plunging the pots to their 
Tims, at moderate diſtances. T8” 

But the bark muſt firſt be well ſtirred up, and near one 
third part of new tan added, in the manner as above men- 
tioned, working the old and new very well together; then 
ſet in the pots. 

This work ſhould be done in fine weather, and the whole 
compleated in the ſame day. 

Refreſh the plants after this often, with moderate water- 
ings, juſt to keep the earth in the pots a little moiſt. 


_ Give air alſo in fine ſunny days, for this will ſtrengthen 


the plants, and make them healthy and beautiful. 

The plants are to remain in the above pots, till the end 
of July, or ſome time in Auguſt, and then to be removed 
for the laſt time, into che pots where they are to fruit. 


Management of the young Pine Plants, 


Where the crowns and ſuckers of the laſt year's pines, 
have filled the ſmall pots with their roots, let them ſome 
time this month be ſkitted into pots a ſize larger. 
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Shake them carefully out of the pots, with the balls in- 

tire, and place them directly into the new pots; and fill 

them up with freſh earth, and give a little water. | 


Stir up the bark, and add a quantity of new, as above; 
and then plunge the pots to their rims. 1 | 


Management of tender Plans in general in the Stowe. 


In ſome pine-houſes, or ſtoves, there are kept, beſides 
the pines, many other curious and tender exotick plants: 
theſe muſt alſo have their-ſhare of attention, Who ts ws 

Where any of theſe plants ſtand in need of larger pots, 
let them now be ſhifted into ſuch, filling up the pots with 
new earth. | ' 

Then, if there be room in the bark-hed, let the pots be 


immediately plunged to their rims: therein; and by the 
aſſiſtance of the kindly heat of the bark, the plants will 


ſend out roots very freely into the freſh. earth; Which will 
give them ſtrength, and make them healthy, and of a 
lively colour. i 

Water muſt alſo be given to theſe plants, at times; ſome 
ſorts will require it pretty often. | 

The coffee-tree, and all the woody kinds, ſhould be re- 
freſbed with moderate quantities of water, every three or 
four days, at leaſt, for they will require it ſo often. 

The ſucculent kinds do not require much water, but 
yet a little now and then will do them good; but let this 
be given very ſparingly, for too much moiſture will rot 
theſe plants. | 

Where the coffee-tree, and other like kinds- of plants, 
have contracted duſt or other filth, let it be cleaned off. 

There is nothing mare. prejudicial to tender plants, than 


to ſuffer duſt to remain on them; for it cloſes. up thoſe 


{mall pores which are neceſſary to preſerve the health, and 
promote the growth of the plants. Therefore, when any 
ſort of foulneſs appears, let it be immediately cleaned of. 

All the kinds of aloes, and other plants of that nature, 
are very apt to contract duſt; they ſhould therefore be 
often looked over, and carefully cleanſed from that and 
every kind of filth, — 
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Melons. 


M ELON plants ſtill require particular care, thoſe 
| which are under hand or bell glaſſes, as well as 


thoſe in frames. 


The early plants in frames will now ſhew fruit plenti- 
fully; and ſome will be ſet and ſwelling ; therefore, in 
order to procure a ſufficient quantity of thoſe fruit, for a 
full crop, the plants muſt, at this time, have all the aſſiſtance 
that 1s in the power of art to give them. 5 

One principal thing to be obſerved is, to preſerve a 
proper degree of heat in the beds, while the fruit is about 


| ſetting, and for ſome time after; for a kindly warmth iis. 


ow ary to promote the ſwelling of the fruit after they 
are ſet. i 

It ſhould be obſerved, that although there be often very 
warm days in this month, yet there are often cold nights, 
which makes it ſo neceſſary to preſerve a due heat in theſe 
beds ; for if the weather ſhould prove cold, and at the 
ſame time there is but little warmth in the beds, the melons 
will not ſet nor ſwell kindly, but moſt of them will turn 
yellow and go off. | | 


< 


Therefore, when it is perceived that the beds have 
much declined their heat, immediately apply a lining of. 


well prepared hot dung, to one, or to both ſides of the 
bed, according as there may be occaſion. n— 


The advantage of adding a freſh lining to ſuch beds 
as are much decayed in their heat, will ſoon evidently 


Thoſe plants which are in frames, muſt now be allowed a 
ood ſhare of free air, every day, when the weather is calm 
45 mild; for this will ſtrengthen the plants and promote 


gaht ſetting and free Welling of the fruit. | 
1 . article of air muſt 


e admitted to the plants by 
ng the upper ends of the liglits with props, two, three 
or four fingers breadth, in height, according as the warm- 


docs of the day requires; and {hut them down cloſe again“ 


abrut four or hve in the crening, | 
: 31S 


22 


> 6 & 8 
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_ | Obſerve, in watering theſe plants, to let as little as 
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The glaſſes muſt be covered every night with mats, all 
this month. Let the mats be thrown over them, about fix 
or ſeven in the evening; but when the air is cold; they 
may be thrown-over an hour ſoone. 


About ſeven in the morning let the mats be taken off; 


and when it is a warm ſunny morning, they may be taken 
off at ix, or thereabouts. des SAO AS AY SEA 
Water ſhould alſo be given at times to the melon plants 
in frames, for they will require a little now and then, pro- 


vided the weather be tolerably warm and ſunny. 


Let this article be given very moderately, and not foo 
often, for too much moiſture would chill the young fruit, 
and prevent their ſetting. Once in ten days will be often 
enough to water them, and the value of two pots of water 


to a three-light frame, will be ſufficient. 


. Chooſe always a moderately warm day to water them ; 
and about three or four in the afternoon is now the belt 


time of the day to do that work. Shut down the lights 
immediately after watering ; and if the fun ſhines, thow 
2 mat over them for half an hour or ſo, then take it 


* 


Poſſible touch the fruit that are about ſetting, or newly ſet, 


and do not. give much water too near the head, br main 


*Y 
— - 


extreme parts of the be:. n 
- In yery warm days, it will be adviſeable to ſhade the 


ſtein of the plant, but rather give water moſtly towards the 


plants from the fun, for two or three hours, during its 


fierceſt heat. Let ſome thin mats be ſpread over the 
glaſſes, in theſe days, about eleven o'clock, and taken oif 
again about two, Os ge on Ong ; 
Where the plants lie very near the glaſſes; it will be 
neceſlary to raiſe the frame about ſix inches ; this is done 


=y 


by placing bricks, or ſquare. pieces of wood, under” each 
Corner of the frame. ; 1 a A SHIBY B34 90 g 


According as the melons ſet, obſerve to place a piece of 
tile under each, for this will preſerve them from the damp 
of the garth of, the ged. „ n on! 


. „„ „ (18 ISI TQerDIENT 500 
Beil and Hand-Glajs' Melons, _ „ 


3 


_ Finiſh making ridges or beds to plant the melons un, 
| Which are to be covered with bell, or hand-glaſſed g This 
work ſhould be completed in the firſt, or ſecond Week in 

this month, at fartheſt. N 22 „nien 5 * bf bt 0 
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— 
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dung; preparing it firſt, as directed in the two former 
months, for ther hot-beds. N | 

Make the ridges, at leaſt, a yard broad, but four feet 
will not be too much; and let them be full two feet thick, 
Making the dung on equally in every part; and beat it 
very well down with the fork. 

Where there are two or more of theſe ridges to be made, 
allow the ſpace of four feet between ridge and ridge, The 
ſaid ſpaces or alleys, muſt be filled up with dung and earth, 


in about a month or five weeks after; which will greatly 


aſſiſt the ſetting of the fruit. 

The ridges being made, get ſome good earth; and if 
this be loamy and mixed up with one fourth part of very 
rotten dung, 1t will be the better for this purpoſe. The 
earth is not to be ſifted, - but very well broken, and mixed 
with the ſpade, and then laid on the bed. It ſhould be 
laid not leſs than ten inches thick, all over the top of 
the ridge. | 


Then mark out the holes for the plants, allowing the 


diſtance of four feet between hole and hole, and jet a 
bell, or hand-glaſs, over each, and keep them cloſe down 


till the earth under them is warm, and then bring in the 


lants. 

Ff the plants are now in pots, turn them carefully out, 
with the ball of earth intire, and make a hole in the earth, 
where each glaſs ſtands; place one pot of plants, with 
the ball, into each hole. Cloſe the earth very well about 
the ball, and alſo about the ſtems of the plants; give 
every hole about a quart of water, and immediately put 
on the glaſſes. ä | | 


Shade the plants from the ſun, for the firſt two or three 


days, from about eight, till four o'clock ; but after that, 
Jet them have more and more ſun every day, till they are 
able to bear it fully without flagging. 

Let them have air every warm day, by tilting the warmeſt 
Gde. of the glaſſes, but keep them ſhut cloſe down every 
night. The glaſſes muſt alſo be covered every night, all 
this month, with mats. 5 

When any of the melon plants have filled the bell or 
hand-glaſſes, the vines muſt then have liberty to run from 
under them; but they muſt not be truſted out before the 
latter end of the month. | N 

TY f Therefore, 


[May 
Theſe ridges muſt be made of the very beſt new horſe- 


F 


DEE 22 2 * 
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Therefore, about the laſt week in this month. if the 
plants have advanced ſo far as to preſs againſt and run Ba 
the infide of the glaſſes, they ſhould be let out; let eac 
glaſs be raiſed upon three props about two inches and a 
half high, and let the ends of the vines be laid out at re- 


gular diſtances, and peg them down. 


Do not fail to cover the ridges every night with mats, 
for at leaſt a fortnight after the plants are laid out from 
under the glaſſes. | 


Management of Cucumber Plants i in F Frames. - 
Cucumber plants in frames, will now be in full perfection 


of bearing, they muſt therefore be carefully attended. 


Theſe Plants will require to be often refreſhed with mo- 
derate waterings ; this is a moſt needful aſſiſtance, and 
muſt not now be omitted. Water them CI not, 


| leſs than twice a week. 


About three or four o'clock in the afternoons. is the, beſt 
time of the day to water theſe plants, at this ſeaſon. 

The plants mul alſo be allowed a great ſhare. of free 
air, every mild day; for the ſun has now great power; and 
if the glaſſes were to be kept too cloſe, it would e 
the plants. 

Therefore raiſe the upper end of the lights, every warm 
ſanny morning, about ſeven or eight o'clock; and accord- 
ing as the heat of the day increaſes, continue raiſing the 
glaſſes a proportionable height. 

The lights muſt be ſhut cloſe down every evening, about 
five or fix o'clock ; but in cold evenings ſhut them down 


an hour or two * 


Shade the plants from the ſun, in very hot days. The 
time to do this, is from eleven to two o clock. 

Where the glaſſes are pretty cloſe to the plants, it will 
now be advifeable to allow them a larger ſpace of air, by 
raiſing the frame. 

This ſhould be raiſed high enough to allow > clear ſpace 
between the lights and the plants, of not leſs than eight 
inches in front, nor leſs than twelve at the back of the 
frame ; the. plants will then be able- to ſtand the ſun with 
leſs danger. of Wenn their ens and un up 
bei ov 54 ͤ n 174 5-3-6, 


Cucumbers to * abel Ad Hand or Bell Claſs. be 
Cucumbers may now be planted out, under hand or 


bell-glafſes, | 
H 4 Theſe, 
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of 'this month, will 


[baginito: bear about the beginning, er towards the middle 
of june, aud will continue bearing till che told" weather 
12 aa the plants. £2 net 11903 00d Qui 
Bur/aMighti hot-bed muſt be made to plant them ip, 
in order that they may be brought forward à little at 7 
-and it will be the beſt method to make all 'the laid beth, 
or the greateſt part, within the ground. > 
Chooſe for this pu poſe, a rich, ſpot of 8 there 
dig a trench two or ſix inches wide, and about twelve 
or fiſteen inches deep. Lay the earth that comes out neatly 
all. along the ſides of the trench. % ug 903 
Fill this trench with freſh hot: Aung * raiſe it not 
ls than three inches above the ſurface of the ground, for 
the bed ſhould be at leaſt, fifteen'or eren inches * 
of dun A 
s 5 6.4 cover. the bed with the earth that was - out 
1 the trench; this muſt be laid eight or nine inches thick 
over the top of the dung, and let the earth be laid fix 
inches on each fide of the bed farther out than the dung. 
Then mark out the holes for the plants, exatily along 


the middle of the bed, at three feet ſix inches from one 


another. 

Plant in each hole three or four good plants, . give 
them a little water; then let the glaſſes be immediately 
put en, and ſhade the plants from the ſun” till they have 
got root. 

The long prickly . is very proper for this 
plantation. Alfo the Jong green and white Turkey kinds. 

Let the plants bave air every day, when it 1s calm and 
wilde, by taking one fide of the glaſſes, and let them now 


and then be refreſhed with moderate waterings. 


But where good plants cannot be readily procured - to 
plant in the above bed, let ſome good ſeed be put in; the 
plants, will ſoan come up, and will come into deariag at a 
very acceptable times: - 

The bed being made as above. directed, l out the 
holes for the ſeed, juſt three feet and a half aſunder; make 
the holes in foi h of a ſhallow baſon, about an inch and, a 
half deep, and each about nine or ten inches over. | 

In cach of theſe holes, ſow eight or nine good plump 
ſeeds, and cover them near half an inch deep with earth; 
and then put on _ bell or hand- Halen 1 

Aer 


7 
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After the plants have been up about ten or twelve da) s, 
they muſt be thinned, leaving only four of the ſtrongeſt 

plants in each hole; and at the ſame time draw ſome earth 
up about their ſhanks. | analy 2d} 4: 2c 
©. If. theſe ſeeds. are ſown.'in the firſt or ſecond week: in 
May, the plants will, if properly managed after they are 
come up, begin to — fruit in the: third or fourth 
week in June. 510. , arg g ot 10 
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Cucumbers to Pickhh, 
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-: > Sow cucumbers for pickling: theſe are to be ſown' in 
the natural ground; and ſome time in the third or fourth 
week in this month, is the proper time to put in the ſeed. 
But if the ſeaſon be cold, or very wet, it will be proper 
to defer putting in the ſeed till the laſt week in this month, 
or firſt week in June. | | 2.014019 
Prepare for theſe ſeeds a piece of rich free ground, and 
divide it into beds five feet broad, allowing twelve inches 
between bed and bed for an alley; or if you have need you 
may plant between the beds, rows of lettuces, ſavoys, or 
dwarf kidney-beans e $193 b 4 
Then mark out the holes for the ſeed, exactly along the 
middle of each bed, allowing three feet and a half be- 
tween hole and hole. Then dig the places for the holes, 
breaking the earth well with the ſpade; and then form 
them with the hand like a ſnallow baſon, as before men- 
tioned, about an inch and a half deep, and ten inches 
over, and ſow in each hole eight or ten ſeeds, covering 
them near half an inch deep with earth © 
After the ſeed is ſown, if the weather ſhould prove hot 
and dry, it will be proper to ſprinkle the holes a little with 
water, but this muſt be given very moderately, juſt enough 
to moiſten the earth a little; for too much moiſture would 
not the ſecs; t . οο LOT 20} = 21 NE zal 
When the plants have been come up about a fortnight, 
they muſt be thinned, and leave no more than five 6r fix 
of the beſt plants in every hole. 7 ted 0209 3d 
Where a perſon is ſtraitened ſor room,” fie bog oo Fry 
pickling cucumbers between the rows of Early collflowers, 
or the like, allowing the fartie diſtance is above; and tlie 
colliflowers will be moſtly all gone, by that time the cu- 
cumber plants begin to pùſi theif unter:: 
In ſowing picklers, it is the pradtice in cold wet Naſons, | 
with many of the London gardeners, to ſow the ſeed on a 
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ſiight hot-bed ; and when the plants have been up about 
a week, or ten days, to tranſplant them. The method is 
this: get ſome new horſe-dung, and make a bed about a 
foot thick, the breadth and length to be in'proportion to 
the quantity of plants you would raiſe. As ſoon as the bed 
1s made, lay on about two cr three inches depth of earth ; 
then with your fingers draw drills a-croſs the bed; the 
ſeed is to be ſown in the drills, obſerving to ſow them quite 
thick, and in cluſters ; at leaſt eight or ten good ſeeds in 


each cluſter ; put the ſeeds ſo cloſe together as to almoſt 


touch, and cover them near half an inch deep with earth ; 


allow a clear ſpace in each drill of about an inch between 


each patch or cluſter of ſeed, and let the drills be two 
inches aſunder: by thus ſowing the ſeed in cluſters or 
patches, the plants will alſo riſe ſo ; and when fit to tranſ- 
plant, are to be taken up in cluſters as they grow, with 
the earth, which will readily hang.about their roots, and 
to be planted in the places where they are to remain; 
allotting one bunch of plants to a hole, and giving them 
immediately ſome water: they will require no further 
care at this time than a little water now and then, pro- 
vided it be dry weather, for they will readily take root 
without flagging. 


I haye known ſome of the gardeners about London, in 


cold unfavourable ſcaſons, raiſe plants enough this way to 


plant two or three acres of ground. This, in a bad ſeaſon, 


is a very good method, and worthy to be put in practice. 


Gcurds and Pumpkins. | | 

Plant out from the hot-bed, the gourds and pumpkins 
which were ſown the middle of April. 

This may be done any time between the fifteenth and 
laſt day of the month; but let it be done in mild weather. 

Obſerve to plant the orange, and other ſmall gourds, 
near to a wall, or other fence; and when the plants begin 
to run, let the vines, or runners, be neatly trained, and 


faſtened up cloſe to the wall, or pales, &c. 


Where this is practiſed, the plants, together with the 
fruit, will make an agreeable appearance, in the months 
of july, Auguſt, and September. 5 10. 

I heſe plants may alſo be ſupported with ſtakes ; that is, 
when the plants begin to run, let a tall, firm ſtake be 
fixed in the ground near each plant; and, ee as 

; | . COUP 
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their vines advance in length, let them be trained up care- 
fully round the ſtakes. 


But the pumpkins, and large kind of Soufds, ſhould be. | 


10 out in an open ſpot, ſetting them eight or ten tees 
rom one another. 


The vines of theſe ſorts muſt be ſuffered to run vpon the 


ſurface of the ground; where, if they have room, they will 
Extend a great way. 


The ſeeds of 3 and pumpkins may till be ſown ; 4. 


but this muſt be done in the firſt week in the month. 

The ſeeds muſt be ſown in a hot-bed, which will bring 
the plants on much forwarder, ſo as to be ready to plant 
out into the natural ground, in the laſt week in this month, 
or firſt week in June. 

Let the ſeeds be ſown in one of the cucumber or melon 
hot-beds already made; or otherwiſe, get two or three 
barrows of new dung, and ſhake this up in a ſmall bed, 
about thirty inches broad, each way, and cover it four or 
| five. inches thick with rich earth; there ſow the ſeeds, 
and then cover the bed with a large bell or hand-glaſs. 
When the plants begin to appear, give them air every 
day, by raifing the ſunny ſide of the glaſs a little way 
with a prop; and let them be often refreſhed with water. 
When the plants have got rough leaves, and when the 


firſt rough leaf is two or three inches broad, or thereabout, . 
the plants may then be planted out into the open ground; 


as above directed. 
| Kidney- Beans. 


Now plant a full crop of kidney-beans, to ſucceed thoſe 
planted in April. 

Any of the dwarf kinds of theſe beans may ſtill be 
Planted ; but the beſt and moſt profitable for the plan- 
tation, are the ſpeckled, and alſo the Canterbury white 
dwarf fort. 


Draw drills for them thirty inches aſunder, place the 


beans in the drills, about three or four inches a-part 
draw the earth evenly over them, and, when all is 


planted, let the ſurface of the ground be lightly and 


neatly raked. 


Plant alſo, where required, any of the running kinds 


of kidney beans. 
Moſt of theſe ſorts are exceeding profitable for the ſervice 
of a family; for they are 1 great bearers; but, 


3 
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in particular, tae ſcarlet flowering bean; and there is a 
ſort that differs nothing from- the ſcarlet but only in co- 
leur; ow hich is whitez' and Whoſe! flowers are alſo white; 
but when fit to gather for the table, is not to be diſtin- 
guiſhed from the ſcarlet, either in taſte or manner of 
growth, andlistwery proper for” this plantation; there is 
alſo-the large white Dutch running kinds, which are "very 
Prnper to plant now. * I9LLEQ 

5:1 Theſe, and all the running or climbing ſorts of kidheys 
beans, muſt be allowed more room to grow than the dwarf 
kinds ; that is, the drills for theſe large ſorts muſt” be 
opened at three feet ſix inches diſtance fi om one another at 
leaſt, but four feet will not be too much. : bbc 

Place the beans in the drills, five or fix Arb bes 
and cover them equally. with earth, about an e and a 
dt deep. Is LOS: ; 

When the plants are come up, and begin to v pu their 
rakes; then let ſome tall ſticks, or poles, be placed to 
each row, for the plants to climb upon. The runners will 
ſoon catch hold, and will twine themſelves very naturally 
round the ſticks or poles, to the height of eight or ten feet, 
e ee the poles, or ſticks, be ſo high. T2w 09: 

The advantage of planting theſe running kinds 18 dery 
great ; ; for "theſe that are now planted, will, after they 
begin, continue bearing till We cold weather ys 
"the plants. \ 

But it ſhould be obſerved, that: where heb: are not the 
convenience of ſticks or. poles, for theſe plants to climb 
up upon, they will not ſucceed ; and where that is the 
caſe, it will be beſt to plant none but the dwarf kinds. 


4 Cagficums for Pickling. 


"The e a for pickling, which were ſown in March 
or April, ſhould now be planted out ; but this ſhould be 
done in moiſt weather. 

Theſe plants being raiſed in a hot-bed, are ſomewhat 
tender, therefore muſt not be planted out too ſcon; but 
this may be done aye time in the third or fourth week of 
the month.. 

Dig for theſe plants; a ſpot of rich rush and rake 
' the ſurface {mooth ; then put in the plants by line, a foot 


aq ber . way and Water 1 
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4 ETON bn 11890 5 
. py "Love-dpp! les for Soup, toc Ati, 5 
Plant e ee from the hot · bed 
where they are raiſed,»|-About the middle of the month. is 
wo roper time to remove them e bad 
Fete plants are very luxuriant, andirambling in their 
ck they muſt therefore be planted. cloſe to a walz 
pales, or eſpaliers; and when they begin to branch outʒ 
muſt be trained, and nailed to the Wall, or pales, in the 
manner of: aiwalbtres; 01) 010m Sole ad unt tenaad 
Obſerve, they: muſt be planted againſt 2 ſouth» wall, or 
other fouth fence ; ſor if they were to be planted in the 
ſhade, the fruit would not ripen. | The vacant ſpaces be- 
tween wall trees would ſuit them well!çh]1tmO 
One ſtout plant in a place, is ſufficient,” Water them 
as ſoon as they are planted. and ſhade them from tlie ſun, 
till they have taken root; and a little ſhelter in cold 
ee ſor the firſt fortnight, would be very n 
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> Tranſplant coſs lettuce, alſo Sileſia and other kinds 
which were ſown, the former month. 

.-. Chooſe. a rich ſpot for thoſe plants, not * exyioſed 
to the ſun; dig it nearly one ſpade. deep, and: rake the 
ſurface faded then, inzan evening⸗ put in the plants. 

They muſt be planted in rows, ten or twelve. inches 
aſunder; aud allow the ſame diſtance between plant and 
plant in each row, and give er wajer? to ſettle cke earth 
about their roots. 5 | 
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Sow lettuce ſeed: this ſhould be done at two or three 
different times this month, that "Ow may be a conſtant 
ſupply of ſuch plants as are good. >Tuodt liigA 2 

The coſs and Sileſia are the proper kind to * now; 
but where the brown Dutch are required, that ſeed may 
alſo be ſown now, and it will ſueceed very well!. 

An open ſituation muſt be choſen to ſow! theſe ſeeds in, 
and where the ground is light and rich; ſow each ſort of 
[= ih el and . them in om a light and even 

nan 120 int 81 38 

The beds wherein Adee 8 are e muſt be often 


refreſhed with water, if the weather ſhould abt: dry, 
| wie _ ſeed will not & rad 
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| | Small Salleting. 


' . Sow creſſes, muſtard, radiſh, rape, and other ſmall ſa- 
lad ſeeds often. 

Where a conſtant ſupply of theſe ſmall herbs are want⸗ 
ed, there ſhould be ſome ſeed of each ſort put into the 


ground, once every five or ſix days. 


Theſe” ſeeds muſt now, if the weather be hot and 
dry, be ſown in a ſhady border, and where the ground is 
light and rich. Draw allow, drills, and ſow the ſeeds in 
tolerably thick, and cover them lightly with earth. In dry 


weather give them a little water, at leaſt, every other day. 


 Spinage, 

Spinage may yet be ſown, if required, and it will ſuc- 
ceed tolerably well: this ſeed ſhould now be ſown in an 
open ſituation. 

In ſome places this plant is required all ſummer: where 
this is the caſe, there ſhould be a little ſeed ſown every 
twelve or fourteen days. | 

Hoe and thin the ſpinage which was ſown the former 
month. Cut down all the weeds, and leave the plants 
about five inches aſunder. | 


Turneps. 


Sow more turneps ; they will come in at a fine ſeaſon; 
that is, they will fit to draw for the table by the mid- 
dle, or latter end, of july; but will be 1n, excellent order 
by the beginning of Auguſt, and will continue good a 
long time. 

This ſeed muſt not be ſown in dry hot weather ; for if it 
is, all the labour will be loſt: but when the n is 


ſhowery, or there is a fair proſpect of its being ſo, then 


is the right time to ſow this ſmall ſeed. 

Sow it in an open ſpot of light ground; do not ſpare 
ſeed, but ſow it as equally as poſſible, and rake i it in with 
the ſame care. 

Hoe and thin the turneps which were ſown the former 


month; cut up all the weeds, and thin the plants regular- 
ly, allowing ſeven or eight inches between plant and plant. 


Carrots and Parſneps. 


Carrots and 2 80 will now be advancing faſt in their 
growth, and ſhould be properly encouraged ; clear 


them from wir of and thin the plants out to due _— 
is 
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This work may be done either by hand or hoe; thoſe 
that can uſe the ſmall hoe, will find it the moſt expediti- 
ous method of cleaning and thinning theſe plants; and 
beſides, by looſening the ſurface of the ground with the 


hoe, it will greatly promote the free growth of the plants. 


owever, at any rate, let theſe plants be cleaned, and 
thinned out to proper diſtances, that they may have fall 
liberty to grow at top, and ſwell at bottom. 


The parſneps muſt not be left cloſer than fix or ſeven 


inches from one another; there is nothing like allowing 


theſe plants room enough, for then their roots will be 


large, long, and ſtrait. 
The carrots muſt alſo be allowed ſufficient room to 


grow; but in thinning thele plants there are two things 
to be conſidered. 


The firſt thing is, if the plants are intended to be drawn 


for the table, while they are young, let them now be 
thinned, and left four inches aſunder, which will be room 
ſufficient ; but where they are to remain to grow to full 
fize, the plants muſt then be left at ſix or. Roe inches 
aſunder, every Way, 


| Sowing Carrots. 


Carrot ſeed. may. ſtill be ſown, where Pleat ona ; it will 


grow freely, and the plants will come up ſoon, and they 
will be ready to draw for the table 125 the — end of 
July, or ſoon in Auguſt, , 


. 


The crops of onions ſhould now be perfectly well clear- 
ed from weeds, and the plants ſhould be thinned, leaving 
them three or four inches aſunder, or theredhout: Take 
good care to leave the ſtrongeſt plants. 


Hamburgh Parſley Scorzonera and Salſafy. 

The Hamburgh or large rooted' parſley, ſcorzonera and 
ſalſafy, muſt now be carefully cleaned ; and the plants 
ſhould be thinned, or hoed out, to proper diſtances. Leave 
theſe plants about ſix or ſeven inches diſtant from one another, 

The ſeeds of ſcorzonera and ſalſafy, ſhould now be 


ſown for the winter crop. Sow them in the firſt or ſecond 


week of the month. 

Theſe plants, when ſown early, are apt to run up for 
ſeed, before they are hardly fit for uſe. But thoſe that are 
ſown now will not run, and they will be in excellent order 
for the table by Michaelmas. 
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beast 4 Sa, and Cab bages. 4% LY * {INK 7 


rr ranſplant cabbage _ be plauts, for Michaelmas 
and winter uſe. 

Theſe may be. plamed Poets bes of) en colli- 
flowers, or between wide rows of garden beans, or French 
beans'; that is, if there be no other ground at liberty. 

But where there is ground to ſpare, and clear of other 

crops, it will be the des method to plant out theſe kind 
of plants, into an open ſpot by themſelves. 
+ Ptant them in rows two feet aſunder, and-allow eighteen 
inches -berween plant and plant in the rows; and as ſoon 
as they are planted, give each a little water; let them de 
N —oqudp in moiſt weather. 

Draw earth about the fees: of early eabbages, and 
others); ; this is a very needful work, for it will ſtren then 
the plants greatly, and will alſo bring them forward i in 
their growth. 

The earlieſt cabbages will, about the middle, or towards 
che latter end of the month, begin to turn their inner 
leaves for cabbaging; they may be greatly aſſiſted and 
bronght forward, by tying the leaves together. 

Get ſome ſtrong baſs, or ſome ſmall withys, and go over 
the plants row by row, and let ſuch as have begun to turn 
their leaves pretty much inward, be tyed. 

In doing this, obſerve to gather the leaves of the plant 
up very regularly: and then, with the baſs, or withy, let 
them be ryed together; but do not tye them too ſtrait, for 
that would occaſion the plants to rot. 

This will bring the NN to be fit for uſe, ſooner by a 
fortnight, 'than what they would paturally be of them- 


ſelves; and my will be much whiter and more tender to 
eat. 


„e 


Lo over early colliflowers often, about the middle, 
or latter end of the month; ſome of the plants will then 
begin to ſhew flowers; and as ſoon as the flower appears, 
it ſhould be ſcreened from the ſup and wet, for theſe would 
change the colour from a milk white to a yellow. 

Therefore, as ſoon as ever a flower appears in the heart 


of the ant, let three, or four of the largeſt of the i inner 
leaves es down ber.” A. FUE 1 By . 
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This will anſwer*the*double purpoſe of hadiog the 
flower: fru the fun, and defending; it from Wats By 
this practice the flower will be preſerved-io its natural 
whüteneſs, and it will be cloſe, firm and beautifuld n 

\ Theſe plants ſhould; in dry weather be often watered 3 
— this will cauſe: the heads, or flowers, tdigroweda larger 


hae * to 18513 has 1 30 1 02 bn dong 21 31511 F131] 8 36 6 
Franſplant, if not — laſt month, the youtigcallifiager 
plants raiſed en e ee aso 1 ezgaslg Ic 


For che receptiom of theſe young plants, let a piece of 
the: richeſt. ground be choſen, ape. ſpread: thereon -Jome . 
good. rotten dung, and then dig the ground one ſpade 
deep; and as you go on let the dung be regularly buried. 
he Plants are to be ſet in this piece at two feet, or t] 
feet and a half, each way, aſunder; ous they mn be was 
tered as. ſoon as they are planted. rig 5 
There may be ſown, if you choke 1 it, on the lame piece, 


Wk. Waecolliloner plants, a crop of ſpinage. 


Sovoing Collifoauer Seed. I 6 5 


"Sow eee, ſeed: the ras that are raiſed. from 


t 
2 5 will, rele in. for nie at a time. when TIA vil 
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this 


— 


Gpfetre medimg this feed 0s not Phe 5. a dee the 150 
a in this month; bur i it may be ſown any day in that 
wee 

Prepare, for this fe ed, a three feet wide. bed. *+ rich 
earth, in a free f 5 845 | Get ſome good. plump feed 

the 1. year's ſaving ; ſow this equally, moderately 
thick, and rake it carefully in. 

It will be neceſſary to ſhade the bed every hot ſunny 
day, from ten to three o'clock, till the. plants.appear, and 


are all fairly come up; alſo Teiles ey bed o nn dur 


weather with het e 
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” Broegaff ſeeds; both of the 1 wad > ok white” kinds 
mult be ſown, this month, for the princip crop. + 5. = gy 
It will Be adviſeable to fow, A little 0 this. ſeed at twp 
different times, this month. In order to have a proper 
Yupply, ſow a little of both kinds, ſome time between the 


firſt 
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fifth of the month. 
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firſt and ſeventh day; and let the ſecond, or pringipal 
ſowing, be ſome time between the fifteenth and twenty- 


The plants that are raiſed from the firſt fowing, will, if 
the winter proves any thing mild, afford ſome heads be- 
fore Chriſtmas ; at leaſt they will not fail to yield their 
heads early in the ſpring: but the ſecond ſowing is prin- 
cipally for ſpring uſe, and will produce fine heads in 


yield abundance of excellent ſprouts. 


February and March; and, after the heads are gone. will 


Theſe ſeeds muſt be ſown in a bed, or border, that is 
not fully expoſed to the ſun ; fow each kind on a ſeparate 
ſpat, and rake them in even. 'Theſe feeds ſhould not be 
own under a wall, &c. for that ſituation would draw the 


-4 
. 


plants up weak, and long ſhanked. | | | 
| | Bore- Cole. | 


Sow bote-cole, or, otherwiſe, brown-cole, for ſpring uſe. 
This is a uſeful plant, and very well worth railing in. 
every kitchen garden, for the ſervice of a family. There 
are two forts, the brown and the green. | 
Theſe plants run up with very long ſtems, ſometimes. 
three, four, or five, feet high, and are ſo very hardy that 
they will ſurvive the moſt ſevere winters; and, in the 
months of February and March, their long ſtems will be 
loaded, from the very bottom to the top, with fine young 
cet and theſe will boil and eat as tender as the beſt 
voy. | | 
The ſeed muſt be ſown in the firſt week of the month: 
but if you deſire to have the plants run up to a good height, 
the ſeed ſhould be ſown in the firſt or ſecond week of April. 
Sow it in an open ſpot of good ground, and rake it in. 
In dry weather, give the bed now and then a moderate 
watering. _ $9 3 | 
The plants will be large enough to plant out, in about 
fix weeks after the feed is ſown, | 


| Savoys. | | 
Sow ſavoy ſeed for a latter crop; the true green ſavoy 


3s the beſt ſort to ſow now, for it is the hardieſt. 9 8 
This ſeed may be ſown any time in the month, and 


will come in very well for a crop; but to have a full crop 


of good ſtout plants, let the ſeed, if poſſible, be ſown in 
the firſt or ſecond week in the month; the plants will ſoon 
N come 
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2 1. and will be ready to tranſplant in July and 
uguſt. | 11 

The plants raiſed from this ſowing will be tolerably 
well cabbaged by December, and will continue good till 
March, EO oe UC att: 

| Beans. | „ 

Plant another crop of garden beans; the white-bloſſom- 
bean, and long-podded kinds, are very proper for this 
plantation. . 1 F bo: 

But where a conſtant ſucceſſion of young beans are de- 
fired all the ſummer ſeaſon, there ſhould be ſome ſeed put 
into the ground at three different times this month, allow- 
ing twelve days between each time. _ - 

The Windſor, and alſo the Sandwich bean, may, if re- 
quired, ſtill be planted, and will ſometimes ſucceed toler- 
ably well, provided they are planted; any time between 
the firſt and fifteenth of the month. | 


Peas. 


Sow likewiſe more peas : to have a regular ſupply, let 
ſome be ſown, at leait, twice in this month; but where 
they are much wanted, three times will not be too often. 
The beſt ſorts to ſow now, are the marrowfats, and alſo 
any of the hotſpur kinds; and thoſe that are ſown any 
time in-this month, will ſometimes yield tolerable good 
Crops, ©” by Eon 1 5 ; 
"This is now a proper time to ſow any of the dwarf kinds 
of peas. Theſe ſorts ſeldom grow above two or three feet 
high, but are great bearers, and generally ſucceed well 
when ſown at this ſeaſon. 

Let theſe dwarf kinds of peas, be ſown in drills two 
feet aſunder, which will be room ſufficient for them to 
row. | 12 | 

Now let ſome earth be drawn up about the ſtems of 
the beans and peas which were ſown in April, for this 
will ſtrengthen the plants greatly. E 


Sticking Peas. | 

Continue alſo to place ſticks to rows of peas, according 
as the different ſorts require it. Where this is intended, 
it ſhould always be done when the plants are fix or ſeven 
inches high,” or: thereabouts... ß ;p! bra es 1. 
There is a great advantage in allowing ſticks of a pro- 
per height, for the different ſorts of peas to climb up up- 
on; for thoſe peas that have flicks, will yield He 
. double 
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double the quantity, of thoſe that arc permitted to run up- 
on the ground. [ie 1 - 
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Sew endive for an ow G54 where theſe plants are 
deſtred early, and in conſtant ſucceſſion, it will be adviſeable 
to ſow i little of this ſeed at two different times this month. 
Let ſome be ſown in the ſecond week, and ſow a little more 
in the laſt week of the month: that which is ſown firſt, 
will not continue fit for uſe long, becauſe it willbe apt to 
run up to ſeed; but the ſecond owing will not run ſo foon, 
and the plants will come in for uſe at an agreeable time. 
But the ſeaſon for ſawing the principal autümn and 
winter crops, is the middle, or toward the latter end, of 
June, and the firſt and third weeks in July. 
This ſeed ſhould be ſown in a ſpot of rich ground: it 
muſt not be ſown * thick, and take good care to ng 


it in equally. 


Pot Herbs, E. c. 


Farley ſeed may ſtill be ſown, where it has! ben OY 
ed in the former months; but it will be Proper to fow i it 


now, where the ſun has not great power. 


Sow more purſlane ſeed: this ſhould be Ron in the 
beginning of the month, that there 71 axis FEE ſupply 
ro ſucceed that which was ſown in April. 

This ſeed will now grow freely, in'a bed of Fight rich 
earth, in the open ground. Let the earth be well broken 
with the ſpade, and rake the ſurface eben; then draw 
ſhallow drills fix inches aſunder. Sow the ſeed in mode- 
rately thick, and cover it about a quarter of an inch, or 
thereabout, with earth ; or you may rake it in. | 

Where coriander is conſtantly wanted; it will now be 


bebe to ſow a little more of that ſeed ; ſow it in drills 


x or ſeyen inches aſunder. © 
Sw chervil, where wanted, it will _ ſucceed: let 


ne ive be alſo ſown 11 ſhallow drills, and cover it licht- 
A LS. earth. 


760 15 10 is 34 8 Hramatic Plants. 
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Pro opagate aromatic plants, ay 27 or cuttings: moſt 


4 Cortslef them will ſtill ſucceed: 

The: ſorts proper to plant now are, fage, ſavory, and 
hyſſopgqmarjorums maſtich, and lavender; and the ſlips or 
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Chooſe for this purpoſe, ſuch ſlips as have firength; and 
about five, fix, or ſeven, inches long: ſtrip the leaves, if 


there be any, off at the bottom, and twiſkthe fall a, little 
in that part; then plant them, putting each cuiting about 


two thirds into the Swan, and ſetting them five or ſix 


inches apart. 32 

They muſt * planted i in a lady ſituation ; 3 + in ary 
weather muſt be now and then moderately watered... | 
Plant alſo, where required, flips or cuttings of roſemary 
and rue, wormwood, an ſouthern wood. 

Let the cuttings, or ſlips, of theſe plants, uy ire or 
eight, inches in length ; and plant them fix inches aſunder, 
in a ſhady border, putting each Rand more than nalf 
Waſh into the earth. _. 


Mint. . ; | ; | 44 ; 
- inch may alſo be planted now, where new beds are want-' 


ed; but this ſhould be done in the firſt, or ſecond week, 
of. ab month; for, after that time, it will be difficult to 


procure proper plants. 
The plants for this purpoſe muſt be drawn out of the 


old beds, taking ſuch as are about ſix, or ſeven inches 


long, and drawing them up carefully with roots to them. 


They muſt be planted in a ſpot of rich ground, ſetting 
them in rows, fix inches aſunder: let the plants be. 
four inches from one anather in the row, and give them 


ſome water to ſettle the earth well about their roots. 
Supporting Plants for Seel. 


Now TE the ſtems, or ſtalks, of ſuch plants as were 


planted for ſeed. 


The onions and leeks, in particular, will now require 
a care; for the ſtalks of. theſe plants will be run 


up to a good height; and if, they are not ſecured in due 
time, the wings, and even 17 85 rains, will break them 


down. 


The beſt method of ſupporting the ſtems of theft plante 


is this: let ſome firm takes be driven into the ground, on 
each ſide of every row of 


three yards aſunder in the row then — poles, or 


lines, de faſtened from ſtake to ſtalee 3 hut poles, where 


they can be had, are much: the-beftifor:this| purpoſes?! 


Support likewiſe, the ſtems . . and 
- broccoli, which are for ſeed, 


plants; placing the ſtalces about 


For | 


. 
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For the ſupport of theſe plants, provide ſome good ſtout 
ſtakes; let one or two be driven into the ground, cloſe 
to every plant, and the principal ſtems be tyed ſecurelß 


to them. | | 
| . = Radifhes. | 
Radiſh ſeed may ſtill be ſown where required; but myſt 
be often watered in dry weather, both before and after 
the plants are come up. Ne N 
Tranſplant radiſhes for ſeed: this muſt be done when 
the roots are juſt in their prime; and ſome time between 
8 and fifteenth day of the month, is the proper time 
to do it. | | | BY F 
Chhooſe for this purpoſe ſuch roots as are long, perfectly 
ſtrait, and with ſhort tops. | 5 | 
Plant them in rows in an open ſpot ; the rows muſt be 
two feet aſunder, and the plants muſt be ſet eighteen 
inches from one another in the row; let them be well 
watered as ſoon as they are planted, to ſettle the earth. | 
properly about them. ; | CO 
| Prick out Celery. 
Prick out from the ſeed-bed ſome of the celery plants 
which were ſown in March. PR 
Dig for them, towards the latter end of the month, a 
bed of light rich earth, about forty inches broad; then 
draw out of the ſeed- bed ſome of the beſt plants, prick 
them in there three inches aſunder each way, give them 
ſome water, and ſhade them from the ſun till they have 
taken root. | ; | 
The plants are to remain in this bed a month or five 
weeks; by which time they will have gotten ſtrength, and 
may then be tranſplanted into the trenches where they are 
to remain to blanch. 
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Soxving Celery. | m 

Sow celery-ſeed for a latter crop; this ſhould be done in 
the ſecond week of the month. n ; 

Dig for this purpoſe, a ſmall bed of rich light earth, and 
lay the ſurface perfectly level; then ſow the ſeeds pretty 
thick, and rake them in as light as poſſible with a very 
even hand. 55 

Shade the bed from the ſun every day, from ten to three 
o'clock, till the plants appear; for this ſeed being very 
ſmall, the full ſun would, in a manner, quite burn it up. 


Like- 


rr 
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other evening with a very moderate watering. '' - 


}* 4 


| Likewiſe let the bed, in dry weather, be refreſhed every 


The plants from this ſowing will be fit to plant out into 5 
trenches, in Auguſt and September; and to take up for the | 


table after Chriitmas. 


Now let more than common care be taken to deſtroy 
weeds, among crops of every kind, and in every part 
throughout the ground. SE Wed th OG HE 7 
There is no work in the kitchen garden that requires 


more attention now than this; for weeds are at no time 


more dangerous to crops than the preſent.” It ſhould, 
therefore, be made one of the principal works in this 
ground, to deitroy them before they grow large. | 

For weeds, when permitted to grow to any bigneſs, not 
only exhauſt the goodneſs of the ground, and ruin the pre- 
ſent crops, but are alſo a very diſagreeable ſight, and 


require more than double labour to clear the ground of 


them. 

But, in particular, let the crops of onions, leeks, car- 
rots, parſneps, lettuce, and all other ſmall crops that grow 
pretty cloſe, be timely cleaned from weeds, 

That is, let the weeds be cleared away before they be- 
gin to ſpread, or over-top the plants; which they would 


| ſoon do, when once they begin to run; and in that caſe 
would do much damage to the crops. 


Beſides, when weeds are ſuffered to grow large, among 


any ſmall crops, ſo as to mix and entangle with one 
another, and with the plants, it renders the work of weed« 


ing them extremely tedious, and very troubleſome to per- 


form. 


But when weeds appear between rows of peaſe, be ans, 
and kidney-beans, cabbages and colliflowers, and uch 
other crops as ſtand diſtant; there can be nothing more 
eaſy than to ſtop their progreſs, becauſe there is room be- 
tween the plants to admit a large hoe; and with ſuch an 


inſtrument a perſon may go over a large piece of ground 


in a little time; therefore he that would ſuffer weeds to 
grow among ſuch crops, would be much to blame, 


The 
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The Fruit Garden. 
4 | Wall-T rees. 


- \ \ TALL-TABSS will now, in general, make ſtrong 1 


numerous ſhoots; and they ſhould now be regula- 


ted, and trained the right way, before they grow into £ 


confuſion. 

Apricots, peaches, and nectarines, in particular, demand 
this care now, and alſo plum and cherry- trees. 

Let all theſe trees, if poſſible, be looked over ſome time 
this month, and cleared from all ſuch ſhoots as are uſeleſs, 
and ill placed; at the ſame time let all the well- placed 
uſeful ſhoots be trained in cloſe and regular to the wall. 

All the luxuriant ſhoots are uſeleſs ; that is, ſuch as 
are remarkably more vigorous, and rambling in their 
growth, than the reſt; and theſe, wherever they appear, 
thould now be rubbed off cloſe. 

Likewiſe all foreright ſhoots muſt be diſplaced ; theſe'are 
ſuch as are produced from the front cf the branches, in a 
foreright direction; and by their being ſo ſituated, cannot 
be properly trained in, therefore become uſeleſs, and muſt 
now be cleared away. | 

But all the fide ſhoots, that are of a kind and moderate 
growth, and well ſituated for laying in, muſt be left, 
and trained 1n cloſe to the wall in regular order. 

Obſerve, 1n particular, to leave as many of the well- 
placed ſhoots of apricots, peaches, nectarines, and morella 


cherry- trees, as can be conveniently laid in; for theſe trees 


principally produce their fruit upon the one year old ſhoots ; 
that is, the ſhoots that are produced this ſummer, bear 
the fruit next year, 
Therefore it is much the beſt way to leave, at this 
ſeaſon, a ſufficient quantity of the well ſituated and kindly 
rowing. ſhoots, that there may be enough to chooſe from 
in the winter pruning. 
Likewiſe obſerve that all theſe ſhoots pany” now be 
nailed up cloſe, as regular as poſſible, to the wall, and 


each at full length : they muſt not, on any. confiders- 


tion, be ſhortened at any time of the ſummer, for that 
would prove of . worſe confequence than what may be 
„c thpught. 


A 


2 | For 
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For were theſe ſhoots to be ſhortened now, it would 


cauſe them to produce from their fides a number of ſmall 


uſeleſs ſhoots, one almoſt from each eye; theſe would 
certainly weaken, and otherwiſe hurt the principal ſhoots, 
by occaſioning fo full a-ſhade, that it would be N e 
for the ſun and air to have due acceſs to the fruit, te 
promote the growth of it in a regular manner. 


0 * 


1 
N 3 
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A ſlight ſhade is abſolutely neceffary to promote. the 


growth of all kinds of wall- fruit; but too much is alto- 


gether deſtructive, and contrary to the original intent of | 


having wall-trees.. ge 
. Apples, c. 


Apple, pear, plum, and cherry- trees, a either againſt | 
walls or eſpaliers, ſhould alſo be looked over ſome time 


towards the end of this month: for theſe trees ſhould alſo 
be diveſted of all uſeleſs and ill growing ſhoots. * | 


Let all ſuch ſhoots as are' produced foreight, be taken off 


<loſe; and all ſuch ſhoots, as riſe in parts of the trees, 


where not wanted, and ſuch as cannot be readily trained 


ſhould alla be taken away; and the ſooner this is done 
now the better. 25 1 7 


But obſerve to leave in different parts of the trees, ſome. 


of the beſt placed and moderate growing ſide ſhoots, but 
particularly in ſuch places where wood is apparently want- 
ed; but leave rather more than what may appear juſt nes 


ceſſary; for it is beſt to leave enough of good ſhoots, at 
this time, to chooſe from, in the winter pruning, and what 


is not then wanted, can be eaſily cut away. 


4 


The'ſhoots which are left, mult alſo, when of due length, 


be trained in cloſe to the wall, or eſpalier ; and each ſhoot 
muſt be laid in at its length, as before ſaid. 

But it will be proper where there is any vacant part in 
theſe trees, to let ſome of the adjoining young ſhoots be 
now fhortened, and this will cauſe them to put out ſome 
ſide, or latteral ſhoots, to ſupply the vacan n 30 5 919 

2 UTTER eee dee 


ll. £2 Hin 6 Thin Apricots, If. e 191i. 
Thin apricots, and alſo peaches, and nectarines, Were 


they are ſet too thick upon the trees. % 
Theſe trees, in favourable ſeaſons, wall ſomdtimesſet 


three times more fruit, than their roets arevcapablaiof 
ſupplying with nouriſhment ; and if thel ubdle br 00 
many of them were to be left, they would ſtarve one 
another, and the fruit, in general, be ſmall and ill flavoured. 

wales 1 Beſides, 
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Beſides, where. there is too great. a quantity of theſe 


ſorts of fruit, to remain upon the trees, the ill conſe- 
quence does not terminate altogether. in the badneſs of 
the fruit that year, but it extends to two or three years to 
come; for the too. great quantity of fruit would -draw-the . 
whole ne er for themſelves; inſomuch that the trees 


would not be able to produce ſhoots capable of bearing 
fruit next year; and it would alſo exhaufl the trees ſo 
much, that they could not regain ſtrength, to produce any 


good wood before the ſecond year after; and it would be 


the third before a tolerable crop could be expected. 
Therefore, where theſe fruit are produced too thick 
upon the trees, let them now be reduced to a moderate 


Pw * 


quantity on each tree; and the ſooner this is done, the 


better 1 it will be for the trees, and alſo for the fruit that 
is to remain upon them. 


This thinning ſhould be performed in a very careful 


manner, looking over the branches regularly, one by one; 
and before you take any off, ſingle out on each branch, 
the fruit that is proper to leave. 


The moſt promiſing and beſt ſhaped fruit muſt be left; 


having ſome regard alſo to thoſe that are beſt ſituated on 


the branches. 


Each kind, according to its ſize, muſt be left at ſuch 


diſtances, that every one may have ſufficient room to ſwell, 


and grow freely to its full bigneſs, every Way, without 
touching another, 


All the common kinds of apricots, and the common, or 


middle - ſized peaches, and nectarines, ſhould each be 


allowed much the ſame room to grow ; and the ſame ] 


number of each kind ſhould be left on the different 


branches, according to their ſtrength. 

For inſtance, ſuppoſe a tree to be in pretty good con- 
dition for ſtrength, and allowing the bearing ſhoots or 
branches, to be of three different ſizes; that is, the ſtrong, 


middling, and weakly ; the number of fruit to be left 


upon each of theſe branches i is this: 


Upon the ſtronger ſhoots, or branches, there may be 


left three of the faireſt and beſt placed fruit; upon the mid- 


dling ſhoots no more than two; and only one upon each 
of the weaker branches. 


Remember that if there be ſew or many upon the trees, 
to leave no two, or more of theſe ſizes, neater together 


| YO Where 


than within hve or ſix inches. 
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Where the above diſtances, and the quantity of fruit 
mentioned to be left upon the different branches, are ob- 
ſerved in thinning the trees, they will certainly bring each 
kind to its fulleſt perfection. At the ſame time the trees 
will ſhoot freely, and produce a ſufficient quantity of good 
wood to bear fruit next year. Of 

This ſhould be the method of thinning the common ſizes 
of theſe kinds of fruit; but the ſmall kind may be left 
cloſer, and a greater number of each kind may be left 
upon the different branches. 

For inſtance, the early maſculine apricots, the nutmeg 
peaches, and early nutmeg nectarines, are the earlieſt, - 
and by far the ſmalleſt of their kinds, 

There may be left upon each of the ſtrong ſhoots, about 
four or five of theſe apricots; and on a middle fized ſhoot, 
three; and on the weaker ſhoots or branches, there may be 
left two upon each of them, but not more. | 


Deſtroyins Snails. 


Snails will often make great havock among the choice | 
kinds of wall-fruit, where they are not interrupted : they 
particularly frequent the apricots, nectarines, and peach- 
trees, and will do * to theſe kinds of fruit, if not 
prevented. 

Theſe trees ſhould be often looked over early in a 
morning, and in an evening; at which times theſe creeping 
vermin come forth from their holes, to feed upon the fruit, 
and may then be readily taken and deſtroyed. . 


C leaning the Fruit-Tree Borders. 


The borders where wall and eſpalier trees grow, ſhould. 
be kept remarkably clear from weeds ; for theſe not only 
appear diſagreeable and exhauſt the nouriſhment, but they 
would promote ſlugs, and ſuch like creeping inſects, to 
the detriment of the fruit. 

Therefore, when weeds at any time appear in theſe 
parts, let them be nipped in the bud; a. ſharp hoe, ap- 
plied to them in a dry ſunny day, Kft ſoon Top their 
progreſs. | 

| Tnſeas huriful to Fruit-Trees. | | 

Where ſmall inſects annoy any of the wall trees, let 
ſome means be uſed to deſtroy them, before they increaſe, 
and ſpread themſelves too far, for they would do con- 
ſiderable miſchief to the trees and fruit, 


1 2 | When 
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When once theſe deſtructive little creatures attack but 
one ſingle branch of a tree, they would, in a very ſhort 
time, over-run the whole, if not ſtopped, and would ſpoil 
the young ſhoots, and deſtroy the leaves at a ſurpriſing 
rate; and when once the leaves of a tree are gone, there 
is but little good to be expected from the fruit that year. 

Therefore, as ſoon as inſects appear upon any part of 
the trees, endeavour, as much as poſſible, to deſtroy them; 


and the only method is this. 


Firſt pull off all the worſt leaves that are infeſted with 
them ; that is, ſuch as are ſhrivelled, or much curled up; 
then ſtrew ſome tobacco-duſt over all the branches and 
leaves: let this remain on the trees two or three days; 
then you may waſh it off, by giving the trees a hearty 
watering all over their branches; but if it is ſuffered to 
remain, it would do the trees no harm. 

Let the trees, after this, be frequently watered, in dry 
weather, all over their branches; for this will do a great 
deal, in defiroying and preventing the inſects from breed- 
ing. | 
None but thoſe that have experienced, can tell the 
ſervice that wall-trees in general receive from being water- 


ed all over their branches, in dry, hot weather; but ex- 


perience has ſhewn that it 1s of the utmoſt benefit to all ; 
but in particular, to apricot, peach, and nectarine trees. 

But, above all, do not fail to water the branches of ſuch 
trees as ſhoot weakly, or are infeſted with inſeQs. 


E ngine for Watering the Branches of Trees, 


For. the purpoſe of watering the branches of wall-trees, 
there is nothing ſo uſeful and convenient, as a ſmall hand 
engine. | | 
Buy the help of this ſmall engine, a perſon may ſtand on 
the walks, and with great eaſe and expedition, throw the 
water againſt any part of the trees, from the bottom to 
the top of the wall, even if the wall is fifteen or tu oy 


feet high; and it is by far the eaſieſt, readieſt, and moſt 


expeditious way of watering the branches of theſe trees. 
This is alſo an effectual way of watering them; for the 
engine will throw the water with ſome force againſt the 
trees, ſo as to effeQually clear the leaves and branches 
from duſt, cobwebs, and from any ſort. of filth they may 


have at any time contracted; and if the waterings are re- 


peated now and then, in very dry weather, no inſects can 
breed upon the trees. | | 
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Where infects do now, or at any time appear, and if it 
be dry weather, let the trees be well daſhed, with water 
from the ſaid engine once every day for a week : it will 
greatly diminiſh their numbers, if not totally deſttoy them; 
provided it be done before the inſects have ſ pread too far. 

This engine may alſo be uſed occaſionally, in watering, 
in dry weather, the branches of eſpalier trees, and young 
or old ſtandard trees, where any of the branches are at 

any time attacked by inſects of any ſort. 

Iheſe engines are both uſeful and cheap. The beſt are 
thoſe made of tin, and may be bought at any of the tin- 


* for about ſix eight or ten ſhillings WI to the 
ze. 


N. alering new-planted Trees. 


New planted trees, both ſtandards and dwarfs, 48 int 
walls or eſpaliers, muſt be duly ſupplied with moiſture 
about their roots, in very dry weather, 

They ſhould be well watered, at leaſt, once in a week, 
which will be ſufficient, provided there be mulch laid on 
the ſurface over their roots; but where no mulch, or the 
like, is laid on the ground, let them be watered mode- 
rately twice in a week, in very dry weather. 

It will be of vait ſervice allo, to water the branches of 
mou planted trees, now and then, in dry weather. 


Vines. 


| Vines now ſhoot vigorouſly, and they will roduce, Pee 
ſides bearing, and other uſeful ſhoots, numbers that are 
altogether uſeleſs, which muſt now be all cleared away, 
and the ſooner the better. 

It is not every ſummer that is 9 to the ripening 

of grapes; but it is in every one's power to give them 
great aſſiſtance, by a right ordering of the vines at this 
Early time ; and where this work 1s executed in a timely 
and proper manner, the bunches of theſe fruit may be 
brought. to be large and handſome, and much ſooner and | 
better ripened, than what is commonly done. 
To do this, the vines muſt now be perfectly well clear- 
ed from all ſorts of uſeleſs ſlioots; and at the ſame time, 
all the fruit bearing, and other well-placed uſeful ſhoots, 
"ſhould be nailed up regularly and 5 to the wall. 

This work ſhould be done before the ſhoots begin to 
entangle, or any way interfere with each other; ; for there 
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is a great deal of advantage attends this early dreſſing, 
and regulating the vines; and there is no other way to 
bring the bunches of theſe fruit to any degree of perfec- 


tion, but by timely nailing in the uſeful ſhoots, and clear- 
. Ing the vines of all ſuch as are uſeleſs. | 


All the bearing ſhoots, that is, ſuch as have fruit upon 
them now, muſt be left, and ſuch other ſhoots as have 


| ſtrength, and are very well ſituated for training in, for 
the purpoſe of bearing the next year, muſt alſo be left in 
places where they are apparently wanted, and can poſlibly 


be trained in. | 

But all weak firaggling ſhoots, ſuch as riſe immediately 
from the old wood, are uſeleſs, and muſt now be cleared 
away, wherever they are produced; and even ſtrong ſhoots 
that are deſtitute of fruit, and riſe in places where they 
are evidently not wanted, or are nut well placed for train- 
ing in for the ſervice of next year, ſhould be diſplaced. 

When this is done, let all the bearing ſhoots, and all 
others that are uſcful, and left in right places, be nailed 
up cloſe to the wall, in regular order; and do not ſtop 


any of the ſhoots now, but let each be trained up at its 


full length, for the preſent. 

The ſhoots mutt not be nailed up promiſcuouſly, acroſs 
each other, as often practiſed ; but let every ſhoot be laid 
in firait, and clear of another, in a regular manner, fo 
that each ſhoot, and every bunch of fruit, may equally en- 
Joy the advantage of the ſun and free air. | 

After this, obſerve that all ſhoots that riſe in any part 
cf the vines, muſt be conſtantly rubbed off according as 
they are produced; and by no means ſuffer thoſe ſmall 
':v0ts to remain, which commonly riſe from the ſides of 
the ſame ſummer's ſhoots that are now laid in; but let 
theie be duly rubbed off as ſoon as they begin to advance. 


Vineyards. 


The vines in the vineyard, ſhould alſo be gone over 
row; and this ſhould be done ſome time between the 
middle, and the laſt day of the month. | 

All the ſhoots that have fruit upon them, and others that 
are itrong and well placed, for the ſervice of another year, 
muſt now be trained up cloſe and regular to the ſtakes. 

Ar the ſame time, let the vines be cleared from all uſe. 
leſs wood ; that is, all ſmall dangling ſhoots muſt be clear- 
ed away, in every part where they appear; likewiſe all 
ſuch 


1 
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ſuch ſhoots as are barren of fruit, and are produced in 
places where they cannot be properly trained in for the 
next year's uſe, muſt be alſo rubbed off cloſe. 


4 


See that the ſtakes are all firm in their places; and then 


let all the fruitful ſhoots, and others, that are uſeful 
and well ſituated, be neatly and ſecurely faſtened to them. 
Let the ſhoots, in general, be trained up in a regular 


manner, ſo that each may receive an equal and proper 


benefit of ſun and air, both of which are abſolutely 


neceſſary to promote the growth of the fruit, and alſo to 


ſtrengthen the ſhoots which are for next year's ſervice. 


The vines, after this, muſt be conſtantly cleared from 
all ſhoots that are afterwards produced; and this ſhould 
be duly praQtiſed, as often as new ſhoots any where ap- 


pear; for if theſe were permitted to remain, they would 
not only ſhade the fruit a great deal too much, but would 
alſo rob them, and the principal ſhoots, of ſome part of 


| 


their nouciſhment. 5 | 
There is another very material thing to be conſidered 


now in the management of, the vineyard, and that is, to 
keep the ground between the rows of vines perfectly clear 
> — * 


. 


from weeds. _ 
This ſhould be particularly obſerved during the ſummer 
ſeaſon ; for it is a great advantage to the growth, and 


timely ripening of the fruit, to keep the ſurface of the 


ground about the vines always clean ; and where that is 


not duly obſerved, 'the grapes will never attain perfection, 
either as to ſize or flavour. | 8 8 . 
For weeds, were they permitted to grow to any con- 


| Hderable ſize, near the vines, would not only rob the 


plants of ſome nouriſhment, but would occafion ſuch con- 
tinual chilly dampneſs on the ſurface of the ground, and 


in the air, juſt about the vines, that would very much 


retard the growth of the fruit, and not one bunch in ten 
would ripen perfectly. {IN aha 


Therefore, as ſoon as weeds begin to advance, let a hoe | 


be applied to them, in a dry day; and where a Dutch hoe 
can be uſed, that inſtrument will make clean and expe- 


ditious work with the weeds. 


therefore, if the weather ſhould prove very dry, the beds 


„ oElathin. | Strawberry Plants in Blefſem. ia. 
The ſtrawberry plants will be in full bloſſom this month; 


ſhould be often watered to encourage the fruit to ſet. 
| 14 During 


FH or 


ſhould be watered. in dry weather, about thrice. a week; 


wall reach to the roots of the plants. 
This is a very needful work in dry Wenther, ad: it 
ſhould. not be omitted, otherwiſe there will be but a very 


ſeanty crop of ee, and theſe will *. Gall and 
not en reliſhed. 


Tilkmiile Grafted Tr res. 


[: | Examine the trees\of all ſorts, that were grafted this 
| eng ; when the graft and the ſtock are well united, 
ner is no farther occaſion for the clay, nor yet for the 
1: e. 

| This 3 is generally well effected by the middle of the 
month; but ſome time between the twentieth and laſt day 
| of the month, let the clay be taken off, and. at. the u ame 


time let the bandages be untyed. 


N ; New Budded Frees. 


1 Look alſo to new budded trees; that i is, let the trees 

i which were budded laſt ſummer, be now often looked 
over, and take off all ſhoots that riſe from the f ock, be. 
| Hides the bud.. 

This ſhould be conſtantly practiſed as often as any ſhoots. 

j appear, and let them be rubbed off quite cloſe; then the 

ſtocks having nothing to W but the bud, it will cer- 

tainiy ſhoot more e 
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\ONTINUE to defend thebeds of curious kyickiths 
and tulips from the full ſun ; and alſo the choice 
Kinds of — and anemonies, which are now in 
bloom. 4 E FO 
Having, for: the Jeferice of: hefe mend, fond tan 
hoops a- croſs the beds, the former month, let the mats or 
canvas be always ready for drawing over them Men, 
there is occaſion 0 eter = Pits. 1 
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During the time theſe plants. are in bloſſom, the beds 
and they ſhould. have ſuch a watering at each time 28 


eee Haacinthe, Tulips, e ee ere e e, 
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The mats ſhould be drawn over every day, when the 
| ſun ſhines, about nine or ten in the morning; and ſhould 
be taken off about four or five in the afternoon. The 
mats muſt alſo be drawn over the hoops, to defend the 
flowers from heavy ſhowers of rain, when ſuch at any 
time happen. EET + 
Where this ſhading and ſheltering theſe kinds of flowers, 
is duly practiſed, it will preſerve them a long time in their 
fulleſt beauty, at leaſt, a fortnight or three weeks longer 
than if they were to be fully expoſed, and they will alſo 
be much finer, IE 

Mind that the hoops which are fixed a-croſs the beds 
for the ſupport of the mats, be not too low, for that 
would draw the flowerſtalks up weak, and render the 
colours of the flowers very faint. | | 
The beſt way to preſerve the bloom of theſe plants, 
without weakening them, is this; but it ſhould have been 
done in the beginning of April. 

On each ſide of the bed, let ſome ſtout ſtakes be fixed 
upright in the ground, at twenty inches, or two foot dil- 
tance, from one another,. and let each ſtake be three feet 
high ; to theſe let hoops be fixed croſs the bed; the cover- 
ings of mats or canvas are to be drawn over them oc- 
eaſionally, and there will be air ſufficient to preſerve the 
flowers ftrong, and their colours lively, 

The beds of fine tulips and hyacinths, in particular, 
ſhould have ſuch a frame as this conſtructed over them; 
the work 1s foon and eaſily done, and the expence'of the 
materials is but trifling, were they to be bought; and no 
Pains ſhould be ſpared to preſerve the beauty of the 

choiceſt kinds of theſe flowers. N 


Hyacinths paſt Flowering. 


When hyacinths are paſt flowering, and the leaves juſt 
beginning to decay, let the roots then be taken up; but 
in particular the fine double kinds. 5 5 | 

As ſoon as theſe roots are taken up, they ſhould be im- 
mediately committed to the ground again, but not in the 
manner as before, but muſt be laid ſideways into a bed of 
light earth, covering the roots, but leaving the ſtalks and 
leaves out of the ground. | 
The roots are to lie in this bed for ſome time, in order 

to ſwell, and harden, which will be well effected by that 


mme the ſtalks and leaves are perfectly decayed, 
IDES „„ | 5 The 
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The method of preparing the bed, and laying in the 


| roots, is this : 


Let a bed of light earth be neatly dug, one ſpade deep; 
then rake the earth up, from each fide of the bed, towards 


the middle, ſo as to form an eaſy rounding kind of ridge, — 


lengthway of the bed. 

in this ridge of earth the roots are to be laid; obſerv - 
ing, that they are not now to be placed with their bottom 
downwards, hut each muſt be laid fairly on its fide, with 
the ſtalks and leaves hanging out. 

In that pofition, let them be laid in two or three rows 
on each ſide the ridge ; placing the roots about two inches 
aſunder in the row, and fee that all the roots be equally 
covered with the earth. 

When the roots have lain in this bed, about twenty, or 


| twenty-five days, they will be fully ſwelled, and thorough- 


ly ripened, and muſt then be taken out of the ground, in 
a dry day, and well cleaned ; then ſpread upon a mat, in 
a dry ſhady place, and in ten or twelve days after, put up 


into boxes, till September, or October. 


Tulips done Blowing. 


When tulips are paſt flowering, let the ſeed-pod be im- 
mediately ſeparated from the top of the flower-ftalk; for 


the fine kinds of tulips ſhould never be permitted to ripen 


ſeeds, for theſe would draw nouriſhment and exhauſt the 
root. 

When the leaves and ſtalks of tulips begin to wither and 
decay, the roots ſhould then be taken up. 

Some of the early blowing kinds, will be ready for this 
by the laſt week in the month; if they be, let them be 


taken up in a dry day, and clean them well, and take of 
all the looſe outer ſkins. 


Then ſpread the roots on a mat, in a dry ſhady place, 
to harden a little; and after this, let them be put up in 


; bags or boxes, till the ſeaſon for planting them. 


Spring Crocus and other Buibs done blowing. 
Spring crocus roots, of all forts, and ſnow-drops, and 


all other ſuch like bulbs as are done blowing, ſhould alſo 


be taken up, when their leaves decay. 
This ſhould be conſtantly practiſed, if you defire to have 


the ſeveral kinds of bulbs produce large and handſome 


flowers; for when the roots are taken up, all the imall 
| : 3 5 robots, 
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roots, or off. ſets; are to be immediately ſeparated from the it 
principal ones, and reſerve only the largeſt roots, by them- j1 
ſelves, to plant again in the proper places, to blow next | 
. But, however, the crocus and ſnow- drops, and the like 
common kinds of bulbs, may, if you pleaſe, remain two 
years in the ground; but you ſhould not omit taking them 
up the third ſeafon, becauſe they will then be grown into 
large: cluſters; and, if permitted-to remain longer in that 

condition, their flowers would be ſmall and of little 

wartiis.- 9-5 - 

The roots muſt be properly dried in the ſhade, and 
afterwards put up till planting time, which is September, 5 
October, and November. | w 
, | Autumn Flowering Bulbs. 14 
The leaves of ſuck bulbs as blow in autumn, will now 
be decayed; and it is then the proper time to take the 
choice kinds out of the ground. | : | 
The colchicums, and autumnal crocus, will be in a con- 
dition for this, by the middle of the month, at fartheſt; 
and alſo the yellow autumnal narcifſus, and the like. 
They muſt be taken up in dry weather, and the fmall 
off: ſets carefully ſeparated from the main root; then ſpread 
upon a mat, out of the ſun, to dry: they are then to be 
put up, till the laſt week in July, or the firſt week in 
Auguſt; but then planted again. | | 


Reaſons for taking up Bulbous roots after Flowering. 


By this method of taking the choiceſt bulbous roots of 
any kind out of the ground, as ſoon as the leaves decay, 
it prevents the roots from exhauſting themſelves too much; 
which many ſorts would do, were they permitted to re- 
main; becauſe they would ſoon put out new fibres, and 
ſet all the roots a-growing at an unſeaſonable time. 

Beſides, it is neceſſary to takg up all kinds of bulbous 
roots, once every year, in order to ſeparate the ſmall off. 
ſets from each of the principal: particularly tulips, hya- 
cinths, narciſſuſes, jonquils, iris's, and all other of the 
like choicer kinds of bulbs; and there is no time fo pra- 
per to take them up, as when the leaves and flower ſtalks 
of the different kinds begin to decay; for then the roots 
are in a ſtate of reſt; but, if permitted to remain three 
werks or a month after * period, they would put qut 


freſh. 
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freſh fibres, and the roots would begin to ſorm the bud 
for the next year's bloom; and, if they were then to be taken 
up, would, in ſome meaſure, check the next year's flower: 
that is, it would not blow ſo large as if the next were 
taken up immediately at the decay of the leaves. 

FER. + Carnations. = 
Carnation plants in pots ſhould, at this time, have all 
the aſſiſtance of art, to encourage them to ſhoot with 
vigour. | Fi . , 
The ſtalks now advance apace for flowering, and fticks 
' ſhould be placed for their ſupport, provided it was not 
done before. Let the ſticks be ſtrait, and long enough, 
and thruſt them down as cloſe as.can be to the plant; then 
let the flower-ſtalk be tyed neatly to them, in different 

arts. . 1 
1 Clear the plants alſo from decayed leaves, if there be 
any; and ſtir the ſurface of the mould a little: this done, 
add a ſprinkling of fine. freſh earth over it, bringing it 
cloſe up about the plants, and immediately give the whole 
.2 moderate watering. . 9434 
Obferve that, in order to have large and handſome 
flowers, all pods which riſe from the ſide of the ſtalks, 
ſhould now be taken off, leaving none but the top buds; 
this is the method practiſed by floriſts. 1 | 
The pots mould now be placed where the mid-day ſun 


does not come ; and, in dry weather, muſt be watered once 
in two days. 


— 


| Management of tender Annuals. 


The cocks-combs, tricolors, balſams, globes, egg- 
plants, and other curious annuals, muſt now be removed, 
once more, into another new hot-bed. 1 
This is principally to be underſtood, of ſuch of theſe 
kinds of plants as are intended to be drawn to a large 
ſize; and in that caſe they will now need the aſſiſtance of 
one more hot-bed, and the ſecond or third week in the 
month is the time to make it. | 
This bed ſhould be made almoſt all within the ground. 
Dig for this purpoſe, a trench the breadth and length of 
the frame that is intended to be placed on the bed, and 
let the trench be dug out eighteen inches deep. 


1 


Fill this trench with well- prepared hot-dung, ſhaking 
it in regularly, and beat it well down with the fork, and 


— 1 let 
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let the dung be raiſed ſix inches higher than the level 


_ "ground, fo that the bed, from the bottom to the top, 
will be two feet thick of dung. : A 
As ſoon as the bed is made, ſet on the frame and glaſſes, 
-which will bring up the heat foon, and the'bed will be 
ready to receive the plants, in five or ſix days after it is 
made. 3 fy | | | 
The plants muſt now, in general, be potted before they 
are ſet into this bed. The pots for this purpoſe muſt be 
about the middle fize, and the plants muſt be placed in 


them, when the bed is juſt in right order to receive them. 


Having the pots and ſome freſh earth ready, let as 
much of the earth be put into each pot, as will cover the 
bottom about three or four inches; then take up the plants, 
each with a ball of earth about its roots, and place one 
plant, with its ball intire, in the middle of each pot, and 
fill up the vacancy with the freft' earth, within half an 

inch of the top of the pot, and let them be moderately 

"watered. | | 1 N 
Place the pots immediately upon the hot- bed, as cloſe 
together as can be. Obſerve that the cavities between the 
pots, be perfectly well filled up with earth; and this 
ſhould be done according as the pots are phaced upon the 
bed, bringing the earth up to the rims of them. 

When the pots are all in, put on the glaſſes, obſerving 
to tilt them up a little at the back of the frame, every 
day, to let in freſh air to the plants. N 

The plants muſt be ſhaded, occaſionally, from the ſun, 
for the firſt week or ten days; let mats be ſpread over the 
glaſſes, the firſt thre. or four days, about eight or nine 


o*clock in the morning, and taken off about four in the 


afternoon ; but after this, let the plants have more. and 
more ſun, every day, till they are able to bear it fully. 
They muit be duly ſupplied with water, during the time- 
they are in this bed: and they ſhould have a moderate 
quantity given them, at leaſt, once in two days. 
Obſerve, as the plants advance in height, to raiſe the 
frame, to give them full room to grow: this ſhould be 
done in the manner as mentioned. in the former month. 
Where there is the conveniency of a drawing frame, 
ſuch as mentioned laſt month, it ſhould now be placed: 
over this bed, and managed in the manner there directed. 


But 
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But where there is no ſuch convenience, let one of the 
common frames be uſed, according to the following me- 
thod. 

Fix at each corner of the bed, an upright poſt, about 
four feet high; and on the inkde of each poſt, let ſome 


augur- holes be bored, allowing fx inches between hole 


and hole. 


Then provide four iron, or, wooden pins, one for each 
poſt, and fit for the ſaid holes. 
Then, when the frame wants to be raiſed, let the pins 


be fixed in the pot. at a convenient height, and ſet 


the frame upon the pins. When the frame wants raiſing 


again, fix the pins a hole higher, and fo Proceed, as the 


ants riſe in height. | 
Mind to cloſe up the vacancy at bation, at each time of 


advancing the frame; this may be very eafily done, by 
nailing ſome good thick mats round the outſide of the 


frame. | 

Theſe are the methods commonly practiſed for drawing 
theſe kinds of plants, where there is not the conveniency 
of a glaſs caſe; and if they are well managed this Ways 
they may be brought to a very handſome ſize. 


Glaſs Caſes for Drawing Annuals. 
But where there is the conveniency of a glaſs-caſe, the 


plants may ſtill be brought to greater perfection. 


The glaſs-caſes for this purpoſe, are generally made 
about fix or ſeven feet broad, and as long as may be con- 
venient; the height muſt be five or ſix feet in front, and 
ſeven or eight in the back. 

The front muſt be glafs, perfectly upright, and face the 
ſouth; the back may be either of wood or brick, and 
both ends may be of the ſame materials; but would be 
better if glazed; and the top muſt alſo be of glaſs. 

Within this che hot-bed is to be made, but there ſhould 


be a pit dug to make it in. Let the pit be dug eighteen 


inches deep ; this 1s to be filled with hot-dung, or bark, 
carrying it up fix inches higher than the ſurface of the 
floor. 

The pots are to be placed upon this, plunging them to 
their rims in earth, as before mentioned; but if the bed 
be made of tan, plunge them therein, having no occaſion 
for earth upon ſuch beds, to plunge pots in. 


Hardier 
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Hardier Annual F loaber Plants. 


Plant out the hardier kinds of annuals into the natural 
ground ; this may be done at any time after the twelfth or 
tifteenth day of the month. i; 

The African and French marigold, and chryfanthemums, 
are of theſe kinds; alſo the marvel of Peru, China after, 
Indian pink, ten-week ſtock, and the common kinds of 
balſams, capſicums, and mignonette ; likewiſe perſicarias, 


and the tree and purple amaranthuſes ; ſcabiuſes, egg- 


plant, and love-apples. LEE 

All theſe may now be planted out in the beds, borders, 
and other parts of the pleaſure-garden, and they will 
make an agreeable appearance in two months time. A 
Let them be planted out in a ſhowery, or moiſt time; 
and in an evening, after four or five o'clock, is the belt 
time of the day to plant them. Be ſure not to remove 


them in dry, hot weather; for if that was done, not one 


plant in ten would ſucceed. 
Take particular care in planting them, to mix the dif- 
ferent ſorts in a proper manner, ſo that there may be a 
variety of flowers in every part; and as ſoon as they are 
planted, let them all be moderately watered. {5.29 
If the weather proves dry, the waterings muſt be re- 
peated, at leaſt, once every other evening, till the plants 
have taken root. | 5 wal 
But where time will permit, it is the beſt method to 
prick theſe plants now firſt out from the ſeed-bed, into a 
nurſery-bed of rich earth, in the common ground, there 
to remain for a month, to get ſtrength, before they are 
planted out for good, in the borders. 25 ö 
The beds for the purpoſe, ſhould be about forty inches 
broad; rake the ſurface ſmooth, and put in the plants 
about four or five inches diſtant each way, and water 
them. f | 
Then it would be a great advantage to place a few hoops 
a-croſs the beds, and let mats be drawn over them occa- 


ſionally, to ſhade the plants from the ſun, till they are 


rooted ; and the mats may alſo be uſed in cold nights, to 
ſhelter the plants. Bald „ 

There is a great deal of advantage in pricking theſe 
plants out in this manner, from the ſeed- bed. becauſe 
they can be very conveniently watered and ſhaded from 


the 
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| the ſcorching ſun, till they have taken good root, and 
il ſtrength, and can be alſo occaſionally ſheltered in cold 
nights, till they are ſtrong, and hardened by degrees to 
bear the open air fully, night and day. 
They will have acquired that hardineſs and ſtrength, in 
about four weeks after they are pricked out: the plants 
muſt then be taken up with ſmall balls of earth, which 
will readily hang about their roots, and planted carefully, 
with the balls intire, into the places where they are to re- 
main. Gel | 
Sow Ten-Week Stock, Cc. 


The ſeeds of ten-week ſtocks, China after, and Indian 
pink, may ſtill be ſown ; but this ſhould be done the firft 
or ſecond week in the month. 
' "Theſe ſeeds may now be ſown, in a ſmall bed of rich 
light earth, in the natural ground; and, if often refreſh- 
ed with water in dry weather, and ſheltered with mats 
in cold nights, the plants will come up ſoon, and will 
grow freely. 3 | | 
Ihe plants from this fowing will be fit to plant out next 
month, and will come into flower in Auguſt, and con- 
tinue till the cold weather deſtroys them. 


Soau Seeds of Hardy Annual. 


Sow the ſeed of hardy annual flowers, in the borders; 
there are ſeveral ſorts that will till ſucceed. 5 

Theſe are lupines, ſweet ſultan, and flos adonis, the 
white and purple candy tuft; lobels, catchfly, and dwarf 
Hchnis ; dwarf poppy, and Virginia ſcock; venus navel- 
wort, and venus looking-glaſs ; ſnails, and caterpillars ; 
the ſeeds of dwarf annual ſun-flower ; lavatera and orien- 
tal mallow, may alſo be ſown now; likewiſe naſturtiums, 
and convolvulus major, and minor; and tangier, and 
ſweet- ſcented peas. . | 

All theſe muſt be fown in ſmall patches, in the borders, 
and other places where you would have them flower ; for 
none of theſe ſorts ſucceed by tranſplanting. | 

Let the ſmall patches, where they are ſown, be often 
ſprinkled with water, in dry weather; and where this is 
duly performed, the plants will come up ſtrong, and will 
produce their flowers in July, Auguſt, and September. 


Cc limbing 
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: Climbing Annual Plantic' || g 


The climbing kinds of theſe plants muſt have ſticks 
placed for them to climb up upon, when they begin to 


Tun. z Wy ; 
The forts which require this, are, naſturtiums, and con- 
volvulus major, and the'ſweet-fcented and tangier peas, 


and the like ſorts. 


- 


# 


3 1 Auriculas. 1 1 | 
Take good care of the auricula plants in pots, when they 
are paſt flowering. 7 Cog 

Let the pots, according as the flowers fade, be imme- 

diately removed off the ſtand, or ſtage, and place them upon 
a clean level ſpot, where the plants can enjoy the morning 
ſun freely, till nine or ten clock, but not longer; there 
let them remain till the latter end of Auguſt. | 


Keep the pots, and the grojne where they ſtand, per- 


* 


+ 


. * 


fectly clear from weeds; an 
time appear on the plants, let them be immediately taken 


off; and, in dry weather, refreſh the pots often with water. 


55 


Remove the boxes, or tubs of ſeedling auriculas and 
e to a ſhady place, provided it was not done 
efore; the place muſt he open to the morning ſun only. 
They muſt be often ſprinkled with water, in dry wea- 


ther, and kept very free from weeds. | 


9 


The ſeedling tulips and narciſſus, and other ſeedling 
bulbs, ſhould alſo be ſæreened from the mid-day ſun. 


Propagate Donble Scarlet Lychnis, Sc. 


Now propagate.perennial fibrous rooted plants, by cut- 
tings of the young flower-ſtalks. 


The double ſcarlet lychnis and ſeveral other ſuch like 
plants, will grow freely this way ; and ſome time in the laſt 
fortnight of this month, is a proper time to plant them; 
and the method is this : ; ff 


Let ſome of the young' flower-ſtalks be cut off cloſe, and 


divide them into proper lengths; each length muſt have 
three or four joints: and they are to be planted in a ſhady 


border of rich, light earth. - 


two joints of the cutting is to be put into the ground, and 


the reſt left out. Cloſe the earth well about them, and 


then let the whole have a moderate watering. 


There are ſeveral other ſorts of the fibrous rooted peren- 


nial plants, that may be increaſed by this method; ſuch as 
Foe. oo lychnidea, 


i 
j 


where decayed leaves at any 


They muſt be planted about four inches aſunder ; . and 
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Iychnidea, double rockets, and the late flowering aſters, or 
ſtarwort, and many others. 


Double Mall. Floauert. ſto 


| 8 double wall flowers by ſlips ; W 1s the only 
way to encreaſe the true double bloody kinds. 

Chooſe ſuch ſlips as have ſome ſtrength, and from about 
three to four, five, or fix inches long, and let theſe be 
_ flipped off carefully from the mother plant, in a moiſt, or 

cloudy day. : 

Take off the leaves at the bottom of the ſlips, rather mare 
than half way up, ſo that there may be three or four inches 
of a clear ſtalk. Twiſt the ſtalks a little at bottom, and 
then plant them. 

They are to be planted in a ſhad border, about four or 
five inches aſunder, and put them into the earth up to the 
leaves, and give them ſome water. 

Do not forget to refreſh them often, in dry weather, with 
moderate waterings, and they will be well rooted by the 
end of 1 when they may be taken * and planted | 
in pots. 


V 


Plant — tuberoſe roots to blow in autumn. 

Get ſome ſmall pots, and fill them with light earth; 
_ one root in each pot; then place the pots upon a 

ot-bed, plunging them in the earth to their rims. . 
Keep the glaſſes over them, but raiſe them behind every 
day, to let out the ſteam. 
_ Give very little water till the roots begin to puſh, then 
let. them be moderately watered, about three times a week ; 
and at the ſame time let the glaſſes be tilted a good height, 
at the back of the frame, to admit a conſiderable deal of 
free air alſo to them; for this is neceſſary to ſtrengthen the 
flower-ſtalks, as they riſe in height. 

Obſerve, when the plants have riſen near the glaſs, to 
raiſe the frame, that they may have room to ſhoot without 
being drawn up weak. - 

Where there is the conveniency of a hot-houſe, or dove, 
theſe plants may be brought to very great perfection there, 

with very little trouble. 

The roots are to be planted in pots as above; and the 

ots are to be plunged to their rims in the bark bed, water- 
ing them as above mentioned. 


MW 
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Tranſplant Perennial Flower Plants. 
Tranſplant the perennial and biennial flower plants which. 


were ſowed in March; they will be grown to a proper ſize 


to remove by the third or fourth week of the month. 

The wall-flowers, in particular, and ſtock July-flowers, 
will be ready to tranſplant by that time; and alſo colum- 
bines, and ſweet-williams, ſingle ſcarlet lychnis, roſe-cam- 
pion, and catch-fly, and the pyramidal campanulas. Can- 
terbury-bells, and Greek-valerian, with the tree primroſe, 
fox-gloves, French honey-ſuckles, and holly-hocks, and 
ſuch other ſorts as were ſown early in the ſpring. 

They muſt all be planted now into nurſery-beds, where 
they muſt remain to get ſtrength, before they are planted 
out for good, 5 EH | 

Dig tor this purpoſe, a ſpot of good clean ground, and 
divide it-into beds, three feet and a half broad, and rake 
the ſurface even. | 5 

Then put in the plants by line, at ſix inches diſtance 
each way, and each ſort ſeparate. As ſoon as they are 
planted, let them be moderately watered, to ſettle the 
earth well about the* roots. 

All theſe are to re u in the nurſery- beds, till September 
or October, then to - vlanted out for good; they will all 
flower next year, and make a fine appearance, 


Sow Perennial Flower Seeds. 


Many ſorts of perennial and biennial flower-ſeeds may 
yet be ſown; but this ſhould be done in the firſt or ſecond 


week in the month, and the plants will come up ftrong, 


and will all produce flowers abundantly, the next ſummer. 
The forts which will ill ſucceed, are ſtock July-flowers, 


and wall- flowers, ſweet-williams and columbines, carna- 


tions and pinks, and the ſeeds of ſcabiouſes; Canterbury- 
bells, and pyramidal bell- flowers, may alſo be ſown now; 
likewiſe holly-hocks, and French honey-ſuckles, and ſome - 
other ſorts ; chooſe a ſpot for theſe ſeeds, where the ground 
is light, free from weeds, and not much expoſed to the ſun. 
Let this be neatly dug, and in digging let the earth be 
well broken; and then mark it out into as many parts as 
there are kinds of ſeeds intended to be ſown, ER LY 
Then the ſeeds are to be ſcattered on as equally as poſ- 
fible, and raked in with an even hand, that the plants may 
riſe regular, and of an equal thickneſs, in every part. 8 
| | | ut 
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But the beſt method to fow all theſe kinds of ſeeds, ſo 
as to bury them equally, and to have the plants come up 
regulars is this: i bes < 

The ground being dug, let the ſurface be neatly raked; 
then divide it into ſmall beds, forty inches broad ; then 
with the back of a rake, turn the earth, to the depth of 
moot an inch, off from the ſurface of the bed, into the 
alley. | | 
When this is done, let the ſeeds be ſcattered carefully 
en the ſurface; and then with the teeth of the rake, draw 
the earth that was turned off the bed, evenly over them. 


Then let the beds be very lightly gone over with a rake, 


| juſt to ſmooth the furface, and draw any ſtones off. 


| | Deftroy Weeds. | 
Deſtroy weeds. in every part where they appear, they 


are now of quick growth, and will get a head, if not 


diſturbed in due time. 
They are not only hurtful to the plants, but appear 


extreamly diſagreeable to the eye, eſpecially where they 


are ſuffered to grow in the conſpicuous parts of the garden. 
Therefore make it a rule to cut them off as ſoon as they 

appear in theſe parts, either by hand or hoe; where there 

is room for the hoe, let that inſtrument be uſed in dry 


days, and then let the borders, or other parts, be neatly 


raked, to draw the weeds and all other litter off. 

Graſs and Gravel Walks. 

- Mow graſs walks and lawns, they will now require it 

often: to keep theſe parts in tolerable good order, the 

graſs ſhould be mown about once a week. | 

| Keep gravel walks now in the beſt order, let no ſort of 

litter be ſeen upon them; and when weeds appear, let 

them be immediately picked out. e eee 
Theſe walks ſhould alſo be duly rolled; this ſhould be 

done in general about twice a week ; however, do not fail 


to roll them well always once in that time. 


After ſhowers of rain, the gravel walks ſhould always 
have a hearty rolling with the heavieſt roller; for this will 
make the body of the walk firm, and render the ſurface 
very cloſe and ſmooth. _ | | | 


i EONS Support Flowering Plants. : „ UTE 

Now place ſticks to all ſuch plants as ſtand in need of 

ſupport. There are many ſorts that will now need this 
— 4 S | 8 | aſſiſtance; 
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aſſiſtance; and the ſooner this is done the ſtronger and 
handſomer the plants will grow. e ob 13 

But in doing this work, let ſome care be taken to pro- 
portion the length of the ſticks, to the ſize and height of 
the different plants, which are to be ſupported. 

In placing the ſticks, obſerve always to thruſt them 
down on that ſide of the plant where they can be leaſt 
ſeen ; for though the intent is to keep the plant perfectly 
upright, and firm in its place, yet, at the ſame time, 
the art is to hide, as much as poſlible, the ſtick that 
ſupports it. | | 

The ſame care ſhould be taken in tying them up: the 
ſtem. or ſtalks of the plant muſt be brought cloſe to the 
ſtick, and tyed to it in different places; but let each tying 
be done in a very neat manner, and not in that very care- 
leſs and clumſy way commonly practiſed. | 

It is a very great advantage to the growth and beauty of 
plants, to ſecure them well from the power of the wind, 
and to train them with ſtrait and upright ſtems ; and this, 
in particular, ſhould always be very duly attended to, 


—_ 


— 


** — 


The Nurſery. 


HE great care of the nurſery now, is to deſtroy 
weeds in every part wherever they appear, and to 

give water duly to all ſuch plants as require it. 
The ſeed-beds of all young trees and ſhrubs ſhould now, 
in particular, be kept remarkably clear from weeds; and 
this muſt always be done by a very careful hand-weeding, 


Water Seedling Plants. 


Obſerve at this time, if the weather ſhould prove dry, 
that the ſeed-beds of evergreens and flowering-ſhrubs, and 
all young trees in general, ſhould be often refreſhed with 
water. | 
In watering theſe beds, take good care not to do it too 
haſtily, for that would be apt to waſh the earth away, and 
expole the tender roots to the ſun, which would burn them 
Therefore let the water be given frequent and moderate, 
which will be of great ſervice; and about three gentle 
waterings a week, or one every other evening, will be 
ſufficient, 4 on | 


—— 
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Shade Seedlings. 


The ſeedling evergreens, ſuch as pines, cedars, cypreſs, 
and many other ſorts, ſhould now 
in the middle of hot days. 


ay 


be ſhaded from the ſun 
3 | Water new Plantations. . 
The plantations of young evergreens and flowering- 
ſhrubs, which were tranſplanted in March, and lat month, 
ſhould, if the weather now proves dry, be often watered. 
This is a very needful work in dry weather; and, where 
time will permit, it ſhould not be omitted: the waterings 
ſhould be performed once in five or fix days; but, how- 
week. 


ever, do not fail to give them one hearty watering once a 


Likewiſe obſerve to continue ſome mulch, on the ſur- 
face of the ground, over the roots of the more curious 
or tender kinds of theſe ſhrubs; for this will be of great 
ſervice in 

about them. 


preventing the ſun from drying the earth too faſt 


8 
Where this is done in a proper manner, to all new 
planted trees and ſhrubs, they will not need, at any time, 


to be watered oftener than once in ſix or eight days. 


Propagate Evergreens, Ic. by layers. 
per parts to be laid. 


Now propagate evergreens and other ſhrubs, by layers, 
and the young ſhoots of the ſame year, are now the pro- 


Tais method of laying the young wood, is now princi- 
pally to be underſtood of ſuch kinds as do not put out 
roots freely, from any but the young ſhoots of the ſame. 
ſummer's growth; and the ſaid ſhoots of ſome ſorts of 
ſhrobs will be grown to a proper ſize for that purpoſe, by 
the third or fourth week in the month. 


Therefore, about that time, let ſome of the pliable 
branches, that afford the ſtrongeſt and beſt young ſhoots 
be brought down gently to the ground, and there let them 


be faſtened ſecurely with ſtrong hooked pegs ; then let the 


young ſhoots be laid into the earth, and covered two or 
three inches deep with it, leaving about two or three inches 
of the top of each ſhoot out of the ground. 


As ſoon as they are laid, give a moderate water! 


ng to 
ſettle the earth properly about them; then lay a little 


mulch, or ſome long litter, thinly on the ſurface. 


PUT 


_—_—y 


too much water at a time, for that would be apt to rot the 
tender roots, according as they break out. 


After this, let the earth be very moderately watered, in 
dry weather, every five or fix days, and be ſure not to give; 
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Though this method of laying in the young wood is 
deſigned chieffy for ſuch evergreen and other ſhrubs, as do 7 
not readily put forth roots from the older ſhoots, yet it 
need not be confined to any particular ſorts; for there are 
many kinds that may be propagated by the ſame practice, 
and the trial may be made on any ſuch ſorts as you deſire 
too . 155907; 1 p 

The proper time to perform this work, is from about 
the twentieth of May, to the latter end of July; but 
from, and about the middle of June, to the end of July, 
the ſhoots of moſt ſhrubs, will be in good order for laying, 
and if proper ſhoots are choſen, and theſe properly laid, 
they will, many of them, be well rooted, and in a condition 
to be ſeparated from the mother plant, by the beginning 
of the following October. | | 


New Grafted and Budded Trees. 


Look over the grafts, about the laſt week in this month, 
and at that time let the clay be taken off, for there will 


be no more occaſion for it; and at the ſame time let the 
bandages be looſened. 


Let no ſhoots remain, that riſe from the flocks below 
the grafts, but as ſoon as they appear let them be imme- - 
diately rubbed off; and this ſhould be duly practiſed, that 
the grafts may not be robbed of nouriſhment. | | 
Examine alſo the trees which were budded laſt ſummer ; 

all ſhoots from the ſtock mutt be conſtantly taken off as 


they are produced, for theſe would draw the nouriſhment 
from the bud. | 


Deftroy Weeds between the rews of Trees. 


The ground between rows of all kinds of young trees 

and ſhrubs, ſhould now, at all times, be kept-extremely 
clear from weeds, | | 

"Theſe now riſe abundantly, and very faſt in every part; 

but Whenever they appear between the rows of trees and 

| thrubs, there is nothing eaſier than deſtroying them at a 

great rate, by applying a tharp hoe to them in dry days. 


— — ma— 


* oy r anner * 
The Greenhouſe. 
Bringing out the Green-Houſe Plants. 


N the firſt or ſecond week of this month, let all the 


- hardy kinds of green-houſe plants be brought out into 
the open air, 


Lie; GREEN- -Housz; [May 
The myrtles, oleanders, geraniums, and amomum 
pliuii; may be ſafely ventured abroad at that time:; and 
alſo the tree wormwood, Indian bay, olives, and. the large- 
magnolia; candy tuft tree, mrubby aſter, jaſmines, ciſtuſes, 
and double Indian naſturtiums'; and i many other ſuch ths 
hardy plants. 

The orange, lemon, and citron trees, aud all che ies 2 
tenderer kinds of green-houſe plants, ſhould alſo be brought 
out now; but this muſt not be done till ſome time enen | 
the twentieth and laſt day of the month, | _ | 

Let all the plants in general, when vr brought. Bus of by 
the green-houſe, be placed in a warm tuation; that is, 
let them all be ſet where the wind can have but little 
power; and after they have ſtood there about ten or 
twelve days, they will be ſomewhat hardened to the open 
air, and may then be removed to the places where ey 

are to remain for the ſummer. 

Let every plant be cleared from decayed leaves and 
dead wood; and let the whole plants be perfectly well 
cleaned from any kind of filth that may appear in the 
leaves, branches, or ſtems. N 

Likewife let the earth in the tops of all the pots, be 
ſtirred to ſome little depth; and then lay over it the thick - 
neſs of half an inch, or an inch, of freſh mould: this 
done, let the whole be moderate? watered ; and at the 
ſame time, let the water be given all over the heads of the 
plants; for this will cleanſe the leaves and branches 
thoroughly from duſt, and will greatly refreſn the whole 

plant, and be of great advantage to it. 


Aloes k > Sha | 


The aloes, ſedums, Indian figs, and all other ſucculent 
plants of the green-houſe, ſhould alſo be brought 55 5 
this month. ; 

Where the leaves of any of Wes plants are decayed, or 
decaying, let them, as foon as e be cut off 
cloſe with a i ſharp knife. 5 


Shifting into 8 P a. | 


Any of the green-houſe plants that want 1 pots, 


may now be ſhifted into them, any time ſas month; but 
the ſooner the better, \ ; 


"Hides: 2 


% 
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Having the pots or tubs, and ſome freſh compoſt ready, 

tet the plants be brought out, and ſhifted, -in a cloudy 
day, according to the following method : 
_ Take the plant out of its preſent pot, or tub, with the 
ball of — 1 intire; then pair off, all the matted roots 
round the outſide and bottom of the ball; and alſo let 
ſome of the old earth be pulled away, and immediately 
ſet the plant in the new pot, and fill it up with the freſh 
compoſt and give it ſome water. 

When the plants are ſet out for che ſummer ſeaſon, let 
thoſe which are ſhifte1 be placed in a ſhady ſituation, 
there to remain for fix weeks; and then to be removed 
to the places allotted for them during the ſummer. 

The oranges, lemons, and citron trees, which are not 
ſmifted this Eaton, ſhould now be treated in the following 

manner, provided it was not done in April? 

Looſen the earth on the tops of the tubs, or pots, qu: 'te 
to the uppermoſt roots, and alſo a little way down round 
the fides. This done, take out all the looſe earth with the 
hand, and immediately fill up the tubs'or pots again, with 
ſome good freſh earth; then oY a moderate watering, 
and the work 1s finiſhed. 

Such a drefling as this will now be a very great advan- 
tage to theſe kind of plants, it will not only promote a 
healthful fine green colour of the leaves, but will alſo add 
new fſtrengtn and vigour to the whole plant, and cauſe 


them to flower ſtrong and abundantly, __—_ to Produce 


ſtrong and handſome ſhoots. 


Admit Freſh Air, 


Obſerve, that during the time that the plants remain in 
the green-houſe, this month, to admit a conſiderable ſhare 


of free air to them every day, to harden them to it by * 


degrees, ſo that they may be = to bear at well when 
brought out. 


Let all the windows and doors be apo; every mil day, 
to their full extent; and towards the middle of the month, 


let them continue open alſo a-nights; chat! hy win the air 
1s e ſtill and warm. 


Water the Plants. 


3 to ſupply every plant, according wi its kind, 
with a | Proper ſhare of water. 


, — * 


© 


© + 40) r e 
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b. The oranges, lemons, and myrtles, and all the woody 
Plants, wall: now require that article prettyloftens: The 
lertze pots, ar tubs, will; in warm weutber, require it 
about tige a week, and the mall pors Will weeds mo- 
derate watering every two days))! 16 9160 
Some of thedſucculentplanisrequire but very little water, 
but it will be proper to give them A moderate reſrethment 
now. and chen. da let 15914 0399 07 ene ee 


P WIR 3 5 — ps: 
Many kinds of g reen-houſe plants may be propagated 


| by. layers, and: chis is now a proper time to lay them. 


Myrtles will ſucceed very well this way, and alſo jaſ- 
mines, P amegranates, and oleanders, and many others of 
the ſhrubby kinds. | 
[{- Chooſe for this purpaſe, ſome of the pliable Posten 
boats; let theſe be brought down gentiy; and, makin 
an opening in the earth, let them be laid in there; 124 
faſtened, down with booked © pegs, and cover the body of 
ahe ſhoots. two inches thick with earth, Wavin not lefs 
Wham: three or four inches ot the top out. 

Then lay a little mulch, or ſome mowings of ſhort. Srafs, 
or the like, on the n to ꝓreſerue the moiſture; and 
d not ___ to refreſh che 1 often "_ aeg water- 


2212 ching; may gill be perfotmed upon orange and dembe 
trees, where Wee an it en n done rays time in 
* © al 0 


54 A 
. * 


5 The Tat. Kite, 


As 85. 


1 E 8 care of the hot-houſe now, is to keep 
| the plants clean, and to ſupply them duly with the 
two neceſſary articles of water and freſh air. 


Pine- Apples. 


The pine-apple plants in general, will' now require a 
moderate refrethment of water, every four or five days; 
8 about three or four 0 clock 1 is the beſt time of the day 
to go i;. 

in watering theſe plants, take particular care not to apply 
It too haſtily, nor to give them too great quantities at any 
one time; for that . not only damp the heat _ oo 

ar 


c ⁵˙ at 
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bark, but would: alſo looſen the plants in their pots, and 


chill the roots of them, and prove of very bad conſequence. 


Freſh air is the next very needful at # 1 to be conſider- 
ed, and the! plants ſhould now be allowed a conſiderable 
mare of it, every warm ſunny day 

Slide ſame of the glaſſes open a little way, every hot 
day, about nine o' clock; and as the heat of the day in- 
creaſes, continue to open them ſomewhat wider, that a 
proportionable ſhare of freſh air may be admitted; and 
ſhut the glafſes again about three or ſ>ur lock. 

Where the young pine plants, that is to iay the crowns 
and ſuckers of laſt year, were not ſhifted iato large a 
the former month, it ſhould now be done. 

The plants muſt be ſhaken out of the ſmall pot care- 
fully, with the ball of earth intire, placing the ſame im- 
mediately into the larger pot, and fill it up round the ball 
with the proper freſh compoſt, and d give directly a little 
water; but in ſhifting theſe plants, obſerve if any of them 
be ſickly, or troubled with ſes; and if they be, let ſueh 
be entirely cleared from the earth about its roots; then 
pare the fibres quite cloſe, cut off a 8 of the bottom 


of the root, and let the whole plant be waſhed; ch : 


done, plant it into entire new earth. _ 

The plants being all ſhifted, let them be immediately 
plunged into the bark-bed as before; but, before you 
plupge them, the bark-bed-muſt ſirſt be ſtirred up; «tothe 
bottom; adding at the ſame time, about one third, halt 
not leſs than one fourth, part, of new tan, mixing bor very 
well to ether; and hen immediately unge che 
e SE TE 

Theſe young inks muſt alſo be duly refreſhed with 
gentle materings 5 and Fo: thaw have den air Every Warm 
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Work to be done in the Kitchen Garden. 
s TY | Melons. - | ; | 
HE melon plants which are in frames, ſhould Kill 


be careſully ſhaded in the middle of the day; that 
is, when the ſan ſhines, | | 22 


This ſhould now be particularly practiſed, where there 
is but a ſlender depth of earth upon the beds, or where 
the plants lie very near the glaſſes ; for if they were in 
that caſe expoſed to the full. noon ſun, it would be apt 
to ſcorch the leaves, and would alſo exhauſt the juices of 
the vines, their roots, and the young fruit; and even thoſe. 
that are ſwelled to ſome tolerable ſize, would, for want 
of the proper nour:ſhment, be greatly checked, and would 


thereby take an irregular growth, and become ſtunted 
and very ill ſhaped. | 


* * 


Therefore, let ſome thin mats be ſpread over the glaſſes 


every day, when the ſun ſhines warm; but this need not 
be done before eleven o'clock, or thereabouts ; and the 
mats may be taken off again about two. | | 
In doing this work, obſerve to lay only the thickneſs of 
one ſingle mat over the lights; and the thinner the mats 
are, the better, for the, plants muſt not be darkened by 
too full a ſhade ; but aſlight ſhade. in hot ſunny days, will 
be of great ſervice in promoting. the growth of all ſorts 
and ſizes of theſe fruit. 3 e eee 
Let theſe plants have alſo a large ſhare of freſh; air, 
every day, by Me or tilting the lights a conſiderable 
height at the back of the frame. W HE 
Moderate refreſhments of water, at times, will alſo be 
very ſerviceable to theſe plants now, but in particular te 
ſuch as are growing in beds where there is but a ſhallow 
ERR... hand 
In that cafe the plants will, in hot weather, require to 
be moderately "watered about once a week; and in doin: 
this, take care to give but ; 


Vimo. an. 


his, take care to give but very little water near the tem | 
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glaſſes, may with the aſſiſtance of theſe frames only raiſe I! 
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But in beds where there is twelve or fifteen inches thick 
of good loamy 'earth, the melon plants will require bur 
little water, and that but ſeldom. 8 


7 Bell. Glaſi Melons. 
Tbe wala pin ants which are growing under bell othadids 


glaſſes, ſhould now have full liberty to run our. 

Let each glaſs be raiſed and ſupported upon three props, 
about two or three inches high, and lay the vines out cares 
fully, and in a regular manner. 

Continue to cover them every night with mats, till about 
the middle, or towards the latter end, of this month, and 
then the covering may be intirely laid aſide, except the 
weather ſtiould prove very wet; in Which caſe the co- 
verings may be uſed occaſionally, 

There is nothing more 5 to theſe plante than 
too much wet; for this would not only chill the youn 
fruit, and prevent its ſetting and ſwelling, but al 1 
periſh many of the roots of the plants. 

Therefore, when the weather at any time ha pens to 
be very rainy, it will be proper to defend theſe e plants, 
as much as poſlible, from it; and this muft be done by a 
covering of good thick mats, or canvaſs, e e 
W fixed a- croſs the bed. : 


Paper Frames for Melons, | or W HOW po” * 
Where it is intended to cober any of the melon Js | 
with papered frames, it ſhould now be done in The: firlt-- 
week of this month. 205 f 
This kind. of frame will be a | aa e to the | 
plants, and young fruit, if cold and wet weather. ſhould - | 
happen about the time of its ſetting 3 and it will alſo | 
ſcreen the plants from the too. great heat of the ſun. 
Theſe frames ſhould always be placed upon the ridges, i 
as ſoon as the plants begin to advance from under the j| 
hand or bell-glaſſes ; the glafſes muſt be firſt taken, away. 
before the frame is placed upon the bed. | 
Buy this method a good crop of melons may - be always 1 
obtained, provided the frames. be properly conſtructed, 
and the paper ſecurely paſted on, and well, es . 
linſeed oil. 252 | 


Such' perſons as are not provided. Sh bell 9 5 . | 1 
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good melons; but when this is intended, the frames mult be 
K 3 a placed 
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upon idge 
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B 90 i ike weat) er es a er 1 me be e 
\ Theſe 3 are ale of chil airs 's of wood, and Are 
conſtruct ted in the manner and 98 the roof of a a houſe; 
they ſhould be made firm, bur light. 

Each frame ſhould be ten feet Tong, or thereabout, and 
three feet and a half wide, that is, at bottom; ; and the 
whole, ſhould be thirty inches high. © 

On one fide of the frame, there ſhould be two daniels 
made to open on hinges; and each of theſe pannels muſt 
be eighteen inches wide, making them within two feet of 
each end of the frame. | 

Theſe pannels are to be opened axcabotelly, to examine 
the plants and fruit, and to do the neceſſary work about 
them; which is better than to take the frames off upon 
every occaſion. 

The frame being made according to the above dimen- 
fions, get ſome paper and paſte upon it. The 
ſort of whited- brown paper will do very well for. this 
Purpoſe : let this be neatly paſted upon the frame z and 
when it is perfectly dry, then oil it in the Jolfowing 
manner: 
. Get ſome linſeed oil that hath been bailed, and © fol 
Pliable bruſh, ſuch as painters uſe; dip the bruſh -in the 
oil, and bruſh the paper all over Vightly with it. The 
oil will render the paper more trakſparont; ind make it 
8 againſt rain. 

But before the paper is pied on, chere ſhould de ſome 
tbl twine, or packthread drawn at equal diſtances 
the frame, cornerways, between the dipeof wood, drawing 
it firmly round them, and then draw ſome more contrary 
ways a- croſs that; * ſupport the paper when es 
at any time h ns to blow i againſt ii. 
Theſe 2 alw 1 ny, that is, p apered, 
ſome time beſoe they are to be uſed; for the oil ft be 
* perfectly well dried in the Pn; before the. frames are 
placed out * the ridge. 


een 9 ip the Alleys Beraueen the Melon Ridges. 'i | 


| The 775 or 5 detween the melon ridges, ſhould 
now be bed '8p that, the roats of Jhe 2 5 may have 
od is run in 


5 Where 


—— 


_ . we. ©. 4 


and a, proper thicknets of east. 3 
For thispurpoſe it would be a great adv 
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Where theſe ridges are made all, or a great part, above 
round, the ſpages, or alleys, between 5 Hould"i in 
particular, be filled up; and this malt he'd done wi Wark dan laber 


new hot dung, for this would throw a. freſh heat LY, We 
beds, which would very much moe the ſetting * and 
ſwelling the young fruit. 

Let the dung be firſt laid in, and tread i it firmly down, 
raiſing, it full as high as the dung of the beds; then lay 


the earth over that, raiſing the whole level with the ſur> 
face of the beds. = 


| Cucumbers in Frames. 
| Take good care of the cucumber plants in rb ; they 


muſt be well ſupplied with freſh. air and water, 


Theſe plants, in hot weather, will require to be watered 
every two or three days; and in a morning, about ſeven 
or eight o'clock, or four, or five in the evening, are the 
beſt times of the day to do it. 


Let the plants have air freely, every day, by tilting up 


the lights a conſiderable height; but it will be adviſeadle 


to ſhut the Tights down a- nights, the greateit part of this 
month. 

About the middle, or cowards the latter end. of. his 
month; it will be proper to raiſe the frame high enough. LO» 
ler the Plants run out from under it. Us 4: 


Cucumber in Bell-Glafſis.. 7% 


The cucumber plants which are under hand or bell- 
Sos, muſt now be ſuffered to run. freely from ber 
them. 

Each glaſs mould be raiſed upon three or ſour props ; ; 
and the vines, or runners of the pln, ial. be. n 
out with care and re ularity. f VG 

Let theſe plants be alſo duly- allted: i in 4 0 uber, 
with water ; they will vonnry it eee 
times en 88 ; Dan 119 vi! 3917 134 
Pickling Camabira: 1" (+ 980 1450 D938; J- 


The cucumber plants which , were Joop, the latter __ 
of laſt month, in the. eek 4 8 25 de pic 
Jan g. ſhauld now be thinneg.“ Ti ſho\ vids 


done when the rough. leaf beg ns PF re 
the plants. 2M 5 9 1 e 
4 
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In 1 this work, obſerve: to leave in cheh hele, at 
leaß four of the. ſtrong lt: plants, but never more chan Ve 
0 ſix, IX,. Which will be ufficient; let thecreſt be drawn out 
Wande W and clear away all the werds. 
Then 2arth u 5 — L of the remaining plants, | 
With 9 # little of the leaves, and immediately give 
each hole a ght . to ſettle the earth; che plants 
after this, will get ſtrength, and grow away ſurpriſingly. 
Let tbem be often refreſhed with water, in dry weather; 
for they will in a dry time need a little very other _ 


Soso Cucumbers. ; 5 


Ne ſeed may ill be ſown, where req . put 
ile ſeed into the ground any time between the i and 
fifteenth. day of- the month. 

The plants . raiſed from this W will come into 
bearing about the middle of Auguſt, and they will yield 
fruit plentifully all the remaining my 0 of that & ane and 
great part of September. | + 263 Slat 


. | - Celery. | 


Tranf Pet celery i into trenches to remain to branch; 
That which was ſown early will be grown to a proper 
ſize for this purpoſe, by the firſt or ſecond week of this 
month, When it ſhould be planted ; and ſome of the ſe- 
cond ſowing ſhould be planted o out | towards the” latter end 


of the month, . N 


Chooſe for theſe plants, a piece of rich Neun! in an 


: open. fituation,;. there mark out the trenches by line, about 


a foot wide ; and allow the ſpace of-three feet between, 


| th and trench, which wall be ſufficient for the early 
plantation. 


Dig each trench neatly, about ſeven or eight inches 
deep, laying the earth that comes out, equally on each 


| ſide ; then lay the thickneſs of two or three inches of ry 


rotten dung along, in the bottom of each trench. 

When this is done, let the bottom be neatly dug, bas 
rying the _ Fre about four inches deep 3 ö then put 
in the plants. 

Plaut them in one fingle row, juſt along the idle of 
the: ER allowing. the diſtance of five inches, or there 
about, between Plant and plant in the row; as ſoon as 
they are ey x anzed, give them ſome water, and een it oc 
gp eee roat. io 1 7 a WHELAN 
Theſe 


3 


„„ 
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muſt be broken ſmaſl, and take care PA lay it gently to 
both ſides; of the plants, and not to earth them too high 
at firſt, leſt you bury the hearts: this earthing ſhould, 
after you begin, be repeated every fortnight or three 
weeks, or thereaboyty till the plants are cs for LY 


E rc de. 


Tranſplant endive for blanching ; ſome of the frſ ſown 
plants wall be ready for this by the middle; or towards the 
latter end of the month. 

An open ſpot of good ground maſt be choſen for theſe 


plants; let it be neatly dug one {} pade deep, and rake the 
ſurface ſmooth. 


Then put in the plants by line, about a foot aſunder 
every way, and let them have ſome water as ſoon as they A 


are planted. 

Sow endive ſeed for a principal crop, and to ſucceed thoſe 
which were ſown the former month, 

Let this ſeed be ſown in an open ſpot, not too thick, 
and rake it in equally. It will be proper to ſow ſome of 
this ſeed at two different times this month, which is the 
only way to have a regular ſapply of good plants. 

But for the main autumn crop, do not ſow any before 


the third or fourth week in the month; for that *which i is 


ſown-earlier is very apt to run up for ſeed. Ron's in Auen 
and before it arrives to its full growth, a US 


. Y - . ww 
3 8 4 US >. 8 7 
+ + 1 4 * . * 
5 7, of, Sage © 
x * 5 . * * 


EE. | 1025 a 


The lettuce plants which were ſown in May, ſhould now 
be tranſplanted into an open ſpot of good groufld, ' 

Let this be done in moiſt weather; for theſe plats will 
not ſucceed well if planted” our in dry: tine ; but wherr 
there is a neceſſity of planting them out in dry weather, 
let the following method be practiſe . 


Draw with a ſmall hoe, ſome ſhallow drills about a foot : 
aſunder, and then plant one er lettuces in eath' drill, 
ſetting the plants à foot ve: Tom ond e and B 


them ſome water. 5: 18 bas 13 1199" 8 | 
By placing theſe. plants in deins epa 81 
veniently watered; and a ſmaller quantit Will do, bas if 


K 5 planted 


$227 


26 plants will, in about a month or five weeks aſter : 

Ping planted out, require tö be earthed up, and. this 

is done in order to render the ſtallæs white and tender q the 
earthing them muſt be performed in dry days; the earth 
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Sow lettuce No Bok rife bote plants 10 fuppty che "table \ 
33 - Argult and September: * 10 
* "The beſt kin to ſow nod, are the cos, Sife6a,” Aud 
Þrown Dbtch lettuces, for autumn ſervice. © But It wilt be 
adviſeable to ſow a little ſeed of each of "theſe. ſorts, and 
there will be the greater chance of having good plant 
It will be neceſſary” to ſow fome of 5 f tlieſe 1 No 
twice this month: that is, let a little be fown ſome time 


between the firſt and tenth, and fow ſome more 8 the 
twentieth of the month. | dns 


* 
1 


eee — ie uni d 500d. i Hos 
* crefſes and wuſtard, and other ſmall fallet ſeedy At 
leag, once every week. 4 
Theſe ſeeds muſt now be 3 in the ſhade; und the 
place where they are ſown ſhonld' be often refreſhed, in dry 


weather, with water; and this ſhauld be praQtiſe th 
before and a aſter hs © plants begin to m_—_ 1 o. 


1 des EY r 
1295 Culhudveri. um Kan! 


ern collifower alants which were Fe in My ſhould, 
in the third or fourth week in this month, be pricked our 
into a nurſery bed of rich earth. Fe: 
»ioPreparg;, far them a bed about forty. inches bread, 3p a an 
i open ſituation; then put in the plants, three inches aſuyd r, 
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Jp OF thereabout,. and give them a Itty water to ſettle, the 
1 | earth well about their roots. 

Ik will be proper to ſhade them from the ot ſun, tin 
| | "they: have taken. good. root, for this will be a great ad- 
[8 vantage; and they: muſt alſo be occaſionally Nc; 


that 1 15 af the weather ſhould prove dry. 

Abe plants are to remain in this ed © a month, t6 pe 
frength, and then to be,planted out for good in the places 

where they are to remain to produce their heads. 

Continue te took over the plantat uns of early colli- 
flowers now and then, in order to break down ſome of 
the inner leaves, over che young heade, according as 
they appear. 31 nid 1d: „4 95 4838 5 7001 


e nlg 2 17 it Nitruie i 01 30 101 453 inte 2 ST urineys, 
{36.5 0 <2 | 
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the be time; fo the rinci ol um exo 
1 ZE 12 ok be ah, F e igping 


130 


8 in a 5 manner. 
This work ſhould always be en when the Fen Ide. 
gotten rough leaves about an inch broad; for then the 
work can be performed with expedition and regularity ; 

and, if done in time, will be a great to the 

growth of the plants. 8 

Leave the plants eight inches diſtant from i oge another, 

or Mee en 1 . 0 : 


71d fl Qþ Carrots e 
The 555 of carrots. and parſneps, now. Pay | pap- 


ticular care. 

They muſt be 1 thoroughly from GL ; and let 
the plants, where they want, be thinned out to proper 
diſtances; but let this be done in due time; for it is a 
great uten to theſe plants, to allow them undly 
room to 
Let t wy \ $87 'thibned regularly, allowing fix or ese 
inches diſtance between plant and plant. 

But in thinning the carrots, it will be proper to obſerve 

the ſame rule as Joy in May ; that is, Ter thoſe which 
are to ſtand to take their full growth, be allowed the fame 
diſtance” between plant and Plant, us above mentioned; 
but where the carrots are intended! to be drawn Ant 0. 
chin them only to about four ot hve” inches diſtant! fro 


one an ther. ee e e ee e. E N 
| wn web ado 190 þ20g2,00 07 11900 bas agi. 
n SBN iSt o 918 FH 915d. 
The n el. red beet ſhould» be thianod and: cleared 
P weeds. 9825 3910 121 Sag 7134117 Bang 932 273, 20 4 


Theſe phantom bu: Ham people tranſplanted. at about 

a foot diſtance every way; but I think it is. the beth ny 
to rdve the plants to came to maturity in the place whore 
K 6. they 


— 
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they were ſawn, ghſęrving to thin them to ten or ene. 
inches Kiener den Way. il 19b1 10 ni 10 dinom- eid 
52mot 31 bas 24530 ue Ones. 11 „% 8 20k Ig 07 120g ac 
Clean this iexpps vf union anthers He plants land 
too cloſe, let them now. be properly thinned. 
in-doingnhis, takb good care to leave the moſt promiſn 
plants; b eff "0 in general, vr four or hve inch c. 
aſunder- „ I0647 01 


Phbeſe plants: mould be? kept conſtantly very free from 
werds. © 2 2255 


* 
18.2 C\ oda 
* 441 te" tO 
E 7 F 


3 n ub Vin the * ill "Hh comm he a 


il proper ſize for this Purpoſe by the third, or fourth week i in 
| ; | | the month, 1 
' 


They muſt be W in an: open ſpot of good ground; 
plant them in rows eight inches aſunder, and ſet the Wants: 
about fix inches from one another in the row. 


ad elkfig Broccoli. 5 

pick o out Jom the ſeed- bed, the young broccoli plant, 
wh ch were ſown in May. 

Dig for them, a bed or two of good mellow round. "and. 
rake. * ſurface even; then put in the plants three or four 
inches aſunder every way, Water Thema, immediate] 7. ane 
repeat it occaſionally, in dry wea | + ; 
10 Let them remain in this bed about a $3, or five weeks 89 t þ 
1 an! then. plant them out for good. 

1 Soy. 8 broceoli ſeed. This ſowing! ſhould be performed 
WW: in the: ſecond. week of the month. 


$$ The playls, raifed from this ſowing, will Pain good 
1 heads, abour the latter end of F ebe and in Mete bo 
Fi: : Brown Cole. © 2.60 


Te b. 68 86 60 le, or bore cole. wot which, were 7 Tg 
in the REED 158 of laſt month, or in April, mould alſo 
be pricked out _ from the ſeed bed, into a nurſery- 
bed. Put in theſe plants four inches aſunder each way; and 
there let ihem be about a month; by which time they will 
have acquired Mength, and Wasen be ene 55 SAGE: 
they are to remain. | B DIFLVCOTY 21 312m . 
e 2857 mee Kidaor Beans. 2015 4 5 bas : floss! 


Plant another crop of kidney-beans; they will liikuccogd> 
thoſe * were planted laſt 9 


Any | 
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Any of tedwarf kinds muy Mill be plunted, Any 1 l 
this month. But, in order to have a'repular'fupply; it 1 
be proper to plant a few in the ffiſt week; and let ſome. 


more * plante about, the twentieth or twenry-ffth of the 
mont 


And: Isg 30 VAT e 191 tt 10 O07 
The bln” ad running kindsof, kidricy-beans, of any 
ſort, may alſo, where required, be planted now. 


The beſt kinds of them to plant at this time, are, the 
white Dutch fort, and alſo the ſcarlet bloſſom, and large 
white kind; theſe ſorts are exceeding good bearers, and 
none better to eat. : 

Theſe running kinds mould be planted i in the firſt, or 
ſecond week of the month, at fartheſt; for they do not ſue- 
ceed ſo well when planted later; and thofe which are planted | 
at that time, will begin to bear abundantly in Auguſt, and 
will continue till October, provided the weather proves any 
thing mild till that ſeaſon. | 

In planting the different kinds of kidney-beans, do not 
fail to allow each ſort room enough; that is, let drills be. 
opened for the running kinds, at leaſt three feet and an 
half, or four feet aſunder; and allow for the dwarf kinds, 
two feet and a half, between drill and drill. & M 
In planting any kinds of kidney-beans, it will now be 
proper, if the ground be very dry, to water the drills well 
before you put in the beans. This ſhould not be omitted 
in a dry time, as it will promote the free ſprouting of the 

» beans; and they-will riſe ſooner, and more N e . 
Now draw up ſome earth to the ſtems of the kidney-beans 
which were planted laſt month; for this will ſtrengthen the 
plants, and bring them forward greatly in their growth. 
_ "Likewiſe, place ſticks, or poles, to the running kinds 
of kidney-beans, which were planted the beginning of 
May; and let this be done in proper time. 
This ſhould be done as, foon as the plants begin to ſead 


"oh bp runners, for they will then catch t the Kicks 4 


11911008 57:11 > Bhatia in io. boxono 


Pes may ain be ſown; and you may alſo Mt beans.” 
Though thofe peas ind beans which are planted ; at this | 
ſeaſon, do not always ſucceed, it will, however, where 
there is ground at liberty, be worth the "trial, to put in a 
few of each; and if the ſeaſon ſhould prove fomewhat moiſt, 
thin will be a great rr of — a Den 2 
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from them: in September: at yhich- time weh mihche a 


rarity. 14 10519 7 Haom 21112 {tl 39113 Vis 119y y 8 1001 
The beſt beans to plant now, are the mall ds zbnang 
better than tle white bloſſom and mazagan, and; the-tike. 
: have 2 plentifully: Rn theſe ſorts at Michaplmas, 
\- Butthe-large kinds of peas, ſuch as marrom fats &. may 
Rtibeufown ; ; * it will be alſo proper to a fen of aha 


| beſt kinds of the hotſpur-peab; iA 44if 461 


Obſerve, that if the weather and grund- be very das it 
will be proper to ſoak the peas and beans, in water, 
for- a few hours. Let:1he water be taken from a. pond 
or river; and let the ſeed lie 1 in it eight or ten hours; then 
ſow or plant them. 

Let them be planted when the 5 is naturally moikt ; 
and remember to allow them ſufficient room DA een the 


b e. * much depends upon that. 


Save and Cabbager. 


LIVED 1s let time to plant a full crop of ſavoys and 9 
ages, reit ſeryice. 
et che plants be ſet in rows, two feet aſunder; and 

N25 them eighteen or i inches diſtant from one 
another in the row, 1 
But in gardens where 8 is no ground vacant rom 
other. crops, or where there is a neceſſity of making the moſt 
of every piece of kitchen ground, you may, in theſe caſes, 


| plant. the ſavoy and cabba 17 A between rows of for- 


ward beans, and early co owers, or ſuch like Crops, as 


. and: diltant in rows, and are ſoon to come off the nd 


Planting Pot Herbs, and other Aromatic Plants.” (a1; 


Plant out from the ſeed- beds, the young, th 1yme, "yy, 
ſweet-marjorum, and hyſſop. 

The plants will. be ready to remove about the third or 
fourt week in the month; but let it be done, if _poſlble, 
in a ſhowery time. Prepare ſome beds for that purpoſe, 


three feet and a half broad; rake the ſurface ſmooth, and 


then put in the plants. 
Plant them by line; ſetting them fix or eight inches 


aſuuder every Way, and Water them. 


Plant out alſo the borage, bur net, clary marigold, and 
{uch:like herbs as were ſown in the wh 


I < 1 * 171 * k {i CO $ 4 — 
+ 10 Al 5 . D. 75 WELD YA A 54 * 27 1063 9 . 986 8111 2910. 


Plant, 


ar SOA 


„ 


| tllea, ſhould alſo be gathered for that purpoſe, when they 
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8 plant, wdere wanted, ſlips of ſage; they wille ſtüll take 
root tolerably well, any time in this month; plant them in 
A Mad y Bor Mom 51 918 Won It! 0 01 211890 1 at 3007 
The cflips or-curtings'of thyme, ſavory, and hydup may 
alſo ſtill 'be planted where required 41120 49 1 151913 9 973 > 1 
\"Likewife' plant, where) required, nps, or cuttings of 
lavendet; and lavender: cotton, rue; men anddauiticrins 
wood, and the like kinds of plants. >13-10 boil Jad 
Let the above ſlips or cuttings be piantad * a ſhady 
ſtaatibm ö and, in dry weather, let them be now and then 
moderately watered': if this i is done, not one in ten will 
Ain: 72007 031 10 id i bes og 157 bus 1801 an 
| Mint, Ge. Nek 14 10 wol 
Gather mint towards the end of this month, for drying; 
aa other ſuch like plants as are in flower. 
Theſe ſorts of plants ſhould be always gathered when 


they begin to flower; for they are then in the greateſt per- 


fection, and much the beſt for their ſeveral purpocs; Nor 
ſhould they be gathered before that period. 

They muſt be cut in a dry day, and immediataly ſpread; 

4 gr hong up, in a dry airy room, out of the reach of the 
ſun, w ng op they may dry gently, Never lay theſe thing 
in the ſun to dry; for that would exhauſt them too much, 
and render them uſeleſs. 


|." pepper- mint, for diſtilling; and alſo Spear nun; 


the like. 
Theſe, Ind all other plants that are intended to be Gift 


are beginning to flower: therefore, if they do 1 | 
this month, defer cutting them till next. wal 


But be ſure to cut them in a * day 3 and let the 1 
be alſo OY dry. PE PE * 50 


TEST - Watering, in gener). lg T 


er i in PAY weather, all the Aiferent Kinds of y lane 
which have been lately planted out: this ſhould be duly 
performed till the nt have taken' root: bas 3591 297 7 
20819 2777 g 11134 

159111 tries. 13 2 Cardoons. "1 mer a0 q 
1 out eardoons into the place where hey are to 1. 

main to blanch. 6 1 110 31817 
Theſe plants m wü be diced pretty deaf 6f room; in 


order that they may be conveniently earthed up to the pro- 


height. * 
mY Chooſe 
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Chooſe a ſpot of tl the ot beſt ground for Mag n a 1659 
a then put in e plants in u N, allowin 


and a h; it 8 Vert the'Tows ; ; and ſet the: 5 ants 4 3c + 


1d a half ffom one anoth D 
pb Ab. 8 ek be DF Boos UG . 


_ m be atered a: foot & pH nted 
1 — i e 2 Teh, | 
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1 in tn Abe Fruit Garden,” 


* * N 


{ts LMS Apricet-Trees, Ge. n+ 
W HERE the apricot, peach, and ie trees, 


were not looked over, and put into Proper order laſt | 


month, it muſt now be done, 


This work ſhould be begun the beginning of the month, 
and followed with the utmoſt diligence, till the whole is 


compleated 5 ſor where theſe trees are ſuffered to remain 


long in the wild confuſed manner that they naturally grow 


into at this ſeaſon, it would not only prove detrimen 1 875 


a great degree, to the trees, but would alſo very much 


retard the growth and ripening of theſe kinds of fruit. 


Therefore, let theſe Wall- trees be now, in general, „gone : 
over; taking good care to clear awayall the ill-grown, and 


ill- -placed ſhoots ; for this will not onl #trengthen, | but 
make more room, . to train the uſeful 
manner to the wall. Fn 


hoots in a proper 


That ie, let all ſuch oots as are yery luxuriant in their 


growih, be, in general, diſplaced; an 
right ſhoots; and all ſuch as are not well placed for train- 
ing- in, muſt likewiſe be taken off. 


et them be taken off June cloſe to the place from whence . 
they are produced. 

But obſerve to leave, in every part of theſe trees, a ſuf- _ 
ficient f Fuantity of the beſt ſhoots for the purpoſe of bearing 
2 ear; that is, leave all the regular and mo 

ots, that are any thing well ſituated, and can be 
col nen y laid in; and, at Re ſame time, ler, 2 Al. 


be Lai in c ole to the 2 Mn. a neat manner. 15 


el 10 


4 
Niis 


„ alſo, all the fore- 


P 


derate £row-, 
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Let the mocts, in eneral, be laid, or nailed in. as re- 4 


gularly a as can be; and take partenl ar, care Be e in 
ſuch 4 manner a8 'the leave e GE, era e ft M 
hot ſunny 'days, to the | ful : t: for kinds 2 TOTES - 
thrive. much the beſt under a webt coverture 0 leayes:.. —4 | 
1 will alfo ſhelter the fruit ſomewhat Le] ihe la, 
nig t air. : 


0 —— . tuning Wall Fruit. aa — FOTO 
Thin the wall n fuitꝰ where it is produced, and Rilf re- 


maining too cloſe upon the trees. 

This is to be underſtood, principally, of apricots, peaches, 
and nectarines; and in thinning them, let the ſame rule 
be obſerved now, as that mentioned in te laſt ch 
the ſame kinds of fruit. 


alas 15  Aople-Tret rees, G. „ ee 

The onde pear, plum, and cherry- trees, both 2 | 
walls and cſpaliers, will now. have made firong ſhoots ; and 
where it was not done in May, it is now full time they. were. 
gone over, and properly regulated. 

Let thoſe trees be looked over with very good attention, 
and let them now be properly cleared from all uſeleſs, and 
unneceſſary ſhoots: nel is to ſay, let all luxuriant ſhoots, . 

wherever they appear, be taken off cloſe, and all foreright 
ſhoots muſt alſo be taken away.; and atio ſuch ſhoots as 
are produced in parts of the trees, where they cannot be 

properly trained in; and ſuch as are abſolutely not wWant- 
ed for a ſupply of wood, muſt, ail be diſplaced. 

But in ordering theſe trees, it muſt be obſerved, that 
altho? there is no need to- leave ſuch a general ſupply of, 

young wood, as in peaches, and neQarines,. &c,. which 
bear their fruit always upon one year old ſhoots, yet 
there is a neceſſity, to leave every ſummer a 10 20 of 
young wood, in every part of the tree ;.; 1 as; pless.. 
pears, plums, and cherries, their branches v 1 8 not gin 
to bear, till they are, perhaps, the cherries, two or three, 
the plum and apple three, and the pcars, eigen Fout... 
years old; but when the ſaid branches of all t heſe ki be- 
gin to bear, they continue bearing more and, more, for many 
years; ſo that, as above hinted, t * no gcgaſiqn <4 . 
fy ich 


the trees are once Furniſhed fu branches to leave. . 


ſuch, a e and conſtant ſupply of ban as in 
the 
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the trees above mentioned; but, notwithſtanding, it will 
till at this time be proper to leave, at moderate diſtances, 
ie eb Wee, d ef the” beſt grown and well placed 
mobts: and this old not, on àuy' account; be naw 
omitted; ſor ſome of theſe will very likely be wanted to 
lay in to ſupply foe Place or other of the tree, in the 
winter prunin Rios Hs 112 , | 2 FDTEW | { 520 NO Hip HU F 
And where there appears to be an abſolute want of 
wood, in any part of theſe*trees; do not fail, in that caſe, 
to leave, if poſſible, ſome good ſhoots' in ſuch parts. 
It is always the beſt method, to leave in a moderate way 
fall enough of the beſf ſhoots at this ſeaſon; they will be 
ready in caſe they ſhould be wanted to fill up any vacancy, 
or to ſupply the place of old uſeleſs or dead Wood, When 
you come to prune in winter; and ſuch ſhoots as are not 
wanted at that time, can then be very eaſily cut away; 
and there is nothing like having enough of proper young 
wood to chooſe from, at the principal pruning time. . 
Let all the ſhoots which are now left, be nailed, or 
otherwiſe faltened up cloſe to the wall or eſpalier, in a 
regular manner; and each fhoot at its full length, 


New Planted Trees. 


. Examine new planted fruit-trees; that is, ſuch as were 
planted laſt autumn, winter, or ſpring ; in particular 
ſtandard trees; ſte that they be well ſecured, ſo that they 
cannot be rocked about by the wind, to dittarb their roots. 
This ſhould be daly attended to, but particularly 

ſtandard” trees, which have tall ftems, and full heads, for 
it will evidently appear that thoſe trees, which are ſecured, 

will make ſtronger ſhoots than thoſe that are not; like“ 
wiſe take care to keep the earth well cloſed about the 
ſtems of new planted trees, that the ſun, or wind, may 
not have acceſs that way, to dry the earth near the roots. 
Looc to the young apricot, peach, and nectarine trees, 
which were headed down in the ſpring; they wil have 
made ſome ftrong ſhoots, and the ſaid ſhoots ſhould: now 
be nailed to the wall, to ſecure them from the power of 
the wind. Y19v9 fl: Of: Niftingst 1 219% f £4) 

51 T4 IIR 2911 n Fatering. Inder BIKE: 
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Water muſt ſtill be given in very dry weather, to new 
planted/ trees; but; in particular to ſuch as were pianted 


late in the ſpring 
: " \ > » 
. 7 ? 


Vines. 
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0 e lines A8 nt Nells hich whre not Jed geh 
and, properly, regulared, A nhieh, ARE 8 
very much. o} yiegut vi Ils, Sod3 34 amo} i; bannige 
205 Where tl tl 11S v has. been omitted 3 n the f. former, mc TILL 

it ſhould now be Pee with all e 
— it will be impoſſble to ere at the proper 
ſeaſon, large and well ripened grapes; for when the Reer 
are permitted to run into diſorder, it is a great diſad ler 
py: ip, 598, n for the bunches will not only u e 

t will alſo very irregular, tke s will ri n 
late; and at beſt, will be {ll Me, r * 

Therefore, where it was not done in May, let the vines 
be now, in general, gone over; and let them be thoroughly 
cleared from all the uſeleſs Mages and then let all the 
uſeful ſhoots be immediately nailed in cloſe to > the wall, in 
a regular and neat manner. 
.c, Obſerve now, in ordering the vines, as in the former 
month, to nail in all the ſtrong ſhoots as have fruit upon 
them; and all ſuch other ſhoots as are ſtrong and riſe in 
parts of the wood where. wanted, muſt likewiſe be left, 
and laid in clofe ; but clear away all ſmall weak ſhoots in 
every part; and likewife take off all ſuch ſhoots as are 
barren, and riſe in places where not wanted, or cannot Be 
readily trained in. 

Thoſe vines which were locked over, and ordered. — 
| May, ſhould naw be looked over again. 
In doing this, obſerve to clear away all ſho  whateres, 
that have been produced ſince laſt — 5 be ſure to 


rub off all thoſe ſmall ſhoots, which riſe pan the: ſides No 
Fs bn ſummer ſhoots. | 


Fg; e oe 


The: aw gill demands a good ve af attendance 2 : 
the vines mult not be ſuffered to-run-inte-confuſion, forcin 
Fraue this depends the whole ſucceſs o it mo} hare 

Therefore let the bearing fhoots be trained to the iſtakes; 
with ſome degree of regularity, fo that every fhoct may 
enjoy the ſame benefit of the and free & At "hs 
ſame time difplace all weak and ſtra ling ſhoots, and all 
fach as cannet be trained in proper order/toithe ftakes:” 

- Deftroy weeds'inthe/vineyardy this is alſo aweryawecels 
far work, for it is abſolutely a very great: advantage — 
EW | 


: 4 
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Mu — " 
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the. growth and timely ripening of the grapes, to keep the 
ground near the vines clean. 124 £19 ſs g 901 10 * 31 
| 2% 100 ib 41 1 + 
9711, 0344 © Budding, or ne S>8tq 40 . od 
ag or inoculating, may be begun 1 fone 
ſhite” in the third or fourth week i in the month. 

The ſorts proper to begin upon, are cha early kinds of 
apricots, peaches, and nectarines. *. 

Cloudy weather beſt ſuits this ks Hut: T3 no duch 
weather happens, it will then be moſt b to do A in a 
morning or evening. 

The proper ſtocks to bud the above frutis upon, are 
plums, raiſed from the ſtones; and when the ſtock is wo 
or three years old, it is a proper ſize to bud upon. 

The bud muſt be inſerted in the ſtock at about fix wckes 
from the ground; that is, if the tree is intended to be a 
dwarf for the wall ; but for a ſtandard, the budding: may 
be periormed at the height of three, four, or five feet. 
Obſerve always to chooſe 'a ſmooth pay 1 the Rock to 
make the inciſion to receive the bud. 

hut the manner of performing this operation, is infert- 
E in full, in the work of the W ber Jy | 


Straa vberries_ 


The e beds muſt now be duly ſupplied, in n dry 
weather, with water. | 
The waterings ſhould, in a very dry time, be repeated 
every two or three. days, from the beginning, till about 
the middle of the month; for about that time the principal 
crop of moſt kinds of firawberries will be about ſetting; 
and ſwelling to their reſpective ſizes ; and while the fruit 
are taking their growth, the plants ſhould be encouraged 
by keeping the earth in the beds, always in a middling 
degree moiſt, and the advantage will plainly appear in the 
ſize, as wel as & the quantity and quality of the fruit. 

n Þ Planting Strawberries. 43 2I900 WW 5 

"Where new plantations of ſtrawberries are wanted, it 
will, about the middle, or latter end of the month, be 
a proper time 1 ba > ſome plants for that purpoſe, . © * 

In chooſing e plants, let them be taken from ſuch 
ſtrawberry . as bear well, and produce large fruit. 
Chooſe a parcel of the ſtouteſt plants of the ſame ſ ummer's 
growth, ** them — up with. roots. z Ha- des 


i 
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Trim the roots a little, and cut off any ſtrings from the 
head of the NR ; then let them be . 


on EL oo pe 
give a 5 ee to — the eatth to their roots. 


IT nere let them remain till September, or October; by 
which time, they will be ſtrong, and in fine order to tranſ- 
plant, and are then to be planted out for good ; ; they muſt 
then be planted a foot aſunder every way. 

The above method of procuring grawberry plants at 
this ſeaſon, is not commonly practiſed; but it is much the 
bet way, for the plants will be much ftronger, and finer 


by September, than any that can be CRE at that time 
| from the old beds. 


N Cherries from Birds, | 


Hang up nets before early cherry-trees, "_ walls, 
to protect the fruit from ſparrows, and other Jevouring 
birds. 

Likewiſe, W large nets can be conveniently drawn 
over the choicer kinds of ſtandard cherry-trees, it ſhould 
alſo be done the beginning of this month, | 


Deftroying Snails. , _ 


Deſtroy ſnails; look for them in a morning and Fig 
ng, and after ſhowers of rain in' Particular, upon the 
—_ peach, and ene trees. 


a __ 8 
* 


a 


| | 3 21 A 
The Pleaſure, or, Flower n 97 + Ito 
TOW plant out all the harder Tinds of ava]. 
flowers into the a m_ of the gardens: where 

N are to remain. | R 


41 4 18 


Marygolds Woe. bim 223 * * | 
„ 


The corte proper to plant out now, are > the French 44d 
African marygolds, chryſanthemu perſicarias, the: 
tree and purp amaranthuſes,” 9 ſes; the egg 
plant, ſtramonium, palm chriſti, 


| lo e- th 
tobacco plant, FF ORR _ — 8 2 


ITT 15 


— 
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| 
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{Phot out alſo the marvel of Peru; bulſams, and cap- 
feums the China aſtets, Indian pinks, and —— 
ſtocks, with the large convolvulus, and fuch like ſorts“ 
-Obferve./ that: all: the above, anch auch: other, anHdal 
plants as are nom) to be-tranſplanted; muſt be removed. in 
a er gie e bo: 00% S978) 911 en 215h Ho 
Let chem be taken carefully pech balls, or, at leaſt, 
with as much earth as will readily hang about their roots; 
and in that manner plant them in the beds, borders, or 
other parts of the garden. In planting them take good 
care to cloſe: the earth well about their roots and items. 
As ſoon as planted, give every plant a little water; and 
in dry weather repeat the watering e Perc till they 
"a all fairly taken root. ' 
- Obſerve, as the larger —— of cheſe theſe plants dence in 
height, to let them be properly ſupported with fticks ; for 
the beauty of theſe ſorts depend greatly in being , 
ſupported, and trained with upright ſtems. 5 


Tender Annuals. A 


Te Sele cem be, and tricolors, globes, double "FL 
ſams, double ſtramoniums, and egg plant, and ſuch other 
curious annuals as were, in order to draw them up tall, 
placed in drawing frames, or glaſs-caſes, wall now. need. 
to be often refreſhed with water. | 

Theſe plants, in warm ſunny weather, will ſtand in 
need of that article, at leaft, three times a week; but 

rive it to them moderately, at each time. 

The plants muſt alſo be allowed a good ſhare of freſn 
air every day; and this muſt be admitted to them by tilt- 
ing up the A a little with. Profe, or by ſliding them a 

Bttle way 
Mind. 922 r fach of thoſe plants as are placed in drawing 
frames, advance in beight, to let the frame be raiſed ac- 
cordingly, in the manner directed in the forn:er month. 

The balſams that are in flower, and grown to any toler- 
able ſize, and alſo the combs and tricolors, and ſuch like. 
as are prett V firong,. may be brought into the open air, in 
the laſt week in the month; but, if not arrived by that 


Ane auch. proper ſize, let them remain a weh or W 


10 er 10 2. libs, Crown ok,  Fonquils,. tf 1 "a 
if « tl will be now, in general, paſt flowering, and 
their leaves will be decayed ; it is then the proper time to 
take the roots up out of the ground, 


Let this be dane in dry weather; and as foon as they 
Ba taken jup dqut of the ground, bene mats 
in che Made, tar. is „ „ e en 
When they are thoroughly ien ſomewhat 'bartdens 
ed. let them bei very well cleaned; and ſeparate all the 
off-ſets from the large roots; and then put up each ſort 
ſeparately, in bags or boxes, till September, Ottober,, or 
Nrambent at hich time plant them again. 

Take up alſo, where it is intended, the roots of crown 
b ieh, narciſſuſes, and jonquils, fritellarias,  ſnows 
drop roots, and the roots of ſpring crocus, and ſuch other 
bulbous roots as have gone dan and whoſe n de- 


can en e e 
Let them, as ** as * up, be 8 thin upon! mats 


to dry; when that is effected, part the off. ſets from che 
principal roots, and let the whole be cleaned, and put up 
till the ſeaſon for planting, which is about Nlichaelmas; - 
or, at leaft, ſome time between that and the beginning of 
December. 

This is alſo a 2 time to tranſplant bulbous roots 
mat have done b owing, and whoſe leaves are on the 
der 

"That 3 is, the bulbs, when their ſtalks and thay decay, 
may then be taken up, and the off-fers all taken away from 
the main roots; then prepare and dig the ground. When 
that is done, the prin 72 roots may, i thought conve- 
nient, be immediately Pla nted again in the places where 
they are to blow. 

All bulbous roots, at leaft the hoe kinds, ſhould 
always be taken x once every year, in order to ſeparate 
the off-fets from the principal root; and the moſt proper 
time 1s, ſoon after the — when the leaves and ſtalks 
decay, for then the roots draw no fort of nouriſhment from 
the ground ; and when they are Tn an inactive Rate, 1 18 
molt certainly the beſt time to remove th em. 

The roots, When taken up and parted foi the ae 
may, then, either be planted” 5 Fin direa ly,” or may b 
dried and «cleaned, as before Fry and al p In "boxes, 
and kept three, Tar! or five, months. 


Hut ine kli 10k uud Hyacföthes In- denden Neil 


be kept above round, till about ichgel mas 1 
or a month longer; for they will *thbor ma he ſtronge 


and produce larger dowers, ihan — roots that ard in 
ground all ſummer. | h d HIVE: evvsel 119 
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And alſo the crown imperials, orange lillies, narciſſuſes, 
bulbous iris, jonquils, and the like, that are taken up at 


RGA ground ſeveral months. 


Guernſey Lilly-roots. | 


Tanfplane Guernſey, and Belladona lilly-roots; the 
leaves will now be fecuyed;; which is he proper time to 
remove them. 

By taking up theſe roots, and parting them, and then 
planting them fingly into a new dug bed, or pots of new 


- compoſt, it will encourage them greatly, and they will 
ſhoot, and flower, much ſtronger. 


.. 


Ranunculus and Anemony roots. 


The ranunculus and anemony roots, that are paſt flow- 
ering, ſhould alſo, as ſoon as their leaves begin to wither, 
be taken out of the ground. 

There is a great deal of care required in taking up theſe 
roots: it. ſhould be done in a dry day, and when the 
ground is alſo pretty dry. Lay the roots, when taken up, 
to dry, out of the reach of the ſun and ſecure from wet. 

When properly dried and cleaned, put them up in 


boxes, and place them in a dry e till the time for 
Planting them again. 


Hyacinth Roots, 


The curious hyacinth roots, which \ were laid fideways 
into a bed, or ridge of earth, laſt month, to ſwell and 
harden, will be now in a candies to be thlen we 
Take.them up in a dry day, and clean them ; then 
ſpread them upon mats in the ſhade, for a few days; ; and 
put them up in cloſe and dry boxes, till September or 
Oftober ; then plant them again. 
Where hyacinth roots of the fine double kinds ſtill re- 
main in the beds where they blowed, they ſhould be taken 
up in the beginning of the month. | 125 


Management cf Autumnal Flowering Bulbs. 
This is a good time to take up, and alſo to tranſplant all 
ſuch bulbous and tuberous roots as blow in autuma. 
In particular, colchiums, autumnal crocuſſes, and nar- 
Fans where it was not done in May; alſo autumnal 


1 r acinths, 


the decay of the leaves, will likewiſe bear to be 15 


2. 
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kyacinths, and ſuch other autumnal flowering bulbs, or 
tuberous roots, whoſe leaves are decayed. 
When the roots are taken up, iet all the off-ſets be 


taken away: the roots may then be planted again directly, 


or may be kept out of the ground ſome time ; but not 
longer than till the firſt or b cond week in Auguſt; be- 
cauſe, if kept longer out of the ground, they will not 
blow with any tolerable degree of ſtrength in autumn. 

Tranſplant cyclamens; the leaves are now decayed; ; 
that is, take up the roots and part them ; then new prepare 
the mould, and plant them again. 

Theſe roots may be planted either into pots, or in a 
bed in the full ground; but if the latter is to be practiſed, 
the roots ſhould be planted cloſe under a warm wall, for 
if planted in a more open fituation, they will not flower 
well, and beſides the roots will be apt to ſuffer in winter. 

But when theſe roots are planted in pots, they may be 
moved i into a green-houſe, or placed ane a garden frame 
in winter. 

This plant generally begins to flower in February or 
March, according to its ſituation. 


Propagate Fibrous rooted Plants. 


Propagate perennial fibrous rooted plants, dy planting 


cuttings of the flower ſtalk. 


By this method, the double ſweet- williams may be in- 


creaſed : alſo the double ſcarlet lychnis, lychnideas, and 
ſeveral other ſuch like perennial plants. 


The method of preparing the cuttings, and planting 


them, is this : 
Let ſome of the ſtouteſt lower-ſtems be cut off elhſe to 


the head of the plant. Cut theſe into lengths, allowing 


three or four joints to each. Plant them about four inches 
aſunder, in a ſhady border, putting two joints of the cut- 
ting into the ground; water them as ſoon as planted. 
It will be a good method to cover the cuttings cloſe 
with hand- glaſſes; for this will greatly PO their 
taking root. | 
a Trunſplant Seedling Plants. 


Tranſplant 8 the ſeed-bed, the wall- flowers, Rock* 


July flowers, ſweet- williams, and columbines, which were 

ſown in March or April. 
They mutt now be planted 1 into nurſery beds. Let them 
be ſet about fix inches aſunder; and as ſoon as planted, 
3s give 
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give them a good watering, to ſettle the earth properly 
- The plants are to remain in this bed, till about Mi- 
chaelmas; and are then to be planted out again for good, 
Into the borders or places where they are to remain. They 
will make a fine ſhew with their flowers the next year. 
_Tranfplant alſo the hollyhocks, tree-primroſe, fox-gloves, 
and pyramidal companulas, which were ſown in the ſpring. 
| Likewiſe the Canterbury bells, and Greek valerian ; 
ſingle roſe, campion, rockets, ſcarlet lychnis, and ſuch 
other perennial plants, as were ſown two or three months 

o. 

Theſe muſt alſo be planted about fix inches a- part, in 
nurſery beds, there to remain till September or October; 
by which time they will make ſtrong and handſome plants; 
and are then to be. taken up and planted out where they 
are to remain to flower, 5 

They will all flower next ſummer, and will make a 
beautiful appearance, provided they are properly placed in 
different parts of the garden. 


Carnaticus. 


Take care of the choice carnations : they will, to- 
Wards the latter end of the month, begin to break their 
pod for flowering, at which time they muſt be well at- 
tended. 2 
One great article in the beauty of this curious flower, 
is to have it open regularly; but this the larger flowers 
will not always do, without the help of an ingenious hand. 
Therefore, in order to favour the opening, and more 
regular ſpreading of the petals, let the inner cup, or flower 
pod, be cur open alitttle way, in ſeveral places. 5 
This ſnould be done juſt as the flower begins to break 
the pod. It is beſt to do it with a imall pair of narrow 
pointed ſciſſars, cutting the pod therewith, a little way 
down, from each notch, or indenting at the top. 
But take good care not to cut the pod too deep at firſt, 
but rather open it but a little at each place; and, in a 
day or two after, if that is not ſuticient, then cut it down 
a little more. | 
But in doing all this, take care to leave ſo much of the 
bottom of the pod intire as will anſwer the purpoſe of 
keeping all the petals, or flower- leaves, regular] together. 
Remember that the carnation plants in 


where 


As, ſhould, 


2 * 


* —— 


/ 
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where it was not done in May, be now placed; upon the 
ſtage; but the top of the ſtage muſt not be covered until 
the flowers are opened, and then the cover muſt be con- 
ſtantly kept'on, to defend them from the fierce ſun, and 
from heavy rains. V 
The pots muſt be pretty often watered ; they will require 


it, at leaſt, three times a week. The rule is, to keep the 


earth a little moiſt ; that is, in a middling degree. 
Likewiſe, let the flower-ſtalks of theſe plants, as they 
riſe in height, be neatly tyed up to the flicks. The ſtalk 
ſhould be tyed in ſeveral places, bringing it to touch the 
ſtick; bur do not tye it too ſtrait. 


, Carnation and Pink Seedlings. | 
The carnation plants and pinks, raiſed this year from 


ſeed, will be ready, by the middle of the month, to be re- 


moved from the ſeed- bed into a nurſery-bed. 

Prepare for that purpoſe, a bed or two of good earth, 
three feet and a half broad ; break the clods well, and 
rake the ſurface of each bed even. | 

In each bed, put in ſix rows of plants by line, placing 
them ſix inches aſunder, in the row. Water them gently, 
as foon as planted ; and, in dry weather, repeat the wa- 
terings, at leaſt, once every two days, till they have taken 
good root. | | 


In ten or twelve weeks time, they ſhould be removed 


again into another bed; they are then to be planted a a 


foot aſunder, each way. Some of them may alſo, at 
5 r time, be planted out into the borders, among other 

plants. | 

They will all flower next year, and, when in flower, 
ſhould be examined with good attention, but in particular 
the carnations: for out of the whole, there will no doubt 
be ſome new, and alſo very good flowers; and theſe 
are to be then encreaſed by layers, according to the ge- 
neral method: laying is a ſure method to propagate 
the forts you defire ; for the layers that are layed this 
year will flower next ſummer, and produce the ſame 
flower in every ſhape and character as the mother plant: 
but it is not fo with the ſeed-; for if you ſow the ſeed of 
the fineſt carnation, there will ſometimes ariſe from that if 
of one ſingle flower, ſeveral, all differently marked, and 
perhaps not one like the original, nor any that can be 
reckoned very good flowers i and on the contrary, there 
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will ſometimes as abovelaid, c Nose many” new and value 
flowers: from; ſeedʒuſo chat lowing ſome ſeed cuerr Mage 
+a way de obtain new variety. 15 
3 1 8 pal 1750 Laytig Carnations. 8 40 
5 Propagate carnations by layers. This work i 18 generally 
begun about the middle of this, and continued, according 
as the plants are fit, till the end of next month. 


The general method of performing the operation | of 
laying theſe plants, is this: 


In the firſt place, provide ſome rich light earth, in a 
barrow, or baſket, 45 a parcel of ſmall hooked Rieke or 
pegs, together with a ſharp, penknife. 

Having theſe ready, clear away weeds, and any litter 
about the plants; then ſtir the ſurface of the earth a little; 


and then lay thereon as much of the new earth as will 


Taiſe the ſurface round each plant to a convenient hight, 
ſo as to receive the ſhoots, or layers, readily. At 

When this is done, proceed to prepare the Woge in 
order for laying. N muſt be prepared in the following 


manner: 
Pull off the leaves on the lower part of the-ſhoot ; but 


let thoſe which grow upon the head of the ſhoot, remain; 


only cut two inches, or thereabout, off their tops. Then, 
about the middle of the ſhoot, fix upon à joint, and 
placing the knife on the under fide of it, ſlit the ſhoot 
from that joint, rather more e chan half Way. ups toward the 
next above. 

Then make an opening in the — 7 and er 
jay in the ſhoot, and ſecure it a with one of the 
hooked ſticks. Mind to raiſe the ſhoot gently up, ſo as 
to make the head of it ſtand as upright as poſſible ; and 
ſee that the {lit be open; then cover up the body of the 
ſhoot with more of the ſame mould; and in Nr man- 
ner proceed till all are layed. 501135 

As ſoon as all the ſhoots belonging, to one plant are 
layed, give them a gentle watering, Which wil ladder the 
earth regularly about all the layers. { 91 

The waterings ſhould be, in dry weather, aßen ente 
but let it be rag weagh 8 and al ways lightly, ſo 

In fix ln time, or thereabout; the layers will be 
finely rooted; and are then to be taken off from the old 
roots, aud planted, ſome of the, beſt into ne Ard _ 

e 
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daun 10 H AUue AAA aH. T. 858 
Fun ell s ba EL 10 WIE N. G& (9B, PE N. om 22L, 
the reſt into nurſery beds, there to remain tit OAGher? 
at which time they may be taken np with balls of earth 
about their roots, and planted in the borders; or may: 
remain in the nurſery beds all winter, where they can 


with garden frames, or other covering, be ſecurely and 
readify protected in time of hard froſt, ſnow or much 
rain; and are to be tranſplanted into the borders the latter 
end of February, or in 11 „ nee, CORY 
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8 Deuvle Sweet-Williams and Pin. 

Double ſweet-williams and pinks, may alſo be increaſed 
by laying down the young ſhoo- tts. 
The ſhoots of theſe plants will be ready for laying 
any time between the middle and end of the month. 
They are alſo to be prepared and laid in the ſame manner 
as carnations. 2 ang oss? Ste n int, 
The layers of carnations, pinks double ſweet-williams, 
and the like, raiſed this year, will all blow next ſummer. 


Another Method of propagating Carnations and Plugs. 
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But there is another method much in pratice-in pro- 6 
PAgaring carnations and pinks, but particularly the latter, 5 
an ; 


that is by cuttings, or (according tothe gardeners, 
phraſe) by pipeing ; which is thus performed: 
About the middle or latter end of this, or beginning 
of next month, the plants will have made proper ſhoots 
for this operation; however, any time between the middle 
of June and July, the cuttings may be taken off; ob- 
ſerving you are to take only the upper part of that ſhoot 
which is to be taken; and if the pipeing or cutting hath, 
when taken off, two joints, it is ſufficient; ſome people take 
them off with a knife, cutting them cloſe above à joint; but 
the beſt way is to take them off with the hand only, and the 
method is this: take the head of the ſhoot between the 
ends of your fingers and thumb of your right hand, and 
with the left hold the lower part of the ſhoot, then pulling 
the head of the ſhoot gently, it will readily part and come 
out of its ſocket, about the third joint from the top. 
Having procured a quantity, let their tops be trimnied 
pretty ſhort, and if the bottom of the cutting appear 
ragged, cut that even; they muſt. then be immediately 
Planted in a bed, or in pots of light rich earth.“ 
be earth muſt be broken very fine, and the ſurface 
made very ſmooth, then taking the cuttings one by one 
5 | L 3 between 
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between the finger and thumb, thruſt them gently: near 
half way into the earth, putting them about an inch, or 
an inch and a half diſtant from one another: mind in 
planting to make no hole to receive the cutting, but only 
thruſt the end gęntly into the earth, which will make way 
for itſelf; and as ſoon as a quantity is planted, give them 
immediately a gentle watering. | | 

They muſt be ſhaded from the ſun from about nine in 
the morning, till about five or fix in the evening. 

If theſe cuttings were to be covered with glaſſes it 
would be a great advantage, it would make them take 
root very free, and they would be fit to tranſplant ſooner 
by a fortnight or three weeks than thoſe that are fully 
expoſed. | SY. 

hey muſt. be frequently ſprinkled with water, juſt to 
keep the eafth a little moiſt and no mofe. 

Note, Pinks may be propagated by ſlips ; bat theſe 
| ſhould be planted in March, April or May: chooſing: 
ſuch ſlips as are not more than five or fix inches long, 
putting them into the ground, within an inch and a half 
of their tops, and water them. 


Support Flowering Plants, 

Continue to ſupport with ſticks, all the tall growing 
plants, according as they grow up and require it. 

This work ſhould be duly attended to, for there 1s none 
more neceſſary, and nothing looks better than to fee all 
the plants ſtanding firmly in their places, and neatly 
trained with ftrait and upright ſtems. 


Trimming and ordering Flowering Plants. 
Go round now and then, among the perennial and bien- 
nial plants, that are now, and ſuch as are ſtill to come into 
flower, and trim ſuch of them as want it. | 
That 3s, cut off all ſtraggling, broken, and decayed 
ſhoots ; and, where ragged, or dead leaves appear, pull 
theſe off alſo. | 155 
Examine ſuch plants as branch out fo as to form heads. 
They ſhould be ſomewhat affifted in their own way ; that 
is to ſay, let all ſhoots that riſe from the main ſtem, near 
the ground, be cut off cloſe : and any ſhoots from the 
head, that advance in a ſtraggling manner from all the 
reit, ſhould alſo be reduced to order. | 18 


Many 
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Many of the annual plants ſhould be treated in that 
manner; in particular, the Africans, and French mari- 
golds; and alſo the chryfanthemums ; and ſuch other 
heads as branch out in the like manne. 
_ - For by training theſe plants up with twelve or fifteen 
inches of a clear ſingle ſtem, they will form handſome 
and regular heads; and will produce much larger and 
fuller flowers than if ſuffered to branch out all the way 
from the bottom. | | 


Cut down the flower ſtems of all ſuch perennial plants 
as are paſt flowering. 

In doing this, let the ſtems be cut off cloſe to the head 
of the plant ; ard at the ſame time clear the plants from 
dead leaves, if there be any ſuch, X | 

But where it is intended to ſave ſeeds from any of the 
_ perennial or: biennial plants as produce ſuch, it will be 
proper to leave, for that purpoſe, only ſome of the prin- 
cipal flower ſtems, cutting off all ſuch as are weak and 
ſtraggling. 

| | Cut Bex Eagings. 

Cut box edgings : about the middle of the month is 
the proper time to begin that work. It ſhould be done in 
moiſt weather. 3 
Theſe edgings ſhould be cut very neat; they ſhould not 
be ſuffered to grow higher than three inches or thereabout; 
nor much broader than two. > | 

Where the edgings of box are kept to near that ſize, 
they look exceeding neat ; but where permitted to grow to 
five or ſix inches, or more, in height, and perhaps as much 
in breadth, they then have a very clumſy appearance. 4 


Clearing the Borders from Weeds, Oc. 


The borders in general ſhould now be kept remarkably 
neat ; let no ſort of litter be ſeen upon them, and keep 
them very clear from weeds. | 

This ſhould be conſtantly attended to, never permitting 
weeds to remain upon any of the borders, eſpecially thoſe 
near walks; but when weeds appear thereon, let it be al- 
ways a rule to deſtroy them while young, either by hand 
or hoe. Let the hoe be uſed in dry days, cutting the weeds. 

up clean within the ſurface; then let the borders be. 
neatly raked, | | we 


2% 1.4 Evergreens 
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aa und 1 LF 25 SO FILA $5; 1 4 8 
The elumps or quarters, that are planted with flowering 


ſhrubs or evergreens, "ſhould alſo” be kept exceeding neat, 
in re from werde i A blot ens 7815 
Examine the, evergreens and! flowering ;ſhrubs': when 
"they have made any remarkable ſtrong diſorderly ſhoots, 
. they dhquld have: the ſaid: ſhogts reduced to order, either 
by cutting them cloſe, or ſhortening, as it ſhall ſeem moſt 
proper 3; ſo as to train, or confſine the e es 
50 e ee 5b 0! nom 101 19:169 an Thc tort - 
Hum TBI Waterings.\ 10 53s) 

New linted Mrubs of every kind mould un vols now 
and then watered in dry weather; in Particular ſuch as 

Wee... 

Water alſo, in 1 weather, all the pots of Jouble 
rockets, roſe campion, catchfiy, campanulas, ſcarlet lych- 
nis and double ſweet- williams; and all ert yes that 
are contained in potss. $8 vx 

They will want water at leaſt chews: times a week 7 

ticular the ſmall pots; for theſe containing b 
fu 0 Hr of earth, will conſequently require to be 

EW efreſhed 'wit water. 

Fs ie, Ie the earth in the top of all the pots, be now 
jel n ftirred to a little depth; for this- will not only * 
Pear neat, but will alſo encdurage the plant. 
Remember alſo to give water in dry weather to the 
ſeedling auriculas, and polyanthuſes, and alſo to all other 
ſcedling plants. 
Auricula Plants. 


The auricula plants in pots ſhould, where it was. not 
done laſt month, be now placed Upon a clean {pot in the 
ſhade ; but not — trees, e. 

„The pots muſt in dry weather be often watered ; the 
| Clancy, kept clean, from decayed leaves, and the id 
from weeds. 3 

Mono Groſs Walks and Lawns. 


Mow graſs welds and lawns duly votes. as they 
30 cas — be mown ee e about once. a week; and, 
if this be done in a compleat and neat manner, it will, 
eyen in a moiſt ſeaſon keep almoſt any walks or other pieces 
of graſs in tolerable good order. ok 
C 


June! TRR NU RS EER x. 225 
Tze edged öf Prafb walls and dad ne HOLM Iſo be kept 
cut very cloſe, fox this will add. FELL > the beauty and 
neatneſs of ah! oe dg 
garowolt d= . 1801 72 10 mul 24T 
15308 gaibeedne 2d Ny Are vel Io, e20991915949 16 edundt , 
Gravel walks ſhould alſo, at this feaſong be kept ex- 
tremely neat and clean; and fhould be duly and very 5 
neatly rohlede. Znoiſt Sidems JE obst 5% sd yd 71 
The: principal watks: ſheuld be rolled at leaftiltveiee a | 
' week} with aw iron, or ſtone roller“ Bub there is mothing | 
2 Jlike&a'good 7 rolle# for that work, for fueh a roller is 
not only much eaſier for men to draw along, but will xo 
make the ſurface of the * 8 pere ſmoother than 
a rbem bigndt bin vors bs w 157 
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N Apricats, N coat Makana 00 9 


B E GIN to inoculate apricots, and alſo the 2 55 Kinds 14 
of peaches and nectarines. This work may be begun T3 
towards the eighteenth or twentieth of the month. 
The above trees generally ſucceed beſt, when. fades 
upon plum flocks., The ſtocks ſhould be raiſed from the 
nes ; and. when they are two, or three years old, er 
Will be of a right ſize to. bud on. 85 
Mind that the cuttings, from w hich the buds a are to be 
taken, be cut from healthy trees, 34 ſuch. as Jhoot mode- 
rately free 
The method of. performing this work, may be ſeen i in 
the work of next month, in che article Nursery. 0 


Management of Trees. iet 8 budded 1 laſt 7, att 


Examine the trees which were budded-laft? ee 
: "ine" ill now have made vigorous ſhoots, and ſhould be 
ſupported. 2D93' 01} 
For that purpoſe” it will be proper to get ſome ſtakes 
about two foot long; drive une to each tree that has? made 11 
a vigorous ſhoot ; tye the ſhoot to che flake at two didter- : 
ent places, and this wis prevent jembeing:lirakat or lepa- 1 
me e by 6: Wind. = ok d 2145 71 . 
251q 190 10 AN yos to 1 95 933 alas la 8 71 
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Grafted EA 0 FR 


Iiook®alfo to the grafts; and, where any have wild 
Vigurous ſhoots, let ſome ſtakes be driven into the ground, 1 
and chen let n 9 ſhoots be tyed up enge to harem 


SIRI} S121 
Sm - : Tnoculate Ngſes. s | | 

Indenlate e : this is often practiſed upon ſome of the | 
curious forts, which cannot be enereaſed by the general 
method; that is, by ſuckers from the root; for there are 
ſome kind of roſes that produce no ſuckers. 

Therefore, where an encreaſe of ſuch kinds are wanted, 
it muſt be procured by inoculation ; and this 1 18 the moſt 
proper time to do it. 

They muſt be budded upon ſome of the common roſe 


ſtocks. but the belt for ſtocks are, the Frankfort roſe, and 
the damaſk kinds. 


- Propagate hardy Exotic J. 1h Oe. 


Make layers of hardy exotic trees. This may be prac- 
tiſed this month, on many of the hard wooded exoticks, 
on other trees and ſhrubs, in PETE the evergreen 

inds. 

But take notice, it is the young ſhoots of the ſame 
ſummer's growth that are now to be layed. Therefore, 
having fixed on the plant, let ſuch branches as are furniſh- 
ed well with young wood be brought down gently to the 
ground, and ſecured there with hooked ſticks ; then 
let all the young ſhuots on each branch be laid, covering 
them two or three inches deep with earth; but leave at 
leaſt two or three inches of the top of each ſhoot out of 
the ground. 

They muſt be watered in dry weather; that is, the 
earth about the layers muſt be kept always a little moiſt 
but not wet; and, if this is well obſerved, many of the 

layers will be well rooted by Michaelmas or thereabout. 

By this practice of laying the young wood, you may 
propagate almoſt any ſuch trees, or it.tubs, as you deſire: 
but it is chiefly for the hard weoded {inds of evergreens, 
or others which do not put out roots freely trom older hoots 
or branches; but ſuch trees as ſhed their leaves, and even for 
evergreens whoſe wood is ſoft, it is beſt, for the generality, 
not to lay them till after Michaelmas, or in February or 

March; chooſing at theſe. times the laſt ſummer's ſhoots. 


Watering 
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Watering Seedling Trees, Sc. 


Give water in dry weather to the beds of all ſeedling 
trees and ſhrubs. 


This ſhould be particularly practise to the beds of ſeed- 


ling exotick plants, and to young cedars, cypreſs, pines, 
firs, and junipers; alſo to bays, and hollies, evergreen 
oaks, and arbutus; and to all other evergreen ſeedling 
plants. 

But in watering theſe young plants, let ſome care be 
taken; that is, do not water them too haſtily, left you waſh 
the earth away from their roots, which are yet but very 
ſmall and tender. Two or three moderate waterings in a 


week will be enough, aud the evening is the propel time 
to do that work, | 


Shade Seedling Plants. 


The beds of ſome kinds of ſeedling plants ſhould alſo be 
ſhaded in very hot days from the ſun ; but in particular 
the tender kinds of exoticks, eſpecially the evergreen plants. 
| But they muſt not be ſhaded tov cloſe, nor yet too long 
at a time; for that would draw the plants up weak, and 
make them too tender. The proper time 1s from about 
eleven till two or three o clock, or thereabouts. 


* 


Weeding young Plant, 


Weed alſo with great care the ſeed- beds of young plants 
of every kind; for weeds will at this time rife as faſt as 
in April and May, and no labour ſhould be ſpared to de- 
ſtroy them in time beſore they grow large: but, above 
all, among the ſeedling plants; for there they are molt 
liable to ds the e damage. 


Watering new planted Trees, Cc. 


Water new planted trees ; that is, ſuch as were planted 
late in the ſpring. They ſhould, where time will permit, 
be watered, in dry weather, about once a week, all this 
month; 

Do not forget, however, to give water now and then to 
the choiceſt evergreens which were tranſplanted 1 in March 
and April. 

Likewiſe, let ſome mulch be kept upon the ſurface of 
the ground, about new planted trees ; for this is certainly 
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ks e ſerving the moiſture ;Jongetmiithe 
earthy th ii % o. protgct Theroow far the drying 


5245 5 oY * means the plant will be able: 
foot w don vigour, both at root and top. 50 1 


Obſerve. therefore, whether the mulch laid 1 time 
ance ahout new planted trees be much waſted: if it be, 
t lome that r particular, to che 

1 — plants, à nd ſüch othi ers” As were planted : late. OY 


bogen "1 159019 53d Blu h. If] 

118 % It 1901 Tran/planting Pines 4100 Liyodt (od 
$uTrunſplane ſome of the Youtg pines which were raiſed 
this ſeaſon from "ſeed; a ah 

This muſt not be done till the laſt mk; in the month; 
far che plants will not be fit to bear removal till aboyt that 
time. QUIND 5 HIO SHOWS 

Prepare for them ſotiſe beds about nde feet broad, and 
prick the young plants therein about three inches aſunder 
every way, and then let them be watered. 

They muſt be ſhaded from the mid- ay ſun, till they 
have taken root,” which is to be done by fixing ſome hoops 
acroſs the bed; and every ſunny day let mats be drawn 
over the hoops about ten o clock, and taken off again 
about three or four. 

Where this is duly, pragiſed, the plants will ſoon take 
root; and thoſe which; are pricked out at chis ſeaſon will 
get t firength by Michaelmas to enable them to endure the 


winter's cold b e ol lr were to remain in the 000 
ed. 
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The Green-Houſe. | | 


R IN 8 out all ſuch plants as are ſtill remaining in 


the green-houſe. And let this be done in the firſt 
week in the month. Int As: 3o Sing eids va 
When the plants are all deangds out, lev Chee be im- 
mediately cleared from dead or decayed leaves, and cut 
out all broken branches, and dead wood. 
Then let the earth in the top of all che pots Se finedy 
and, where it was not done laſt month, let a little of the 
earth be alſd now taken ↄut of each pot, and chen fill up 
the pots again directly with ſome new compoſt, and give 
each à little water. 


When 
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mediately3 watered! All ergab Mis tt 
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Management of Orange aud Lenin Thr, whHinbrou vght cut. t 


on al 7&0 

Take 450 e of the orange 30d Jemon trees. J. bey will 
be now in bloom, and ſhould be properly encouraged. 
They ſhould be well ſupplied me 5 — water. 
It ſhquld, be given to.;th nts, in a aſon, about 
RO ame 2 1 dan, two. dale wall. not be 
too much.. 

And to encourage N 3 to ſhoot, and flower lrong, 
it will be proper to beſtow one more little dreſſing unden 
them, as ſoon as they are brought out of the houſe, ; +"! 

That is, let the earth in the top of the, tubs or pots be 
once more carefully ſtirred. up and broken, and then over 
this ſpread. a ſprinkling | of new mould 30 when, that is 


done, give a light watering, to ſettle e N again cloſe 
to the roots of the plants. 
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Care of Orange-Trees in gs 2400 6 


— alſo! the quantity of bloom upon the orange 
a lemon- trees. They gen erally Gd uch more 
khan is proper to be left e's come 70 tit; and this muſt 
now de Meas by taking off many of the bloſſoms.” 
But this muſt be done with care and regularity. In the 
firſt place obſerve the condition of the tree; and, ac- 
cording to its ſtrength leave a greater or leſſer number of 
bloſſoms upon it. Leave none but what are upon ſtrong 
branches, and theſe muſt be regularly thinned, leaving 
the largeſt bloſſoms, aud ſuch as are beſt” firuated upon 
the branches. eng 

By this practice of taking off the greateſt part of the 
orange blofſoms, it will be à great advantage both to the 
trees and fruit; for by leaving only the largeſt flowers, 

and theſe thin and at regular diſtances, the fruit by that 
means wills alſo ſet regularly upon the branches, and 
will ſwell more freely; and, che tree having” but a mo- 


derate quantity: to nouriſh, "theſe will certainly grow to a 
3 WWI 9100; ee ee üs tog S145 
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- Befides, when the trees are but moderately loaded with 
fruit, they will continue in health, and will ſhoot freely 
and regularly in every part. 45 5 e eie 
at 20071 eee rim en. * 01t: 99G! 
en Shifting into larger Pots. 5 
Where green-houſe plants are in want of larger pots, 
let them now be ſhifted into ſuch, this being till a proper 
time to do that work. _ +4 | 
In doing this, mind to ſhake the plant out of the pot 
with the ball of earth intire about its roots; and then 
pare off all the matted roots, round the outſide of the 
ball; and take away alſo ſome of the old earth equally 
round the fide, and from the bottom ; then place the plant 
into the larger pot, and fill up the pot immediately with 
the new earth. | 7 | 
After that, give ſome water, this will make the earth 
ſettle in properly about the ball, and cloſe it well about 
all the roots. | | | 
When this is done, let the plants be removed to a ſhady 
ſituation, and where it is ſomewhat defended from ſtrong 
winds. The plants are to remain there five or ſix weeks, 
and then be moved to an open expoſure. 15 
| * Watering in general. 
Remember now, in dry weather, to let all the green- 
houſe plants be properly ſupplied with water. | 
They will, in general, want water in dry weather every 
two or three days, for as their roots are all confined within 
the ſmall compaſs of a tub or pot, they conſequently can 
receive no nouriſhment, but from the earth contained 
therein. It muſt therefore be a univerſal rule to keep 
the earth in the ſaid pots or tubs at this ſeaſon, always 
moiſt. | * 
Clear away decayed Leaves. 


Let no decayed leaves, when ſeen, remain upon any of 
the green-houſe plants; and let no weeds grow in the. 
pots. | 1 | P 
| _ Cuttings of Myrtle. 


Plant cuttings of myrtle ; that being the beſt and moſt 
ready method to propagate theſe plauts. | 
This ſhould be done in the third or fourth week in the 
month; the ſhoots will then, and not before, be in right 
order for cuttings. | 
In 


eee. 
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In the firſt place, get ſome large pots, and fill them 
wich good light earth; then proceed to take off the 
cuttings. 1433 VJ % ar viii: | 
In chooſing the cuttings, mind to take them from ſuch 
plants as are in health; chooſe ſuch ſhoots as are from 
about three or four to ſix inches long, and be fare to take 
ſuch as have ſome ſtrength.  _ * 0 A og! 
Having procured ſuch cuttings, pull off the leaves at 
the bottom of each; that is, clear from the leaves about two 
thirds of each ſhoot, then plant them into the pots; plant 
them about two inches aſunder; and plant each cutting 
full two thirds into the earth; and let them, as ſoon as 
planted, be lightly wat ere. l e 
Then place the pots in a common garden frame, and 
put on the glaſſes; but raiſe or ſlide them a little way open 
to admit air. The plants muſt be ſhaded with a mat 
every ſunny day from about ten till three or four o'clock ; 
and this muſt be duly practiſed, till the plants have taken 
root; which will be, in about five or fix weeks time. 
Do not forget to give them water; they will want it 
about two or three times a week, but give a little at each 
time; for too much wet would deſtroy the cuttings. 


8 
« * 


When they have got root, be ſure to take away the 
glaſſes, and all other covering, that the plants may enjoy 
the free air. | | 


Planting Cuttings of Geranium, GWS. 
Plant alſo cuttings of geraniums ; all the ſorts of this 
plant may be encreaſed by that method; and. alſo the 
African ſape-tree, amber-tree, ciſtus's and double naſtur- 
tiums ; and many other exotick ſhrubs. on 51 | 
The cuttings of theſe ſorts ſhould be about fix, ſeven, 
or eight inches long ; and may be planted in pots; 
treating them, as aboveſaid, in the management of the 
myrtle cuttings. ä Sg 
But the above cuttings, and many other green-houſe 
ſhrubs, may alſo be planted 'in a bed of rich light earth 
in the common ground. Plant the cuttings in this bed 
three inches a-part, and put each, about two parts out of 

three into the ground, and water them. 5 | 
Then the bed may be covered with a common hot-bed 
frame, or-hand-glailes ; and ſhaded every day when the 
ſun ſhines, from nine in the morning till four o'clock in 
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_ aſternoom ; and tlib is to be tier T day fluke 


| above plants, or other 
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ck e time to begin to prepage;h top fopdgate { FA 
euleg;, plants; by cpeings.,, bas go 
The ſorts commonly r Aled that way, 1 Bott 
and ficoideſſes; all the Sinds of cereuſſes, ſedums and In- 
diaa sg; and ſuch. like kinds. 
Therefore, Where it intended to propagate any of the 
8 lent 5 let ſome cuttings 
be vow taken off from, good plants. The, cuttings are 
not to be immediately planted, but muſt be laid upon a 


4357p; 


| ſhelf in an airy room. Lay them out of the reach of 
the ſun, and there let them lie eight or ten days; by 
Which time, the wound, or cut, part at the bottom of 


the nde healed, up and they are then to be 


>1:Sueculent- cuttings muſt never be planted till che 
id ade; by taking them from. the mother plant be 
healed ; becauſe, were they to be planted while, the 
wound is green, the very, moiſture, 3 would come 
from that part, would bring on a mouldineſs and, rot 

e cuttings. 

But all cuttings do not Faule to lie the ide tie 
ome perhaps ſix or eight days, and others ten, twelve, 
and ſometimes fourteen, days, and this muſt be regulated 

according as the cuttings are leſs or more: ſucculent. 2 

Theſe cuttings muſt be planted in pots; the pots muſt 


be filled with a light dry compoſt ; aud, when the cut- 


tings are planted, ſuch pots as contain the hardier ſorts, 
may be placed in a frame Without heat; and ſhaded in 
ſunny days from nine in the morning till four or five in 


- the, evening; they will thus take root; in particular the 


ſedums, In ian figs and ficoideſſes, and ſuch like plants 
of t Wa kinds. Defend them from wet by putting 
al Mere es; which ſhould be conttantly kept on, but 

os 9 give . Wo 
0 dende r ſucculent, cattings muſt Mie the 
$a; dp of a bt bed 2 promote their oy.” rot, Par- 
* ticularly 
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ticularly the euphorbium, torch: wille 3 and all che ocher 


kinds of ceruſes. n 
E 


A berle hot-bed is tbe beſt, into; which, plunge the pot! 
. But. Fans a hed N ain d, 
ome earth "and 


plunge the pots, in it; put on the * and ſhade them 


. Ka 


* ve chem air * — by TRE ab or e owls 1 
then '4 little water. 
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1 may din be ee orange trees, 
Where! it is deſired to propagate them that way: 
Lemons may alſo be inarched now, likewiſe citrons, 
Erne and the curious kinds of Jaſinines may ſtill 
e propagated by that method of Stafting- 1 1 
1 
A + <Y 8 157 Laywanf Cream Honfo Sei As Nu} $03 
Now make' layers of green-houſe ſhrubs; there arecſe- 
veral forts that may ftill be propagated by that method. 
The ſorts which will readily take this way are, 
and the choiceſt kinds of jaſmines, pomegranates, and 
455 a and oleanders, and' many ere 


e It 5 3907 015 I, 
ble hy Tran/planting Seedling FiverieBre": „ ano 
Now tranff plant into larger pots, the exotick Wa which 
were raiſed. this year from ſeed. a vo 
But theſe plants need not now be planted inte very large 
pats; ſuch, as the auricula pots are the proper fize. *'Fill 
the pots with light earth; and into each pot ſet one plant, 
and give it a little water. 
den, remember that ſuch pots as contain "the tender 
kind ds, K's be immediately plunged, into, a moderate 
hot-bed, bn ” Pur on the glaſſes, and ſhade” them. till the 
plants have taken root. PEPE | he 
Let them have freſh air every. day, vp" opening, or | 
tilting up the glaſſes ; and, about two or three times a 
week, let them he very moderately watered. ae 
But the. hardier kinds will not need the help of à hot- 
bed; let the pots in which theſe ſorts are Fick, be 
placed ings ſhady, warm ſpot, in the open air; nd = 
will take roo root very N81. With the N of a elt wa 
naw. and then. 
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bs HE hot-houſe will now need to be particularly well 


1 attended; the plants will waftt-water, and muſt 
have alſo freſh air. It is, indeed, the principal work now 
wanting to be done, to ſupply the plants properly with 
theſe two articles. R een 2 

The pine- apple plants, in particular thoſe in fruit, 
will now want very regular attendance. Ed 


- "Theſe plants muſt now, for one thing, be duly ſupplied 


with water; they will, in general, require a little every 
four or tive days; but make it a rule, never to give them 
too much water at one time. 
_ Admit alſo, to the pines, and all other plants in the 
hot-houſe, a-good ſhare of freſh air. | 
This muſt be done every warm day; for, without a 
due portion of air, the pines will not nouriſh their fruit 
well. Therefore, about nine in the morning, let ſome 


of the glaſſes be opened; that is, either draw ſome of the 


top glaſſes a little down, or ſlide ſome of the upright 
glaſſes in front, a little way open. 
But the glaſſes muſt all be ſhut cloſe every night; and 
the proper time to ſhut them, is, about five or ſix in the 
evening. * 155 29203-5473 * E ; 
„ Care of tht Suceeſſion Pine Plants. 

Take care, alſo, of the ſucceſſion pines ; that is, the 
plants which are to produce the fruit next year, They 


_ muſt, as well as the plants now in fruit, have a due ſhare 
of attention. KR | | 


Theſe plants are ſometimes placed in a ſtove, or pit, by 
themſelves. Where this is the caſe, mind to allow them, 
every warm day, the benefit of freſh air, | 
They will alfo ſtand in need of frequent refreſhments 
of water; they will require it almoſt as often as the fruiting: 
Plants, 5 | , | 
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Work. 40 * 4. in 1739 Kitchen Garc en. 


N 


to ſupply the table in autumn and winter. 


- 


OW prepare ſuch pieces of AY as are As pk in 


davoys and Cabbage. 


Get ready, in particular, ſome good SST to plant. | 


cout a principal crop of ſavoys and winter cabbages, . 
Let an open ſpot of ground be choſen for theſe plants; 
and let it be properly dug, and immediately put in the 
plants. Let them be planted about eighteen, or twenty 
inches aſunder, every way; which, at this Jealong; 1 will be 
room enough. | | „ 
Broccoli. Jig 


Tranſplant alſo, a full crop of teaconl The paste 
muſt now be: planted where they are to remain; and, for 
that purpoſe, dis a piece of the beſt ground. 

Let -the plants: be ſet in rows, allowing the diftance of 
two feet between each row; and plant them about twenty 
inches diſtant from one another in the row. Give them a 
little water as ſoon as planted; and if the weather ſhould 
prove dry, let the waterings be repeated once every two or 
three days, till the plants have all taken root. | 

But theſe plants, and alſo cabbage and ſavoys, and ſuch 
like, ſhould, if pollible, be planted out in a dripping time; 
which will be an advantage to the plants, and will ſave 
much trouble in watering, 

Now, fow alſo ſome broccoli-fied: This is to be the 
laſt ſowing, and ſhould be done ſome time before the tenth 
of the month, 


This ſeed ſhould now be ſown in a rich ſpot, where 


the ſun has not much power ; and, in dry weather, ſhould 
be now and then moderately watered: this will bring wm 
the plants ſoon, and forward them in their growth; 

The plants raiſed from this ſowing, will be. ready to 
plant out for good, in the latter end of Auguſt, or begin- 
ning 


order to receive ſuch ſeeds and plants as are e 
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ning of September, and will — —— 
and at;the-begianingoaf Mayz196, 70 Nn hr ad otls Wives x 
$208949111 _—_— 9d telliib 31 1918v 
aged ad: gaizs 7 deni End be, o d um 21 108 
He Qut nk a:lupply:the table i in eg à parcel” 
eg ar IKezod cls 1% f bas ib J %% 
1 ground; it mult be well dug, and 
by for$acpagk gcbevenz then put in you plants, the daftance 
a foot every way, from one another; and water them as 
ſoon as planted. In dry, Weather, the waterings muſt be 
— once in two days, till the daa have taken 
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Soy 995 ſome en This wings is to raiſe ſome 
pla ants for the principal winter crop. 

For the greater certainty of procuring a regular ſu ply 
all winter of gogd, endive, it will. be proper to ſow: ' wack 
Refs 18 two different times, this month. Let ſome, there- 
fore, ſown ſome t time between the firſt and tenthʒ and 

ow the next parcel about the eighteenth or twentieth, or 
3 that and the twenty. ſourth of the month. Let this: 
ſeed be ſown tolerably thin, in an "open, rich ſpot, and rake 
it in with/an even hand, op IO 

Let the bed or botderwhereia/ths ſeed i>-ſowng be now: 
and then, in dry weather, watered; this will bring up t the 
plants ſoon, a they will riſe regular- r 
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Ts): oy | Kidney: Beans, 200 ih 4 Rom beg 218 7 
Plant a late os of kidney-beans, Lier, the dwarf or 
running kinds may: ſtill; be planted. HAW 210 „ 139k 


But the ſeed muſt be put into the e, the firſt week. 
in the month, otherwiſe this crop will not ſucceed. Let 
them be planted in a ſituation Where the plants may Be 
1 ſneltered from the nipping morning froſts, Which 
ſometimes happens in September; for this crop will con- 
tinue bearing, ene the weather keeps way thing mild, 1 


till October. F 81105 24 by WO y (19: 
In planting theſe beans, Will now be proper to obſerve; 5 
the following caution,” | Alds us o A LL9B1 31 I; 10 1 30515 


That is, if the weather be at this time very br, And the 
round alſo very dry, it Will; in chat caſe, be adbiſeable, 
. the beans are planted, to lay them to ſoak in raid, 
ker pond · water. Let them be laid in the water, in a 
morning. 


4 
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mand ; and 1. einde there Ga & x or ſeven hours, and 


then; be immediateliiplantedq li bus 196mo3que de goin 


At will alſo be ny wheretthé dba UI, 10 
water the drills, before ACS in the,beans. 


But it muſt be obſerved, that this Taking the beang "4 
onty.to be pravtiſed at times ad 'abbyefaid; when the g70 By, 
is very dry, and the weather alſo hot and Ar 85 7 
it:is hetter only to let ue drills che . 


then ache beans may be immediately planted; Aud ecnered 
with the earth. Baz 121005 2 to mon vs 19 7001 
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"The colliflowEf-plants which 1 own in May, for 


autumn crop, muſt now be planted out where they are 4 
remain. 

Let them be planted out in a moiſt time: pl nt them in, 
rows, two feet aſ under ; and allow the ſame diſtance between 
plant and plant, in the row; let them be ditechʒ ly watered, 
and afterwards, at times, till they have taken good'root 

This plantation will begin to produce their Fee 11 we 
beginning of October, and will continue, GHGALS bla A 
in Fr til the middle, or end of November. Pt IE 


Small- Salad. pag 507 05943906 


an {4612795 nud sd bas? 

ont had required, the diifferent ſorts of ſnall-falad\ 
herbs; ſugh as creſſes, muſtatd, and raddiſu. 0 

hg hes ſmall herbs are daily wanted, there. ſhould; * 
in order to have a conſtant ſupphy of ſuch as are young, 
be ſome feed ſown, at leaſt, once every fix days, or a week. 

| This ſeed muſt ſil] be ſown in 4 ſhady border; ſow them 
in drills; and muſt, in dry weather, be daily watered, 
otherwiſe the n * not come 1 9 art 4 
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5 Onions. 5 3 
if + ſome i 5 the winter. This muſt be Lens 
in che laſt week in the month, and not before: 


For this purpoſe, dig a rich ſpot in a ſheltered ſiruntion 
and divide it into beds three feet andba half or four feet ; 
broad. Immediately ſow the ſeed tolerably thick, ant let 
it: be raked in. The plants will ſeon riſe, aud will 
ſtrength by Michaelmas, to enable them to refiſt theltoin- 
tex's cold; when they will be very acceptable in the months 
of c e. to uſe in Alads, ne ocher pur 
poſes. Hit +F 01 m 26 bo OJ Dine 4 FTTH £ 20% 0) 317 © 190 
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Mind, hen the plants are come up, to let them be 
Wk. weededg: otherwiſe the weeds which will rife. with 
the een den Set the flart, and deſtroy the Fun 
0 20 9136 48 18 
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Ma; 1490 £154. 443 bk  » | 

"fn the Y or ſecond week in this month, you may if 
you chooſe ſaw ſome carrot. ſeed, to raiſe Fn young car- 
rots for the table i in autumn. | 

The carrots raiſed from this ſowing will come into uſe 


after Michaelmas, and will be very fine in October and 
November. 


8 


| 3 8 

Now i is the time to prepare ſome trenches, in order to 
plant out a good crop of winter celery, _ 

For theſe plants, let an open ſpot of rich ground be cho- 
ſen, and clear it well from weeds; and there mark out the 
trenches about a foot broad, and allow full three feet and 
a half between trench and trench. Dig out each trench 
about one moderate ſpade deep, laying the earth that comes 
out neatly in the ſpaces between the trenches,. obſervin 
to lay it equally, and ſpread it as even as poſlible: and 


then lay in the bottom of each trench ſome good rotten 


dung, and dig it in. | 
Then get the plants; chooſe the ſtrongeſt, and trim the 
ends of their roots, cut two or three inches, or there- 
about, off the tops of their leaves, and then plant them. 
Plant one row along the middle of each trench, ſetting the 
plants five or fix inches diſtant in the row: immediately 


give ſome water, and let this be repeated, in dry weather, 5 
until the plants have got root. 


5 Vr 


Any time in this month is a fine ſeaſon to o ſo tur- 
neps, for the ſervice of autumn and winter; that is, the 
plants raiſed from this ſowing will be in excellent order 
from about Michaelmas till Chriſtmas. It will be a great 
advantage if there falls ſome rain to take the opportunity 
of ſuch times to ſow the ſeed. 

In ſowing this ſeed great care ſhould be taken not to ſow 


it too thick: ſow it as regularly as poſſible, and take the 
fame care in raking i it into the ground. 


This ſeed is very ſmall, two or three ounces will ſow 
| 3 | ground 
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gro hg enough for. a middling family: two ounces of ſeed 
Will ſow. at leaſt; fiftęen or ſixteen rod or poles of ground: 
for when ſown in ther field, the common allowanee ds about 
a pound, or a pound and a quarter, to an acre of ground. 
Hoe the turneps which where ſown in June: do this in 
dry weather; cut down all the weeds, and thin out the 
plants to about ſeven or eight inches diſtanee. 
8D nnen rx * pn 755 Lettuce, _ 4770 F bo +4 101 DER 
Tranſplant lettuces: the coſs, and Sileſia, and alſo the 
common cabbage, and brown Dutch kinds, which were 
ſown laſt month, will now all want to be tranſplanted. -- 
Chooſe for them a ſpot. of the richeſt ground; dig it 
neatly, and let the ſurface be raked even; then put in the 
plants by line: ſet them the diſtance of twelve inches from 
one another. 8 
Water them as ſoon as planted; and at times, till they 
have all taken root. | 


Saab Lettuce. 


Dig alſo, a ſpot of rich ground, and ſow ſome lettuce- 
ſeed. Either the coſs, Sileſia, or brown Dutch, are fill 
the moſt proper kinds. Sow ſome of this ſeed in the firſt 
or ſecond week, and let ſome more be ſown in the laſt 
week in the month. | 

Theſe two ſowings will raiſe a proper ſupply of good 
plants, to furniſh the table regularly all September, and 


great part of October; and, if favourable weather, will 
continue till November. | | 


Sow winter Spinage. 


Now get ready ſome ground to ſow ſome winter ſpinage. 

The beſt fort to ſow now, are, the prickly-ſeeded kinds; 
thoſe being much the hardieſt, and beſt able to endure the 
cold and wet in winter. But this crop muſt not be ſown 
till ſome time in the laſt three or four days in the month. 

Therefore, at that time, chooſe for this ſeed a clean well 
lying ſpot, and let it be then neatly dug; and, as ſoon as 
the ground is dug, ſow the ſeed. Do not ſow it too thick, 
and let it be immediately raked in; or, if you chooſe, you 
may. firſt tread. in the ſeed, and then rake the ground. 


You may ſow in the ſame ſpot a little ſeed of the brown 
Dutch, or common cabbage lettuce, gs 
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1. Turnep rooted Radiſb. 4 
Ne is he very beſt time in the whole year, to ſow the 
Krnep-oted radiſh FAR pots Aafobraank 
These are two forts, one black, and the other white, 
and are generally known by the name of the black, or 
o r 
3 n of radiſh is by many people much eſteemed; 
and the moſt proper time to ſow the ſeed, is between the 
55 twenty- fourth of this month. It ſhould be ſown 
2 an open ſpot. Sex e File Shy 
When the plants have been come up ſome, time, they 
muſt be hoed out to about five inches diſtance; they will 
then have proper room to ſwell, and will be ready to draw 
for the table about Michaelmas ; and will continue good, 
eſpecially the black ſort, till Chriſtmas or till hard froſt 
deftroy them, but at the approach of ſuch weather may be 
taken up, and preſerved in ſand. E 
Sow alſo, where required, the ſeed of the common ſort 
of radiſh ; but the ſeed of this kind muſt not be ſown un- 
til the laſt week in this month ; the plants will ſoon come 
up, and will be ready to draw in the firſt or ſecond week 
in September, | : | 
| Soav Cole-Worts. 


This is now the time to ſow coleworts. Theſe plants 
will ſerve the family well, in the ſpring, when the ſavoys, 
and ſuch like greens, are all conſumed. 

But this ſeed muſt not be ſown till ſome time between. 
the twenty-fourth and Jaſt day of the month. Dig, for this, 
purpoſe, an open ſpot of good ground, and divide it into 
beds four feet wide. Sow the ſeed thereon, moderately 
thick, and rake it in regularly. | 
| The plants will come up in about a week, and will be 

grown pretty ſtrong by September, and are then to be 
tranſplanted. They muſt be planted out in rows, a foot 
aſunder, and muſt be ſet about eight inches diſtant from 
each other in the row. & 


Pull Onions. | ; 
Examine, towards the latter end of this month, the for- 
wardeſt crops of onions. When their leaves begin to 
wither, it is then the proper time to take the roots out of 
the grabads i: + e ORD e 

But it is rare, that theſe roots are fit to take up in this 
month, but if they be, they muſt be managed in the fol- 
lowing manner. 7 

94 Theſe 
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. Theſe roots muſt he taken vp in dry weatherz and aß 
take them up, pull off their leaves, only obſerV 


to each onion, four or ſve inches of the flalk, As ſoan 2s 
taken up, they ſhould be Tpread to harden, upon a.cleanand 
dry ſpot of ground; and there let them lay, atleaſt; twelve 
days or a fortnight, remembering to turn them once ever) 


% 7 x 7 7 — 


two, or three days at leaſt, chat they may dry and harden 
regularly. ; - 2 ; 4217 8 ©,7v E 8 12 1 1 


When they have lain the proper time, 1 Be 
gathered up in a dry day, and carried into the houſe. 
They muſt be laid up in a dry, and airy room; but let 
them be firſt very well cleaned ; that is, clear them well 
from earth, and all Toofe outer fkins ; and when thus clean- 
ed, bring them in, and ſpread them thin on the floor, 

Let the windows of the room be kept conſtantly open, 
in dry weather, for about a week, or fo, after the onions 
are houſed; and after that admit no more air that way to 
them, but keep the windows conſtantly ſhut, only obferve 
to turn them now and then, and pick out any that are de- 
.. | | e 437, 

N Pull Garlick and Shallots. 1: 

Pull op, alſo, garlick and ſhallots, when full grown. 
This is known by the leaves; for when the root is ſwelled 
as much as it will, the leaves will then begin to wither. 

Melons. 3 

Take care now of the melons; and, in particular, the 
plants whoſe fruit are beginning to ripen. 

Theſe plants muſt not how be allowed bat very little wa- 
ter, for much moiſture at this time would ſpoil the tate of 
the melons: but, however, in very dry, and hot weather, 
the melon plants, upon ſome beds, will, notwithſtanding, 
require to be, at times, moderately watered, _ 

Therefore, in watering melons, regard ſhould always be 
hid to the nature of the earth, and its general depth upon 
the beds. Where there is a conſiderable depth of good 
loam upon them, that is, at Teaſt, twelve or fourteen inc- 
hes, the pants which grow upon ſach beds, fhould nöt, 
when their fruit is full grown, be allowed any more water; 
for good loam, Where there is a tolerable depthupon the beds, 


will retain a moderate and proper degree of moiſture #- 


28 De , x 3 


There is moch #&vanthge in allowing a proper depch or 


mould upon melon beds, and in having good loam; the 
8 * Plants 


; rr 
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Plants not, only thrive beſt i. ſuchearthy but when-there is 
any proper depth on the bees, the Plants will not! at any 
time, Want. 10 zbe i often, wierd, and, the leſsg water 
there 3s, given to melon plants, the better will tße fruit 
i 55 and. when, FIPS: wall Have on more aisle, and delicate 
But ſuch melon. lata; as grow, in common light eanth; 
and where. there is withal but a moderate; depth upon the 
beds, will'ſtill, in very hot weather, require to be ſometimes 


u atered; but this muſt be done wh moterations __—_ not 
repeated. above once a week. | 


To protect Melons from 348 Rain. ; 


The weather ſometimes happens, at this ſeaſon, to be 
very wet; when that is the caſe, the melon plants ſhould, 
at ſuch times, be occaſionally protected. 
The plants which are in frames, can be readily ſheltered, 
in ſuch weather, with the glaſſes; but the plants which 

where planted out under hand or bell-glaſſes, are more ex- 
poſed, and cannot be ſo readily ſheltered ; but as. theſe 
plants are now full of fruit, all poſſible means ſhould be 
uſed to protect them, when the weather DN at this 
time to be uncommonly wet. | 

For the protection of them, that is, the bell or hand: 
glaſs melor s, there is nothing ſo proper as the papered 
frames, ſuch as directed in the former month. 

'Theſe frames are to be kept conſtantly over the beds; 
and they not only defend the plants from cold and wet, but 
when the weather happens to be very hot, they alſo anſwer 
the purpoſe of ſcreening the plants from the too great pow- 
er of the ſun; and, at the ſame time, admit its influence 
both as to the light and heat, in a proper degree, to pre- 
mate the growth of the plants and fruit. 

But where there is not the convenience of ſuch 7 # ccnke 

let ſome other method be practiſed, to defend the * belrglade 
melons. | 

For one thing, let the fruit, or, at leaſt, as many of 
them es ate ſwelled, or are ſwelling, be covered with the 
bell-glaſles; that is, either move the fruit carefully under 

their own glaſſes, or, where there is any ſpare Sales. let 
them be brought and placed over the ee 4 
Je next thing to be practiſed, for want of better con- 
veniencies, to n the beaſt nn Ki re 
en. 


220125 : 9 
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When the wekther proves, at this time, th'be'very web, 
or cold, let forme hoops? he carried over the Hdgesg ef beds, 
placing them ſixteen, or eighteen inehes diſtant! from ons 
another; and then, at times, When it rains Hard, or in 
cold nights, let ſome large and thick mats be drawn, at 
ſuch times, over the hoops; or, where it can be procured, | 
ſome painted canvas, ſuch as might be made out of old pl 
ſail-eloth, would do for this purpoſe better than mats. | 
But theſe kinds of covering ate only to be-ufed occafion- 
ally; and ſheuld not be ſuffered to be on longer than juſt 
to defend the plants from heavy rains, and when there 
happens to be a cold nighglt. : I 


93 e 2 Duc, νẽỹ N e, 22 T 
Cucumber plants now alſo demand care, and none 
more than thoſe which were planted under hand or bell- 
glaſſes. uss i 3 
© Theſe plants will now be in full beating, and there“ 
fore muſt be well ſupplied, in dry weather, with water. 
They will require it, in a dry time, at leaſt three times 
a week ; that 15, to give them a moderate watering once 


- 


4 « 8 1 "2. - 
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every other day. 1 ANY ON, = 

Where theſe plants are properly ſupplied,” in dry wea- 
ther, with water, and kept clear from weeds,” they will 
continue to bear handſome and well-taſted fruit, till the 
miagte.or .., 


| Cucumbers for Pickling. > 
Take proper care alſo, of the cucumber plants which 
were ſown in the natural ground to produce picklers. 


| Their vines will now begin to advance, and ſhould be 
laid out in regular order: but where it was not done be- 
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fore, it will firſt be proper to dig the ground neatly be- 
tween the holes of theſe plants.; and as you' proceed in 
} | digging, let the vines be, at the ſame time, laid out in 
| a neat manner, at regular diſtances ; obſerving to lay 
ſome earth between the plants, preſſing it down gently, 
in order to part, and make them ſpread different ways, 
as you would have them run; mind alſo to draw the earth 
up roundeach hole, to form a baſon, to contain the water 


when given in dry weather.” ; „ 
for they will foon fend their roots into the new broken earth, 
MIN 0% „ 
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and the effects of it will ſoon appear in che ſtre 2th And 


ſrotfulnefs 6Þ their vmnqꝓq§ſ§me. 


Theſe Plants muſt and in r wralhee be aohy ſupplied 
with has e „ge enen 10 8 Ji d 


10 1211. 49} . 7 e , iy 17 „71 ; 
Aries now come faſt into de; andthe + plant muſt Ef 
2 managed in this manner: 3 


In the firſt place it will be proper to obſerve, that if 
you defire to have large Nich Res, you muſt in order to 
tneourage the main head, cut of all the ſuckers or ſmall 
Heads which are produced from the ſides of the ſtems; and 
theſe in ſome families are dreſſed: for the table. 

Likewiſe obſerve, that as ſoon as the artichoke (that is, 

the principal head) is cot, to let the ſtem be Immediately 
broken down clofe to the ground. This practice is, by 
many people, utterly diſregarded; but it ſhould not; 
for the ſtems, if permitted to remain, would greatly im- 
poveriſh the roots, and injure them much more than is 
generally imagined. 


Gather Sell. 


"Gather ſeeds of all ſorts, according as they ripen. 

Let this be done always in perfect dry weather; and as 
ſoon as they are cut, let them be ebe immediately in a 
dry place, where the air can freely come. There let them 
lay to harden, obſerving to turn them now and then; and 
when they have laid a fortnight, or three weeks, they may 
then be beaten out; and well eleaned from the huſks and 
MIS and put upin boxes, or bags. 


. Leeks, 


Tranſplant letks : chooſe a piece of good round, and 
it will be an advantage to the plants, to dig 7 in ſome 
ha > rotten dung. 

When the ground is dug, mark out beds four ſeet bibad. 

Then get the leeks : chooſe the ſtrongeſt Plants, and 
* trim the roots, and cut off the tops of their leaves; then 
Plant them, obſerving to put ſix rows in each bed. and 
det the plants the diſtance of fix inches from one an other 


in the rows, 
| © Herbs fey Drying. 


 Gathestmiitt and baum, 'and ſuch like herbs, i in i order to 
am, to  lerve the Tamily 3 in winter. is 


Theſe 
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Theſe kinds of herbs ſhould always he cut ſor che pure 
of drying, when they are in the higheſt perfection; 
which is when the plants are in flower Let therm be cut, 
in dry weather, and ſpread, or hung up, in dry airy 
place, out of the reach of the ſun; and there let them dry 
gently, for they ſhould, be always dried in. RE, Mgr. A 


Herbs 10 dif." 4) ii: 2d 
Sather herbs alſo to diſtil. Many of fue poop Kinds 
will be now. in flower ; and that is the pro me to cut 


all ſuch herbs as are intended for the Pups e of aße 


a Plant Sage. ics) l 1 
Plant ſtips of ſage, where it was omitted i in the former 


months ; - and alfo, the op of hyffop. Winter ſayory, 
and ſuch like herbs may ſtill 


be Nee, and will ſucceed. 
Choofe fuch flips as are about fix or feven inches long 
they muſt be planted in a ſhady border, and, in dry v we a 
ther, muſt be often watered. 1 
In planting the ſlips or cuttings of any of the Ade 
kinds of plants, mind to take ſuch as have ſtrepgth, and 
put chem at leut do thirds of their length ey ou een. 


Cbamamile Flouuer c. 1 75 56 
Cocker, about 4 latter end of this month, Donati. 


mile flowers, and the flowers of marigolds and lavenders to 
| lay up for the future ſervice of the family, xy... 


Let them be gathered in a dry day, and ſpread: to dry 


in a ſhady place; then put them up in paper bags, dll 
wanted. 


Mater tbe Plants. 


Waeriog ſhould, at this time, be duly practiſed, in ndry 
weather, to all ſuch plants as have been lately planteg out, 
till they have taken root. 

This work _ ſhould, at this ſeaſon, be always done in a 
morning or in an evening. The proper hours are, in a 


morning, any time between ſun riſing and eight. 0 clock; 
and between the hours of ſour and eight, or nine, in an 


evening. 


Cltar the Ground. 
Clear the „* now . 592 ane of ION 


as have done bearing. 
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In particular; clear a the ſtalks and leaves of the 


early crops of colliflowers, and let the piece be hoed and 


re from all manner of A en and 
weedgi? oi „ob d 87 J 0% lig! D916 997M 
Likewiſe pull up the ſtalks and haulm of duch beans 
__ peas as have done bearing, and all ſuch other plants as 
are paſt ſervice; and tee! all weeds be at the ſame time 
cleared off the ground. ; ©5955; 
The ground will then appear neat, and will alſo be 
ready to dig, in order 0 be ſown or ren with atom 
or Winter crops. T's 
It is alſo a great advantage to kitchen ground to be 
timely cleared from the rubbiſh; for the ſtalks of ſome 
plants continue to draw nouriſhment, which ne with 


| _ _ ue, 1 ited INE the poungs 
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2d) mon! c. The ae Garden. 


Wall-T V 


Ni gardens where there are wall trees that e not Let 
had their ſummer pruning and nailing, that very 
needful work ſhould now be done in the beginning of the 
month; otherwiſe, the fruit upon Tech trees, will not 
only be ſmall and ill grown, but will alſo be very ill taſted, 
in compariſon tothe true flavour of theſe fruit. 


And, beſides retarding the growth, and debafeing t the | 


taſte of the fruit, it is alſo detrimental, in a very great 
degree, to wall and eſpalier trees, to negle& the ſummer 
ordering and nailing, entirely till this time ; and in par- 
ticular to apricots, peaches, neQarines, and ſuch like trees, 
'as produce their fruit principally upon the one year old 
ſhoots. 

There is a very great advantage in beginning berkines 
in the ſummer, to train the uſetul ſhoots in a proper di- 
rection; and at the ſame time to clear the trees from afl 
all placed and luxuriant wood ; for when the uſeleſs wood 
is timely cleared out, and "the uſeſul ſhoots laid in- 
cloſe and regular to the wall, the ſun, air, and gentle 
ſhowers, will have all along proper acceſs, not only to 

romote the growth, and improve the flavour of the fruit, 
We alſo to harden or 2 50 the ſhoots properly, which is 
: abſolutely 
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abſolutely: meceſſary tu their producing; good fruit and 
proper wood next year- 11 bas elοανð,hillog to 24912 {1169 
But, however, here there are wall-trets ti} remaining 
unregulated, do not fail to let that be done in the be- 
ginning of this nionth. leh ads qu Hag Nini! 
In doing this obſerve, as ſaid in Fund, to clear out all 
luxuriant wood; and all foreright and other 1ll placed 
ſhoots are alſo to be diſplaced ; but mind in particular 10 
leave in the apricot, peach and nectarine- trees, as many 
of the well placed moderate growing fnoots as can be con- 
veniently laid in; and let them, at the ſame time, be all 
nailed in cloſe and regular to the wall. 
Do not ſhorten any of the ſhoots at this time, but let 
every one be laid in at its proper lengtn 44 ng 
Look alſo again over ſuch wall and eſpalier trees, as 
were ordered and nailed in the two laſt months; and ſee 
if all the proper ſhoots which were laid in laſt month keep 
firm in their places; and where there are any that have 
been diſplaced, or are looſe, or project much from the 
wall, let them be now nailed in again cloſe in their proper 
poſition. „ | 
_ Likewiſe obſerve if there have been any ftraggling thoots 
produced ſince laſt month, let them now'be diiplaced. 


4 


Management of Fig-Trees. 10. 1 
Now begin to nail fig-trees; nail in as many of the 


| ſhoots of theſe trees at this time as you can conveniently. 


Lay them in ſtrait and regular, and do nat top or ſhorten 
any of chem | C107 ads 40. Shs! 


Vines.” 


Vines ſhould alſo be now looked over again, in order to 


laſt month. 


In vines, many ſmall ſhoots generally riſe, one at leaſt 
from every eye of the ſame ſummer's ſhoots,. which were 
laid im a month or two ago; and the ſaid ſmall ſhoots, 
muſt now, according as they are produced, be all as duly 
diſplaced. | 40 baigals Fami 

All other ſhoots wherever placed, that have been lately 
produced, muſt alſo now be rubbed off cloſe; and all ſuch 
ſhoots as ſhall riſe any time this month, ſhould, as they 
come, be continually taken off. fo nyo 


M 4 1 Where 


clear them from all ſuch ſhoots as have been produced ſince 
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Where this Ag _ aud d. 7 ifed , the bu unches 
of g a) es wi en per Ey grow vn and every 
Hunch WH alſo Fs ie regular and fobner by at leaſt 
three weeks, han where the vines are FOG and * 
mitted to be over-run with ufelefs ſhoors.. | 


ny i DS3 8 Wan and other yore 111902 | 

Now hang up in the walk. trees ſome viats fed witn 
agarech water, in order to eateb and deſtroy waſps, and 
other devouring mri before they begin to Attack: the 
<hojee Dae] 2914 

Let at leaſt three doch wie be placed in hich of the 
largeſt trees; and, even in the leſſer trees, there ſnould not 
be leſs than two vinls hung up in each; and this ſhould be | 
duly practiſed in-the peach and nectarine- trees, and fuch 
khke choice kinds. 

Where this ts timely done, it will be a great 1 5 
o che choice fruit; for the inſects, whieh will now b 
0 warm about the wall-trees, will, by the ſmell of 
Hquor, be decoyed into the vial, and be drowned. 
? The vials ſhould be often looked over in order to em * 
| out fuch insects as are from time to time catched th 


i They ſhould: alſo. be often refilled with a freſh quantity of 
the aboveſaid ſweetened water. 
erde to defiroy mails. Search for them early fir a 


morning, and in an evening; and after ſhowers of ram. 
Theſe vermin do moſt damage to the choice will fruit; 
and now in particular to the apricots, peaches, and nec- 
tarines; which trees ſhould now be often and A IR 
looked over, in order to take and deſtroy them. N 


ET | __adenp._ 


ZBud in general apricots, peaches and nearines, plum, 
cherries and pears. - 

That work may be done any time in 1 ts north; but the 
ſooner the principal budding is done the better. 

Let every fort be budded upon its proper ftock ; apricots, 
peaches, nectarines and plumbs, fhould be budded upon 
[ plamb- ſtocks. They generally make the ſtrongeſt, and 
maoſt laſting trees, when budded bu een eee m, from 
BY 8 ſlones. uod 916 ( fn 
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Pears, be budded upon pear ſtocks ; and theſe 
muſt be Kin by ſowing Eo Ao cg es rs: allo. 5 75 
well in een Ke the wall, when Þudded v upon qui 
OC C8. 2 l 1 
Cherries are to be budded prineipally open cher hea? ' 
which muſt be alſo raiſed by ſowing the tones. | 

Such cherries, plums, or pears, as were grafted in the 
ſpring. and miſcarried, may now, be budded with any/of 
the ſame kinds of Gut. for Shes trees will facceed ether 
by grafting or budding. 5 ob Taz 

Budding generally Wee beſt "when performed. in 
cloudy weather, or in a morning or an evening after three 
or four o'clock ; for the great power of the mid-day ſun; 
is apt to dry the enttings ſo much, that the buds would 
not readily part from the wood. 

In performing this work it ws be FS ies that where 
the trees are to be raiſed for the wall or eſpalier, the 
budding muſt be performed low in the flock ;.that is, the 
height of five or fix inches from the ground; but for the 
method of performing this work, ſe E; the eln of che 
nurſery for this month. | 


Budding may allo be performed now upon trees chat 
bear fruit. 

What is meant by 19 5 is, where * are 8 or 
eſpalier- trees, tha: produce fruit not of the approved 
kinds, ſuch trees may now be badded with the forts de- 
ſired, and the budding is to be af. upon the thoots 
of the ſame ſummer's growth. 

Several buds may be put into every. ſuch tree, by Wich 
means the wall or al will be ſoon covered with the. 


deſired kinds, and in two or three yours after "budding. 
will begin to bear. 


The 8 or en r G 
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Cocſſcombt, Tricolors, and other curious Annual Plants,” 


B RING out now the cockſcombs, tricolors, Houkia 
O balſams, and all other curious annuals.as have been 
* this time in drawing frames or in-glaſs-cafes; ' 
hen they are brought out let them be 5 
well cleared from all decayed leaves; and at the ſame 


Ms. "ir 
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with ſtakes. 
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Hir che earth a little inthe top of the pots, and then adi a 


ſprioklingiaf ſifted earth over iilddũdk OIEW, 


io Ween this isl done let every plant be immediately ſup- 
Ported with fakes! of a proper height, particularly the 
combs, tricolors and other tall plants. Let one handſome 
ſtrait ſtake be fixed in each pot, and let the ſtem of the 
plant be tyed neatly to it in different places. 

Then let every plant be immediately watered, not only 
the pots, but let the water be given all over the head of 


the plants 3 this will refreſn them and cleanſe their leaves 
trom duſt, and the whole will make every plant appear 


lively and decent; they are then to be placed where they 
are to2remanm.e! {i 3Y! 2.313% 1 . 

They muſt in dry weather be very duly ſupplied with 
water; and this muſt be practiſed in general to all ſuch 
annuals as are planted in pots. 


FTranſplant Annuals into the Berders, So. 
Where there are any of the common or any other kinds 


of annual plants till remaining in the ſeed-bed, or in the 
nurſery-bed, they ſhould in the beginning of the month 


be taken up with balls, or at leaſt with as much earth as 
you can about their roots, and planted in the border or 
places allotted for them to blow. . | ee 
Let every plant as ſoon as planted be immediately wa- 
tered, and ſuch as have long ſtems muſt be ſupporte 


The care of «hoice Carnations. | 


Continue the attendance and care of the choice kinds 
of carnations. | | W 
Obſerve their flower- pods; and, as they begin to break, 
let them be aſſiſted by opening the pods deeper, in the 
manner as directed in the former month; this is very ne- 
ceilary to promote their regular ſpreading, for in this con- 
fills the principal beauty of the choice carnations. 
To preſerve carnations longer in beauty, they ſhould 
when in bloom be proteted from wet and the mid-day 
ſun. + e 
The moſt ready method to do this is, to have the top 
of the ſtage covered, but this cover muſt be ſupported at 
a' convenient height, ſo as not to hide the flowers, or draw 
them up weak. For that purpoſe let a light frame of 
open work be made in the manner of the roof of an 
houſe, or it may be made arch ways, and make it juſt the 
breadth 
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buche and length of ;the. ſage z and Jet this be covered 


painted canvas, or with> oiled: paper. This Kind of 
roof is to be placed over, and ſupported upon à row of 


oſts, on each fide; of. the ſtage; or may be 3 
++ ſupparted upon only one ro of polls; Which mn de 
erected juſt along the middle of the ſtage. 

The poſts muſt be about two or three inches 10 ants, 
and mult ſtand, about five or {6x-feet aſunder. They muſt 
alſo be of a proper height, ſo as to ſapport the roof in 


ſuch a manner as to defend the flowers from wet, and the 


ſcorching heat of the ſun; and at the lame time went 
of viewing them with pleaſure... 3- vad: ; 10 f bs NI 


Do not forget to refreſh the pots duly wich unter in 


very hot weather er will eine a lictle once ds 
other day. | 


Lay Carnations and Aouble 8 Pe Williams. | 


Continue to lay carnations to propagate hem; and alſd 
double ſweet-Williams. 

This work may be performed any time this . but 
the ſooner it is done the better; and in doing it the ſame 
method is to be practiſed now in every article as ee 
in June, 

. the layers from timę ic time, ad hon they ae 
ſecurely in their places; when any have ſtarted, let them 
be pegged down again in their proper poſition. 

Let them in dry weather be often watered, and let abis 
always be done with moderation. 


Tranſplant Carnation Layers. 


Take off and tranſplant ſuch carnation layers, as were 
laid about the middle or towards the latter end of Tune; 


They will, by the laſt week in this month, be tolerably 


well rooted. 

Let them at that time be examined, and if they have 
made tolerable roots, let them be taken off with great 
care. When they are taken up let the lower part of the 
ſtalk be cut off cloſe to the flit part of the layer; and cut 
off the top of the leaves, and let them be immediately 

lanted. 
c The layers of the choiceſt kinds, may be planted f ingly 
in ſmall pots; and when planted ſet the pots immediately 
in a ſhady place; and let them be from time to time mo- 
derately! 1555 till the plants have taken freſh root. 
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' abour five, or fix inches aſunder; and ler them be 
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They are to remain in the ſmall pots, till the beginning 
March, and then to be lanted into the arge Pots, 
here | ey Are t6 remain to ine 91] JARKIQCTARYT | 


But the layers. of“ the common kitds of carnations, 
mould, when taken off, be planted in a bed of rich earth. 
Let the bed be three feet broad, and rake the ſurface 
even; and then plant the layers in rows, ſetting them 

bo dneckly 
r UTS h 2745 5 
Let them remain in this bed to get ſtrength till October, 
obſerving to weed aud water them occafionlly till that 
time; they are then to be taken up with balls and planted 


in the borders. | 
Trauſplanting Perennial\Plants. 

Tranſplant, where it was not done in June, the peren- 
mal plants which were ſown in March, or April. 

The wall flowers, and ſtock July flowers, in particular, 
Will now want tranſplanting from the ſeed- bed, and alfo 
the ſweet williams, columbines, Canterbury and pyrami- - 

al bell flowers; with the Greek valerian, tree- primroſe, 
fingle ſcarlet lychnis and roſe campions. French honey- 
ſuckles and hollyhocks; and all others of the perennial 
and biennial kinds. | eee et OO 
Ihhey muſt now all be planted in nurſery beds; prepare 
ſome. beds for that purpoſe three feet and a halt broad, 

ake the ſurface even, and then immediately put in the 
plants, each ſort ſeparate ;. plant ſix rows in each bed, 
and place the plants about fix inches aſunder in the row. 
They muſt be watered as ſoon as planted, and occafion- 
ally till they have taken root. They will get ſtrength by 
October, at which time they are to be taken up with balls 
and planted in the borders. 


Auricula Plants in Pbts. 


Look now and then to the choice auricula plants in pots. 
When dead leaves at any time appear upon the plants, let 


them be immediately taken off, and let no weeds grow in 
the pots. N eee 


The plants will alſo in dry weather require to be pretty 


often watered, and this muſt not be emitted. 


Tramnſdlant 
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Tianſplunt the Serdling Auricalas ard"Polyanthuſes, * 
"THanfplant the feeding adriculas and polyanthuſes; i 
is now time to remove them out of the Teed bed. 

n | an, Henan . l ii &@s ; 

| Choole a ſpot for them, well 1140 1 from the mid-day 
ſun. Let the ground be very neatly dug; rake the arr 
«face even, and immediately put in the plants, 
Let them be planted about four inches aſunder each way, 
obſerving to cloſe the earth very well about them; and Jet 
them be gently watered. . They muſt after this be kept 
clear from weeds, and, in dry weather, ſhould be moder- 
ately watered every two or three days during the ſummef 
ſeaſon. e,, Wn 


Take up Bulbous roots. 


Take up bulbous roots; many forts will now be paſt 
flowering, and their Teaves will be decayed, and ſhould 
then be taken up in order to ſeparate the off-fets from the 
„„ % 207 ³ Wy 

The crown imperials, red lilies, bulbous jris's and 
narciſſus's, and many other bulbs, will now be in a con- 
dition for this practice. 1 RI = GUI WOW 12900 189. 
Let them be taken up in a dry time, and, after ſeparat- 
ing the off-ſets, the principal roots may be then either 
planted again immediately, or may be properly dried and 
cleaned, and put up till October or November; when the 
borders can be conveniently dug, then the roots can be 
/ ————(((((. S03 aNs 

lte ſmall off- ſets which are taken at any time from bul- 
bous roots, ſhould, as many as vou want, be platited by 
themſelves in a nurſery bed, and there to remain a year or 
two to gather ſtrength, and then are to be planted out 
among the other proper roots in beds or borders. 


Scarlet Lychnis, &c. | 
The double ſcarlet lychnis, and ſeveral other plants of 


4 : 
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the like kind, may fill be propagated by cuttings. | 
The cuttings are now to be prepared and planted in the 
manner as mentioned in the former month, and to be treat- 
ed in every reſpect as there directed; but they muſt be 
planted in the heginning of the, month, that they may 

ave time to make proper roots before winter. 


; 
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DIL Mog Graſi Walks, and Lawnre Ain f 1 
+ Mow graſs walks and lawns ;/ and let this be duly per- 
formed about once a week, which will keep the grafs in 
general in tolerable good order.. | 3 
The graſs ſhould” to be now and then rolled, this is 
neceſſary to render the ſurface firm and even; and where 
it is performed in a due and proper manner, is a vaſt ad- 
dition to the neatneſs and beauty of the plats or walks. 
Proper rolling alſo renders the graſs much eafier to be 
mown. The mowing can be performed with more exact- 
neſs and expedition. ORE MONT de 
| | | Gravel Malls. | 
Gravel walks ſhould alſo be kept exceeding clean and 
neat. . Let no.weeds grow, nor ſuffer any ſort of litter to 
be ſeen upon them; and let them be alſo duly rolled. 
To keep theſe walks any thing neat, they thould, at 
this ſeaſon, be always rolled at leaſt twice every week. 


Cut Box Eadgings. 
Continue to cut edgings of box, where it was not done 
the former month. PE» HTO. I Dd 
4 Let this be done in a moiſt time, for when box is cut in 
j dry hot weather it will turn brown and make a very ſhabby 
] appearance; obſerve in cutting theſe edgings to keep them 


pretty low, and do not let them get two broad. 

Never let them grow higher than three or four inches 
at moſt; and very little broader than two, and they wilt 
then appear neat. 5 | 


Clip Hedges. 
Now begin alſo to clip hedges. In doing this work it 
ſhould be obſerved, that ſuch hedges, as are trimmed in 
the beginning of this month, will need to be cut again in 
ſix weeks or two months time or thereabouts. 3 
Therefore, where only one trimming. in a ſeaſon is in- 
tended, it will in that caſe be proper not to begin to clip 
ſuch hedges until the end of this month, or rather the be- 
ginning of Auguſt. CC 
But where there are horn-beam, elm, lime, thorn, or 
ſuch like hedges, in gardens, either by way of fence or 
ornament, they ſhould, in- order to keep them perfectly 
neat, be clipped twice in the ſumm er. 


+ & > ad p * 
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The firſt trimming ſhould be performed about Midſum- 11 
mer, or within a fortnight after that time; and Ithe — 1 
ſecond ſhould, be done towards the latter end of Auguſt. — 

Dieſtrey Weeds, in the. Ma e, 1 ap 'S 

Deſtroy weeds in the borders, and let this bo. alwavs 
2 in due time, een let none ſtand to come to 

ecds it; 

The borders, i in particalar, next the tka ſhould bein at 
all times, kept very clear from weeds, and from all manner 
of rubbiſh. , 

When the borders are at any time hoped let them 03 im- 
mediately raked, in order to draw off the weeds and all 
other litter; and this will make the ſurface ſmooth and 
clean, and will appear exceeding neat. - 

The clumps and other places planted with towering 
ſhrubs and evergreens, ſhould alſo be kept very clean. 
The ground ſhould, when weeds appear, be hoed, and then 

' neatly raked. | | * 


x 1 
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Trimming F lowering Shrubs and Emwergreens. — | 


Look at this time over the flowering ſhrubs and ever- 
greens ; and, with a Knife, let ſuch as are grown rude be 
trimmed, 

What is meant by this, is, where the ſhrubs have pro- 
duced ſtrong and rambling ſhoots, ſo that the different 
ſhrubs intertere with each other, let the ſhoots of ſuch 
ſhrabs be now either cut out, or ſhortened, in ſuch a man- 
ner as to form the head of the plant ſomewhat regular; 
and alſo that every ſhrub may be ſeen diſtinctly without 
touching one another. 
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Supporting Flowering Plants. 


Continue to ſtake, and tye up the ſtems of ſuch flower- 
ing plants as ſtand in need of fupport. 

There are now many ſorts that demand that care, and 8 
it ſhould always be done in due time before the plants are 1 
broken by the wind, or borne down by their own weight. 1 
And in ſtaking and tying up the different kinds, obſerve, | 
as ſaid in the laſt month, to let every ſtake be well pro; KY 
portioned to the —_ of the plant it is to ſupport, | | 

| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| 


Obſerve alſo ta let the ſtems of the plants be tyed in 
ſeveral places to the ſtake; and let the tying | be done in a 


neat manner. = 4 
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* ene down ttrayed' Plnaurr em. 

ge ow. and then round the borders, and cut aber the 
W cf dach flowering plants as are pall flowering. 

7 4 this is now So pay to be underſtood of the pe- 

renpial, 6brous” rooted Platte s : the bloom of many of 

kinds will now be paſt; and the ſtems ſhould always, 

Wn as the flower decays; be {except where ſeed is 

lrg immediately cut down 3 then' the Plantz; tdugh 

par flowering, will appear decent. 

et the ſtem be cut down cloſe to this Bad of the plant, 
and at the ſame time clear the plant from any decayed 


leaves 
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The Nurſery. 
Bud Apricots, c. 


up apricots, peaches, and nectarines. This is now 

the principal ſeaſon to perform that work; and let 
them be budded upon proper ſtocks. 

There are no ſtocks ſo proper to bud theſe kinds upon 

as plums; and theſe ſhould be raiſed by fowing the ſtones. 


And when the ſtocks are in the third year's groweh, _y 


Urs e then . to be budded. 


Bud Plants, &c. | 


Bud alte plumbs, pears, and cherries, and let chen 
ſorts be alſo budded upon the proper ſtocks. 

Plumbs ſhonld be budded upon plum ſtocks, raiſed from 
the ſtones. - Pears ſucceed beſt when budded upon quince 
or pear ſtocks, raiſed by ſowing the kernels. 

-In performing the operation of budding, regard muſt 
be had whether the tree is intended to be a dwarf for the 
wall or eſpalier, or for a ſtandard; and muſt be accord- 
ingly performed lower; or higher in the Rock, but remem- 


F LY 5 ' 


ber that the head of the ſock is not now to 'be cut off, 


Where the trees are intended for the wall or eſpalier, 
the. budding muſt always be done-near the ground ; that is, 
chooſe a ſmooth part of the ſtock at about the height of 
1 Hx inches, and in that Hart of the ſock. let Up, bas 

ut m. 

Te is the prop er height to bod the ſtocks | in order 

to in ** trees; they will then, readily Furniſh, The 


2 
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wall or po rm fromthe: 8 DR bear. 


bn when it is intended to raiſe ſtandard trees es, the bets, 
ing may be performed h; er in che ſtock, ; 1 
To raiſe A ive the flock may de beider it 
height of three, four, and even fix feet. But for this 
urpoſe mind to chooſe ſtocks that are grown to a 5 
hog for this muſt always be obſerved, when the ſtoe 8. Ne 
to be budded at that height. . k 
The manner of performing the work of Ju, 


inoculating, is this: 


with a flat ivory baft— Tue haft ſhould be ſomewhat taper, 
and quite thin at the end; which knife and haft is to be 
uſed as hereafter directed: and alſo provide fome new baſs 
mat, for bandages ; and let this, before you uſe it, be 
ſoaked in water. 

In the next place, you are to provide a parcel of cut- 

from ſuch trees as you in tend to take the buds frony + 
5 cuttings muſt be ſhoots of the ſame fummer's rowth 
and muſt be taken from fuch trees as are in health, and 
thoot freely; minding to chooſe ſuch ſhoots as " have 
ſtrength, and are free in their growth, but not luxuriant. 

Having yaur cuttings, Knit, baſs, and wen We 
ready, then proceed in the following manner: 

With the above knife make a croſs cut in the rnd of 
the ſtick, minding to make the cut no deeper than the 
bark; then” from the middle of the croſs cut, let another 
de made downward, about two inches 1 in length, fo that 
the two cuts together form a T. 

Then get one of your entttigt, or ſhoots, and take off 
the bud in this manner : 

You are to begin at the lower, or biggeſt ond of the 
ſhoot ; and, in the firſt place, cut off all the leaves from the 
ſaid ſhoot, obſerving to leave the ſtalks of them remain- 
ing: then, about half an inch, 'or'a little more, below the 
ſaid bud or eye, make a croſs cut in the ſhoot; and then, 
placing your knife as much, or rather more, above the 
eye, cut off the bud, with part of the wood. Then im- 
mediately let that part of the wood which was taken off 
with the bud; be ſeparated from it: this _— may readily 
do with your knife, placing the point of it between che 
bark and wood at one end, And ſo pull off the woody part, 
which will readily part from the bark; then quickly ex- 

8 amine 


Ia the rt place, be 0d with a ſharp pen-knife, 
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amine the inſide of che bud, to ſee if the eye ber left; ſor 
if there appear a ſmall hole, the eye is gone with the. 
wood, and is therefore hereby uſelefs; take another: but if 
there bend hole; the bud is good; and is tobe immediate- 
ly inſerted an ithe-ftock-;- obſerving, for the reception of 
the bud, tobraife, gently, with the haft of your knife, the 
bark of the ſtock, downwards on each ſide, from the croſs 
cut, and directly thruſt the bud gently in between the 
bark and wood, placing it as ſmooth as poſſible; obſerving, 
if the bud be too long for the inciſion in the ſtock, to ſhorten 
it accordingly, ſo as to make it to ſlip in readily: and lie 
perfe&by clale in every part. 
Having thus fixed the bud, let the ſtock, in that part, 
be immediately bound round with a firing of baſs mat, 
beginning a little below the cut, and proceeding upwards, 
drawing it cloſely round to the top; but be ſare to miſs 
the eye of the bud, bringing the tying cloſe to it below 
and above; only juſt leaving the very eye open; and this 
finiſhes the work for the preſe n. 
In three weeks, or a month, after the inoculation is 
performed, the buds will have taken with the ſtock, which. 
is diſcoverable by the bud appearing plump; and thoſe 


therefore, let the bandages of thoſe which have taken be 
looſened; and this is done in order to give free courſe to 
the ſap, that the bud, according as it Beis may not be 
pinched; for were the bandages ſuffered to remain as firſt 
tyed, they would pinch the buds, and ſpoil them. To 
prevent this, it would be moſt adviſeable to looſen them 
all, in about three weeks, or, at fartheſt, a month after 
budding; which concludes the work till next March. 
At that time, and in the beginning of this month, you 
are to cut off the heads of the ſtock, obſerving to cut them 
of about a hand's breadth above the bud; and this part 
of the ſtock left above the bud, is to ſerve to tye the ſhoot 
to, which the bud makes next ſummer; for the buds never 
begin to ſhoot till the ſpring after buddin g. 
The general ſeaſon to bud, or inoculate, is from about 
the middle of June, till near the ſame time in Auguſt, ac- 
cording to the forwardneſs in growth of the ſhoots, of the 
different trees you would bud from; and this you. may 
always eaſily know, by trying the buds, and when they 
will readily part from the wood, as above mentioned in 
the work it is then the proper time to bud the _ 
1 | : $10.05 


that have not taken, will appear black and decayed: 
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kinds of fruit 19 thier trees ages ſhrubs that will grow b. 
gs method. * 115 * TROL © bo of 
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Look over the trees which were budded Aae 
and let all ſhoots that ariſe from the ſtock, beſides tlie bud; 


be diſplaced ;' for theſe would rob the 1 a of ſome 
nouriſhment. L F F131 2 DH bY 13 407 b DE 182 


1 "Grafted Trees. og 


( T5 54 11 101 Cf 00 20 5 10 31 1 ; 
Grafted; Auen Dada alſo be at times tin: over, in 


order to diſplace all ſuch ſnoots as Are at any time 94 
duced from the. ſtock s. 


Examine alſo, where: any of che arts or- buds have 
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made vigorous ſhoots ;'and let every. ſuch ſhoot be ſup⸗ | 


ported with a firm ſtake. 
This is now a proper time to cranſplant ſeedling frs and 


pines, 

But this | is to be underſtood principally, where the plitits 
tand very thick in the ſeed-bed; and it is better, (tho! at 
this ſeaſon it is attended with trouble,) than to ſuffer them 
all to remain in the ſeed- bed till the ſpring ; becauſe they 
would, where they ſtand very thick, be apt to arne and 
ſpoil one another. 4 

They will ſucceed very well, 9 tearifplanted at this! 
time, but only require much care to ſhade and water them. 

Beds muſt be prepared for them, about three feet broad: 
the ſurface mult bo raked even, and then put in the plants 


about three inches apart, and let them be immediately | 


gently watered. 


The plants muſt be duly ſhaded every day from the-ſun, 
until they have taken root; and this muſt not be omitted, 

otherwiſe the ſun would burn them up- 
Let them be alſo Guy ſupplied -with water, till they: 
have taken freſh root. The waterings ſhould: in dry 
weather be oſten repeated, but always: very moderate. 

They will ſoon take root, provided they are duly treat- 
ed as above directed; and will get ſome. ſtrength, by 
Michaelmas, to iir them to endure the cold in winter; 


which they generally do better than thoſe which are per- 


mitted to remain in the ſeed- bed. till Mareen. 
But, to repeat the caution, be ſure to let ſuch 8 

as are tranſplanted at this _ be YRS ſhaded from 

che 18 or all will be laſt. A0 od: 
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elne 0 ſes. 3 This is to be underſtocd prineipa 


ſome of As KEI kinds that produce no IO 4 / 


is by fuͤckers from the. root, Rat molt of the! com 
25 of roſes are propagatew. 
Therefore, ſuch Kinds of roſes chat Kad ap no 99 


may be propagated by inoculation, and this 36 the proper 
time. 


The budding is to be performed upon ſtocks, raiſed 
from roſe I taken from any of the common kinds. 


Bud Jaſmines. | 


Jaſmines ſhould alſo. be budded now: this is the wol 
certain method to raiſe the curious kinds. ; 

The-common white jaſmine is the proper lock to bud 
we curious kinds upon; and the budding fhould be per- 
formed in the firſt or ſecoil week in the month. 


This is alfo the proper time to inoculate many other cu- 
vious gags of trees and ſhrubs. I 


| Watering i in ve weather muſt fill be duly praiſe 
in the ſeed- beds of e trees and ſhrubs. 
Theſe beds will, in a very dry time, require to be 
watered. at leaſt once every two or three days; and it will 
be a great advantage to the young plants in general, pro- 
vided the waterings be done witk moderation; that is, 


not to water chem too beavily, or e at any 
one time. 


Defroy W, eed's. 


Deſtroy weeds : and let it be done with care pun aili- 
gence, whenever ſuch appear in the ſeed- beds of young 
plants of any kind. 

Nothing is ſo deſtructive in Conde as weedsz they 
ſhould be therefore always taken out with care, before they 
grow to: any great head; for if permitted to grow large, 
they will do the young trees and ſhrubs of every kind more 
injury in tyo or three weeks, ape. they would be able t. to 
recover in twelve menths. - - Nenn 981 07.) 

Let the nurſery in general ba kept always as, clean a As 
pofſible from weeds; for this will not only be an advantage 
to ane A but it alſo looks well to fee A nurſery clean. 


1 When 


When weeds appear between. rows of tranſplanted trees, 
ſuch may be at all times eafily and expeditioufly deſtreyed, 
by applying'a good "ſharp We te them in dry days. 

One ching is to be particularly obferved in the, arti 
weeds: viz. not to foffer any, of any part of the nurfery, 
to ſtand to perfect their — for, Was that permitted, the 


ſeeds would ſhed upon the ground, and lay. a Mandates 
for à ſeven years crop. Pp. 3 
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The Green-Houſe. 


Oranges, and Lemon Trees. 


RANGE and lemon trees ſhould now. be. 5 at- 
tended, when the weather is dr) „in order to ſuppl 
them with water as often as needful : they will ftand i in-nee 
of this article at leaſt two or three times a week., 
Orange and lemon trees, which have now E 
ſet upon them, ſhould be looked over with good attention, 
in order to thin the fruit where they are Ne too cloſe 
to one another. 
In doing this, mind to thin them re-uladly, leaving no 
two,. or more fruit too near to one another; not even fo 
near as to touch when full grown: and let the number of 


fruit in the different trees be proportioned to the partieular 


ſtrength and growth of each. 
Leet the fruit be left only on ſuch ſhoots « or branches as 
have apparently ſtrength encugh to bring them to any due 
ſize; and let the number of fruit on each branch be pro- 
portioned to its ſtrength. 

Take care to leave the forwardeſt, and moſt promiſing 
and beft placed fruit: do not leave too many on a — 
ly tree, but obſerve a due en on the moſt 1 and 
ſtrongeſt trees. 

Thoſe trees which Bale now a ſufficient quantity ob fruit 
ſet upon them, ſhould be diveſted of all flowers, that after 
make their appearance; that there may be no unneceſſary 


growth to exhauſt the nouriſhment, which is is now: fo neceb- 
tary to the growth of the new ſet fruit. 


Refreſping the. Orange and Lemon Tree Tubs 60175 nec 


Where the pots or tubs of orange trees were not lately 
refreſhed ng fome new earth in the tubs, that work mou! 


now 


icle of 


** * * 
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50 be perſormedz ic wilb be 6 great muſe! in forwarding 
e growth of, che new ſet fruit, and at vll alſo greutiy 
en, the plants, and do them much goo],ẽõ 
88 this, take care to looſen the earth in the top 

1 the tubs to a little depth, and take ſome out; then fill 
it up again directly with freſh earth, and give WN 


Propagate Myrtles, Sc. a 
Plant, cuttings; of myrtles to propagate them; alſo 
geraniums, and African ſages, ciſtus's, and many other 
ſuch, like exotick ſhrubs;. Which may be propagated by 
planting cuttings of them, any time in this month. af 

In chooſing the. cuttings, let them be taken from ſuch 
trees, as are healthy and ſtrong, and ſhoot freely. Chooſe 
Proper iloots ; theie ſhould be principally the ſame ſum- 
mer's growth, and ſuch. as have ſome ftrength, and the 
Proper length! is from five to about eight inches, but the 
myrtle cuttings ſhould not be more than from about four 
to five or fix inches long, and muſt be all the ſame Rane 
mer ſhoots. 

Having procured tuch, let the leaves be taken off more 
than half way up; and then plant them. | 
\ Theſe cuttings of the hardier ſorts: of exotick ſhrubs, 
will not want the aſſiſtance of artificial heat, to promote 
their taking root, but will moſt of them 8 root in a 
bed of common earth. _. 4 

Therefore, when it is ended to en the myrtle, 

eranium, or any other of the common green-houſe ſhrubs 
55 cuttings, let a bed, or otherwiſe large pots of rich 
light earth be prepared. _ 

Into theſe pots let the cutting be planted, at about two 
inches diſtance, putting each cutting ſo much into the 
earth, that only about two or _ inches of che 84 
may appear. 

As ſoon as they are planted gan a . watering, 
and this ſettles the earth cloſe about every plant. 

Then immediately place the pots in one of the common 
garden frames and put on the lights, but not _ cloſe, 
leaving a hand breadth or ſo open at top. 

After this, the cuttings are to be ſhaded with fine mats 
every day when the: ſun ſhines, till they are rooted; and 
mult be moderately watered every two days. sg 287} 
It is the beſt method to plant the myrtles and all other 
wins of green-houſe "OY in pots; and then; if they 

| . 4 | thould 
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ſhould / not happen tobe deuteccan scene The 45:0 
with:the\cortings can be moved inte the green ny 

The pots for: this purpoſe ſtioald befrather f Vi 10 1 
They muſt be filled with rich! eweth, 2 within half af 


or an inch of the brim; water them mederately eve Pad 
or three days, neee ii % Noni iss G45 3%: 


Succuleus Plant "Th F 
This is alſo proper time pil. ea ef moſt Kinds 
40 ſucculent plants. 21719 29281 GMB Bug Nnorads! 8 


Particularly cuphorbiuine v all the ſorts of Ktidbies, 
and ſedums; with the torch thiſtte; and the other kinds 


of cereuſes, and alſo. the Indian big ; and many other 
ſucculent kinds. 


The method of propagating theſe kinds of plants, ' is eaſy 


enough; and 1t 1s done W by enten pe and the 
management of them is this 


In the firſt place, it will be proper to obſerye, that the | 


cuttings of many of theſe kinds of plants' will take root 


tolerably free in a bed or pots of light compoſt, without 


the help of artificial heat; but yet the aſſiſtance of a 
moderate hot-bed would make them more certainly. take 
root; therefore it will be proper to Prepare a hot-bed. of 
moderate ſubſtance. *. 

This bed may either be made of dung or bark: bark 
is the beſt, but where that is not, dung will do. Make 
a bed for a one light box, or for ſome hand-glaſſes, and 
cover the dung four or five inches deep, with freſh earth. 

Next, let it be obſeryed, that, as many of theſe Ge, 

N plants differ widely in the manner of their growth, 
no particular length can be properly aſſigned the cuttings, 
but muſt be taken as they can be found, from two or three, 
to ſix, ſeven, or eight inches in length, according: to the 
growth of the particular plants. 
" - Having fixed upon the cuttings, let them, with a ſharp 
knife, be ſeparated, at one cut, from the mother plant, 
and let them be immediately laid in a part of the ſtove 
where the ſun can never come; and there let them lay till 
the bottom, or cut part, be dried, or healed, over; be- 
cauſe, if they were to be planted before that was effected, 
the moiſture from the enn would rot the 
that part. eNSb O93 N 

When they have lain ten or toctve Neve! they will be 
in a condition to be planted; then let ſome pots be filled 
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with ſome dry, light compoſt. This being done, plant 
the cuttings in the pots, and cloſe the earth well > ok 
he IO | 


Then immediately plunge the pots to their rims, in the 
hot-bed ; put on the glaſs; and ſhade them with mats, in 
the middle of ſunny days, till the cuttings are rooted, and 
give, now and then, a little water. | | ; 
But ſome of the hardieſt kinds of theſe plants, will take 
root in a common bed of rich earth, without heat; but, 
notwithſtanding, a moderate hot-bed will greatly promote 
the rooting of all the kinds. | Fa 


Watering the Green-Houſe Plants. 


In dry weather, the green-houſe plants in general, ſhould 
be very 'duly ſupplied with water, for this now becomes a 
very needful article to theſe plants. 

Some of the plants will require a little water, in dry 
weather, every day; particularly the plants in ſmall pots. 
Others will need a refreſhment every other day ; and 
ſome once in three or four days, according to the fize of 
the different pots, or tubs. Let them, therefore, be 
Jooked over every day, and let ſach as want it, be accord- 
iügly Topplted with that article. BO 

But let this be now particularly obſerved, in ſuch 
* where the plants afe expoſed to the full ſun; for, 
n fuch a fituation, the plants will want to be Very often 
watered. F | | a a 

Clear the Pots from Weeds. 

Let all the pots, or tubs, be now kept very clean; 
that is, let no weeds, or any fort of litter, be ſeen 
upon them. | | | 
Shifting into larger Pots. 


Where any of the green-houſe plants, young or old, 
are in want of larger pots, they may fill be removed 
into ſuch. Rs Fs | ol Re, 

In performing this operation, mind to take the plant 


cout of the preſent pot, with the ball intire ; and then, 


with a ſharp knife, pare off all the matted roots on the 
ſides and bottom of the ball of earth; and, at the ſame 


a” 


time, take away ſome of the old, boch from the fides and 


bottom of the ball. . 
The 
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. The ball 11 being thus trimmed, ſet the plant immediately 
t in the larger pot, and fill up all round witty _—_ freſh 
: earth, and then give ſome water. 

The pots are then to be removed to a place while ihe 
: plants ean be defended from boiſterous winds, and*ſhaced, 
the greateſt part of the day, from the: ſun. we! Pr 10 


Looſening and giving fame freſs Earth to the Pots 1 in genera, 


At this time, it will be proper to examine the earth in 
5 all the pots and tubs; and, where it is inclinable to bind, 
jet the ſurface be carefully looſened; to a little depth, 
breaking the earth ſmall with the hand; and add, at the 
ſame time, a little ſprinkling of freſh earth, and then lay 
the ſurface ſmooth. 
This little dreſſing will do the plants, at this time, more 
good than many people might think; but, in Particuler, 
to ſuch plants as are in ſmall pots. 
But this might now be practiſed on all the pots and tubs 


in general; and it would very much refreſh all the different 
ſorts of plants. 


1 


Propagate G 1 00 Plants by oper Se BY 


T TY is fill a proper time to make layers of many kinds 
of exotick ſhrubs. Let it be obſerved, it is the ſhoots of 
; the ſame ſummer's growth that are the moſt proper {cake 
to lay*now into the earth. _ 

Many ſorts may be propagated by that method, and 2 
trial may now be made, on ſuch kinds as you defire to 
encreaſe; but let it be done in the beginning of the 
month. 

By that method, you may propagate myrtles, jaſmines, 
pomegranates and grandillas; ; and ſuch like ſhrubs. 


* 1 yy. cud © 


8 


** 


Bud Orange and Lemon-T rees. a 


About the middle or towards the latter end of this 
month you may begin to bud orange and lemon- trees. 

Theſe trees are propagated by inoculating them upon 
ſtocks raiſed from the kernels of the ſame ſorts of fruit; 
theſe kernels mult be procured in the ſpring, and ſuch as 
are found in rotten fruit are as good or rather better than 
any for this purpoſe. 

Theſe kernels muſt be tabs” in the ſpring ; that i is, OY 
March, in pots of rich earth; the ſaid pots are to be 
plunged in a hot-bed : and in a month at fartheſt the 
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plants will come up, when they muſt be allowed ſome air 


and water at times; in ſix weeks or two months after the 
plants are up, they ſhould be tranſplanted. is 
They muſt be planted fingly, into halfpenny or three 


farthing pots, at the ſame time giving them ſome water; 
the ſaid pots are to be plunged into a new hot-bed, ob- 
ſerying to ive air by raiſing the glaſſes, and ſhade them 
in the middle of ſunny days; the glaſſes are to be kept 
over them conſtantly, till about the firſt or ſecond week 
in Auguſt, and then to be expoſed by degrees to the open 
air; this muſt be done by raiſing the elalles a good height, 
and afterwards taking them quite wax. 

With this management you may raiſe them to the height 
of eighteen or twenty inches by the middle of Auguſt; 
they muſt be moved into the green-houſe, about a week 
or ten days before Michaelmas, placing them near the 


windows. 


Theſe young plants will in the ſecond ſummer be fit to 


be inoculated, which muſt be in the third or fourth week 


in July, or firſt week in Auguſt : at the time of budding 
it will be proper to take them into a green-houſe, or 
where they can be defended from wet, and enjoy the 
Tight and plenty of air; when in the green-houſe, &c. it 
will be proper to turn that fide of the plant where the 
bud is from the ſun ; and if the ſun ſhines freely, upon the 


plants, it will be proper to ſcreen them with mats. during 


the greateſt heat. 


Some people, in order to make the buds take more free- 


Iy, plunge the pots into a moderate hot-bed, for a week 
or two. 

The plants muſt be kept in the green-houſe, all winter; 
but in the ſpring, about_the month of March, or April, a mo- 
derate hot-bed, in a glaſs caſe, muſt be made with bark, 
if it can be had; if not, a bed of hot dung; and lay ſome 
earth thereon to plunge the pots in: into either of theſe 
beds the pots are to be plunged ; obſerving, at this time, to 
cut the head of the ſtock off two or three inches above the 
bud. In this bed they muſt be well ſupplied with water, 
and there muſt be freſh air admitted every day, by raiſing 


or ſliding ſome of the glaſſes a little way open. By the 


middle or latter end of July, the buds will have made 


ſhoots perhaps a foot or eighteen inches, and ſome times 


two feet long,-or more, at which time you muſt allow them 
more and more free air every day; and ſo begin, in Auguſt, 
Fe | 2.45 tO 
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to expoſe them fully to harden them, ſo as to be able to 
tand in the green-houſe all winter among the other plants. 
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bot-houſe. 


CT E ERY calm and clear day, admit air freely into the 
x 


r now, as the pine-apples will begi n to ripen, freh 


Y 


air is a very neceſſary article. This is needful to improve 


the flavour of the ripening fruit, and alſo to promote the 
growth of thoſe which are fill ſwelling. _ 1 
The pines muſt alſo, in general, be very duly ſupplied 
with water. They will need it pretty often; but let mo- 
deration be at all times obſerved. _ V 
Zut, in particular, ſuch plants whoſe fruit are begin- 
ing to ripen, muſt be very ſparingly watered ; but it 
will, notwithſtanding, be proper to allow them ſome, tho? 
too much would very much debaſe the flavour of the fruit. 
According as the pine-apples ripen, and are cut, care 
muſt be taken immediately of the old plants, to, prepare 
them to produce ſome ſuckers, in order to raiſe a ſupply 
of young plants for a new plantation. „„ 
Therefore, as ſoon as the fruit is cut, let the pot, with, 
the old plant, be taken up, and let all the leaves be cut 
off, within about a hand's breadth of the top of the pot; 
and at the ſame time, pull off the under leayes round the 
bottom of the plant; and then take a little of the old 
earth from the top of the pot, and fill it up again with 
ſome freſh compoſt, and give ſome water, _ GE 
When this is done, the pot, with the plants, is to be 
immediately plunged to the rim, in a bark or dung bed, 
where there is a tolerable briſk heat; and, from time to 
time, moderately watered. _ | „„ 
The old plants, with this management, will ſoon put 
out ſome good fuckers; and when they are grown to the 
length of about four, five, or ſix inches, are then to he 
ing in the following manner: * | Tip 
Let them, as ſoon, as taken from the old plant, be laid 
in a ſhady part in the hot-houſe, and let them lie a few 


taken off from the mother plant, and prepared for plant- 


| days, till the bottom is become perfectly dry and firm; 


they are then go be planted, and the method i this} 
9 N 2 | | „F 7 oe 
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Get ſome ſmall pots, and fill them with the proper com- 
poſt: this done, let one ſucker be planted in each pot; 
fix it properly, and let the earth be well cloſed, and give 
each a very little water, juſt to ſettle the earth equally 


About the plants. | 
Then let the pots be directly plunged to their rims in 


the bark. There ſhould be a tolerable good heat to make 


them rie- b i one Ao ag. z 
But ſome gardeners, for want of other conveniences, 
make a bed of ſome new horſe dung, to ſtrike their ſuck- 
ers, and erowns, andꝭ it is a very good method. 


This bed ſhould be made for a one, two, or three, light 0 


frame, according to the number of plants. The bed muſt 
be made, at leaſt, two feet and a half, or three feet high; 
and as ſoon as it is made, put on the frame; ard, in five 
or fix days, or, at leaſt, when the burning heat is over, 
Jay in as much bark, either new or old, as will cover the 
bed all over, about five or ſix inches thick. 

Then, when the dung has warmed the bark, let the pots 
be plunged in it to their rims, and put on the glaſſes; 
obſerving to raiſe them a little every day, to let out the 
* and to admit air, and ſhade them from the mid- day 

un. 15 


Crowns of the Pine-Apple. 


The crowns which grow on the top of the pine-apples, 
ſhould, when taken from the fruit, be returned, in order 
to be planted. . 

Theſe generally make ſtrong and healthy plants: but 
before the crowns are planted, let them, as ſoon as taken 
from the fruit, be laid in a ſhady place, in the ſtove, and 

to remain till the bottom is quite dry, and then planted 
ſingly in ſmall pots and treated juſt in the manner as di- 


xeQted above, in the management of the ſuckers. 
Shifting the Succeſſion Pines. | 
Now ſhift the pines which are to produce fruit next ſea- 
ſon, into the pots where they are to remain, 
But this need not be done till the laſt week in the 
month. Therefore, by that time, let the pots, and a pro- 
per quantity of new compoſt, be provided, and brought 
to the place where the plants are: then, having all things 
ready, let the pots, with the plants, be taken up out of 
the bark, and let them be ſhifted according to the follow- 
ing method: | 


In 
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In the firſt Place, ee Md into the new 3 


4 | | the dep th of three or four inches. Then let the plant be 


Make out of its preſant pot, with: the ball, /if paſſible, 
intire, and place it immediately into the larger pot, and 


fill up round the ball with more of the compoſt, and let 
| the top of the ball be covered with it about an inch deep. 


In this manner, let the whole be ſhifted, and let them 
be immediately gently watered, and then -phange enraged 
directly again into the barg vad S Sam 

But the bark muſt firſt he firrrediup wich e the 


bottom; and, at the ſame time, about one third, or, at 


leaſt, one fourth part of new bark added, working both 
well. together; and then let the pots be plunged to their 


rims, and let them be placed in a regular manner; that 
is, place the largeſt e in the back 75 ana * on o 
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Wark to be dine in the Kitchen Garden. 
N OW prepare ſome good ground, where it was not 
an 


done laſt month, to ſow a full crop of winter ſpin- 


This muſt be done ſome time in the firſt, or ſecond week 
in the month. But in poor ground, and cold ſituations, 
the ſeed ſhould be ſown in the firſt week ; but in rich, 
warm ground, it ſhould not be ſown till the ſecond week 
in the month. Chooſe a piece of rich ground, that lies 
tolerably dry in winter. Let this be neatly dug, and im- 
mediately ſow the ſeed, and tread it in: and then rake 
the ground. | 
Obbſerve it is the prickly ſeeded kind that is to be ſown 
now, for this ſort will beſt endure the cold and wet in 
winter, | 

When the plants are come up, and got leaves an inch 
broad, or thereabouts, they muſt then be thinned, and 
cleared from weeds. This may be done, either by hand or 
hoe, obſerving to thin the plants regularly, leaving them 
the diſtance of four inches, or thereabouts, from one ano- 
ther; they will then have proper room to ſpread, and 
gather ſtrength, to be able to endure the cold. | 

Beſides, when ſpinage is allowed room to ſpread itſelf 
regularly, the plants will produce very large and thick 
leaves; and every ſuch leaf is worth three, that 1s pro- 
duced from ſuch plants as crowd one another, 


Cabbage Seed. 


Sow early cabbage ſeed: the proper ſorts to ſow now 
are the ſugar loaf, or early Batterſea kinds. 29 
But this ſeed muſt not be ſown until ſome time between 
the ſixth and twelfth of the month: nor muſt it be ſown 

later, there being an advantage in ſowing it juſt at that 
time; for, was the ſeed to be ſown ſooner, many of the 
plants would be apt to run to feed in March; and was it 
8 | to 
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to be ſown later in the month, the plants would not get 
proper ſtrength before winter. 4 | 

Therefore, at the time mentioned, dig an open ſpot of 
rich ground, and mark out beds, three feet fix inches 
broad; -then- ſow-the ſeed--moderately.thick,..aud.immedi- 
ately rake it in with a light and even hand. 

The ſeed of the long 1ided and other large late kinds 7 
cabbages may alſs be ſown in the beginning of this month. 

But the ſeed of the late kinds may be ſown five or fix 
days ſooner than the Vorkſhite and other early kinds of 
cabbages. | | 5 . 


- * 
#1 
— 


I 


Bracoli. 


Prepare ſome ground in the beginning of this month to 
plant out the ſecond crop of brocoli. An open ſpot, not 
ſhaded by trees, ſhould be choſen; and ſpread ſome 
thorough rotten dung over the piece, and dig it in, and 
this will be an advantage to the plants. N 7 

Theſe plants are now to be planted in rows, two feet 
aſunder, and allow twenty inches diſtance between plant 
and plant in the row, and give each plant a little water. 

Draw the earth about the ſtems of the brocoli which 
were planted out laſt month; for this will ſtrengthen ths 


plants, and promote their growth. 


Savoys . > 
Tranſplant ſavoys. Plant them in rows eighteen or 
twenty inches aſunder, and ſet the plants the ſame diſtance 
from one another in the row. This plantation will come 
in at a good time, and the plants will be in excellent order 
to ſupply the table after Chriſtmas | 2 ay 


Onions. | 
Get ready. ſome ground, where it was not done laſt 
month, to ſow ſome ſpring onions. ſs 
This muſt be done in the firit, but at fartheſt the ſecond 
week in the month: and for that purpoſe chooſe a clean 
dry-lying ſpot; and when the ground is dug, mark out 
beds three feet and a half or four feet broad; then ſow the 
ſeed tolerably thick, but as equally as can be; and rake 
it In evenly, that the plants may riſe regularly in every part 
of the bed. r Ea ieee eat 
Sow alſo ſome Welch onions : this is done in caſe the 
others ſhould be deſtroyed by the froſt, fer the Welch 
| | 14 | - onions 
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Sue Vill fur LIVING, Sa be reed winter g notwith” ! 
fa — we t e : ſometimes die d ewndto the 
gre ground in Ao November, the roots remain ound, 
nd 5 ens — |, {pgourt upoagain in about fix-woeks 
aſter the hes are decahed . 
Let this fort be alſo ſown-in;beds!as directed above, for 
ir is the f od; then a perſon can ſtand an the alleys 
en 65 reatlil y.weed and clean the: plants Without treading 
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Carrot ſeed. thou uld now be pu! to-raiſe ſome plants 
for ſpring uſe; but the Ted for this crop muſt not be ſown 
till the third or fourth week in this month. The plants 
raiſed from 150 ſowing 1 a & che, EM at an e 
ble time the ca | 7 30 ac 


CFE S 2 


HN Mals 1165 & Radiſh Seed. A #7 of 


Aeg ſeed may ſtill be ſown. Sow i it in an apen ſpat ; ; 
in dry 1 let, the bed be ſometimes watered, If 5 
158 ſow ibjs ed in, the. beginning, of the month, the 
1 TY hts Will be lay Aeon the middle of September; and 
that ſown about the middle, or towards the latter end, will- 
be fit to draw about Micheslmas, and will continue toleva=? 
bly good all October. nods 1 480 
as he proper ſore of radith. to Pn at this ti time, for, an au- 
ti mn crop, 1 is the ſalmon or ſcarlet kind. ; 


Colliflewer: Seed. ws $1 MLESHL 


Colliflower ſeed ſhould be ſown towards the ; Fry 5 of | 
this month, to raiſe ſome plants to produce: an early crop 
next ſummer. f | 

The proper time to \ ſow the ſeed i 18 WES time between 
the- eighteenth and twWenty-fourta of the. month; and a 
muſt not be ſown. ſooner than that time, , otherwiſe the 
plants will be apt to. button (as it is called) or flower. 1 in 
winter, or early in the ſpring; which flowers, never exceed 
the fizeofanordi! nary button; and thereby you are diſappoint- 
ed of having ah early crop, at the due ſeaſon ; therefore mark 
the time as oe. But, 1 order to have a more certain 
crop and regular fupply of coll; flo er 8 e proper, 
to ton ſome. fees at eee "his Md 


chick, and "take « care to T I it in regularly. i oe ut 
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rern, 
The firſt ſowing muſt be at the time aboye mentioned ; 


and the general rule is to allow che diſtance o 4 we Kor 
thereabouts between the fitſt and ſects twig 228. 


„A WEEK 
The firſt ſown plants are prineipally for the en og. 
and ſhould be planted out for good in te rr 4 
October, under hand glaſſes or bells. Some of the ſame 
plants may alſo, at that time, be planted” under e 
Wall, and there remain, without any other fheltet, luring 
the Winter. They will ſometimes ſtand it tolerably well; 
but, if you chooſe it, you may alſo at that titſie plant a 
parcel of the firſt ſown plants in frames. 1 
But the colliflower plants raiſed from the ſecond ſowing 
are properly to be the main. crop; and theſe, for their 
more certain preſervation, muſt, in the laſt week of Oc+ 
tober, be planted in frames,- and there remain (being oc- 
caſionally defended with glaſſes) all the winter. 


But here it will be proper to ſet down, in what manner 
the plants, both from the firſt and ſecond ſowing, ſhould 
be managed until they are fit to be-thnfplables” into the 
beds or places where they are to remain all winter. And, 
to begin with the ſeed, _ e 
That is to be ſown, as above directed, at two differ- 
ent times. At each time let a ſmall ſpot of clean rich 
ground be neatly dug, and mark out a bed about a yard 
or three feet and a half broad; immediately ſow the ſeed 
and rake it in with particular care; or otherwiſe, you may 
firſt rake the ſurface ſmooth, and then ſow the ſeed and 
ſift over it about a quarter of an inch of light earth. In 
dry weather let the bed be from time to: time moderately | 
watered, and this will make the plants come up ſoon, they 
will riſe equally, and all take a regular growth. | 
When the plants are come up, continue, in dry weather, 
to water the bed moderately, at leaſt every two days. 
Then, about the twentieth, or ſome time between that 
and the twenty-fifth of next month, the plants ſhould be 
pricked out from the ſeed- bed: at that time let another 
rich ſpot be dug for them in a\ſheltered ſituation; and 
mark out a bed the ſame breadth, or an old cucumber or 
melon bed will do: into either of theſe beds the plants 
are at that time to be pricked about two or thręeünghes 
apart, and fhaded from the ſun, and occaſionally, watered, 
But one thing is proper to be obſerved, in the manage 
ment of the * firſt own plants; and that is this, if the © 
; y pets LTFLOGEL Ay 2 FILL N 5 Hin e 85 . weatl e. 
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wenther ſhould at the abovr time prove cold, and at the 


fame: time the firſt fown. plants but backward an- their 
h, it willqn' that cafe be proper to make a flight bed 

bar dus to 17 Haney plants; rag which AS 
them greatly War od 28 „8085 3 Lu 
2 9T 9 — netiibe made jr LIE ag or atteen 
inches, at moſt, thick of dung: lay the thickneſs of ſix 
inches of haelt nnn we yes n _—_ 
a above. 95d 103. mti 161i) go 10. 
Ih either of thoſe. beds, the a to ile anteil 
the laſt week in October, or at fartheſt the firſt week in 
Ndvember, and then to be en into the _ 
Places. to ſtand the winter. 

The fürſt ſown plants, in particular, are at 6 chat time to 
e planted: ont for goed in rows, and covered with the 
bells, obſerving to place two or three of the ſtrong 
plants under each glaſs; the glaſſes to ſtand thirty inc * 
or three feet diſtance each way from one another. 
Iz be ſecond ſown plants are alſo, in the end of Oftober, 
or firſt week in November, to be-tranſplanted into their 
winter beds; at that time you are to obſerve, that if the 
Plants are backward'in their growth, it will be proper to 
make a bed ſor them in the following manner: 

Let a trench be dug about fix inches deep, and the 
n of a common cucumber, or melon frame, and the 
length of one, two, or more frames, according to the 
l of plants. 

Then get ſome new hot W and with this let a bed 
be made in the above trench, making it about a foot thick 


of dung, and lay thereon the depth of five, or fix inches 


of rich light earth, and here the plants are to be ſet in 
rows from the back to the front of che frame: plant them 
two inches and a half apart in the rows; allow the diſ- 
tance of three inches between row and row, and as 
ſoon as planted let them be moderately watered. 

Then put on the glaſſes; but obſerve, to leave this 
open about a hand's breadth, that the ſteam which the dung 
will occaſion, may freely paſs away; and when the plants 
have taken root, let the lights be taken Tir off every 
mild dry day. 

The plants, with the aſſiſtance of the above fight hot- 
bed, will ſoon take root; and if they are ſmall, will for- 
ward them greatly in their growth, ſo as to acquire a due de- 
bree of ſtrength, before the time of the ſevere weather begins. 
| Although, 
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Although Lohave mentioned the planting tſie above 
ist on a moderate hot-bed, yet, here there is nat 
dung to be conveniently had; or that che plants Are tol 
bly forward in their growth, they may be planted in a be 
of natural earth, defended, as above, with à frame and 
aſſes; but a little heat, jult to n the plants; will be a 
reat advantage. 315 75 30 5 1d! Rom 18 29341 
In one or other of theſe beds, che plants are to remain 
all winter; and are, during that time, to be defended, in 
rainy and ſevere weather, by putting on the glaſſes; but, 
in mild and dry days, no eovering muſt be over che g | 
they: muſt have the free air at all ſuch times. 
Theſe plants are to remain in this” bed, until che latter 
end of February, or beginning of March, but then to be 
tran ſplanted into the quarters of the kitchen garden at 


about thirty inches, or three ew Keane _ Weng Py 
one another, | 0 705 


e eee 


nd the plantations .of aſparagus be wat e and 
kept at this time perfectly free from weeds; in particular 
that which was planted in beds laſt March or April. a alg 
Alſo let the ſeedling aſparagus, which was ſown in the 
ſpring, be kept very clean; and this a W done oy A 
_ careful han weeding - ne Yo boyd. - 


t 12 179 131. 
Tranſplant Celery. . 


Tranſplant more celery. Let an open ſpat be. choſen; 
mark out the trenches, and prepare them, in the man- 
ner directed laſt month, Get the plants, cut off the tops 
of their leaves, trim che ends of their roots, and then 
plant one row in each trench. 

Obſerve to ſet the n four or five inches diſtant in 
the row. 

Immediately after they are planted, let thenn be vateg- 
ed; and, if che weather ſhould prove dry, the waterings 


muſt be repeated yy _ i: ——— 1 _ * 
have how's root. | na 


* 


nn 


Earth up | hot kak, : 22 


1 


Continue to earth up, as it advances in . 
celery which Was planted in trenches the two laſ months. 
Let this be done in dry weather; and, when the, plants 


are allo. 0 let the unn 4 well broken: then lay it 
<<. "Pp 


* 
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vp lighely tos the plants: Obſerve ti eurth them up a d ve 
heig hthl[@n each fide; take particular care mot to bre ok 
down their lane, and lſolnot to bury the heart ofotheſe 
plants. b .Owo} et 25K 


ee bas 83 "Yrtithoke Plants 993, 10: ndl 204: 
bt. L330 f | | 


l 993042 aommĩũ o “ 1971 AWOAId SH: nis; 
-1»Examine nowothe artichoke plants which were planted 
laſte March, or April, BR ain, {1949 579.903 00 Jtym vor; ; 
i: ucMeny: of theſe: plants: willnow be.in fruit z;and;obefides 
the principal onitop fruit; there will riſe, many fmalliheads 
er duckers 70 N A the ſtems ; hut, in order — 
encourage the principal head to grow to a large ſize, al 
theſeſide ſhoots ſhould: be Tae. an 0 bags: 
This is conftantly praiſed by perſons who prefer one 
large handſome head to three or four ſmall ones; but 
when you practiſe this, the fuckers ſhould always be taken 
off, before: they exeeed the ſize of an egg; and theſe are 
in ſome families dreſſed and eaten. df 
Remember, as ſaid laſt month, to break down the ſtems 
of the artichokes, as ſoon as you cut the fruit. 
| | Small Sallad Seed. . 
No ſow fmall ſallad ſeeds, ſuch as muſtard; ereſſes, 
radiſh, rape and turnep. N 91S 3193 19h 2401 72 H 
Wben a conſtant ſupply of theſe are wanted, there 
ſhould be a little ſeed of each kind ſown once every week. 
1” Let them be fown in a ſhady border: draw ſhallow drills, 
ſow the ſeeds pretty thick, and cover them about a'quarter 
of an inch; in dry weather they muſt be duly watered. 
131185 | Lettuce. Seed. 311 
So lettuce ſeed, at two different times this month. 
Tbe proper ſorts are, coſs and Sileſia, the brown Dutch, 
and common cabbage lettuce are alſo very proper kinds 
to be ſown at this time. F 
The firſt ſowing is to be performed ſome time before the 
tenth of the month, and is to raiſe plants for ſupplying 
the table in October and November; the ſecond ſowing 
muſt be done ſome time between the eighteenth and 
ftwenty- fourth of the month; and the plants raiſed from 
this ſowing are to be planted out upon warm borders in 


34 it 


? 


| order to ſtand the winter,” to ſupply the table next April 
| and May. . 855 a 
od 8 NA | | SÞ 
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„Let each ſort:6f2 this ſeed/cbe ſuwirſſephrate; talen care 
to Take!itoin evenly! g; andꝗ in dryer; it willhe prot 
per tolovaterꝭ the: bed dor border mb and then he rE ve 
eed is ſown. bs g * . * : gs beat 
But ſome of the plants raiſed. from the ſecond fowing, 
particularly the bonn Bi 1 cabbage — 
tuce, may When fit; be plantedb in ſhaſlow frames Where 
they muſt be covered every night, and in allwetz! or other 
dad cold weather, with therglaſſes; in hard frofÞ they muſt 
alfoſhaveia thick covering of dry liiter, ſuch as fta, fern, 
laid over the glaſſes, and about the outſides of the frfhmes. 
If thub properly managed; they will be tblerably well vab- 
baged by February; at wlüch time they will be eſtetmed 
a great rarity and highly acceptable. 
FTranſplaht ſome of the lettuces which were ſown laſt 
month, to ſupply the table in autumn. 
Let theſe 12 planted ten or twelve inches aſunder, in a 
rich ſpot, and give them directly a Hittle water. Inedry 
weather, they muſt be watered as occafion requires] till 
they have taken oo. 29H004913T6 ar -26 


3 Dieſtrey Meeds. 

Take care now to deſtroy weeds in every part,, among 
all the crops: let this always be done in due time before 
the weeds get to any great head, and take particular care 

that none ſtand to ſeed. ben „ ba e 5d Dzodt + 
This ſhould be well obſeryed in every part of the ground; 
not only among äll the crops, but alſo in ſuch vacant 
pieces of ground as have been lately cleared from ſum- 

mer crops. ö 5 
For every weed that is ſuffered to ſtand to ſcatter its 
ſeeds upon the ground, lays the foundation of hundreds 
for the year to come; therefore every opportunity ſnould 
be taken to deſtroy them before they arrive to that ma- 

turity. Staig ids 18 H Sd 
This äs eaſily done if taken in time, and particularly 
iz all ſuch; places where thete is room to bring in a hoe; 
with aſharp hoe, taking advantage of dry days, a perſon 
may ſoon go over a great deal of ground. 
Never lader large weedsſ to lie upon any ſpot of ground 
wbenꝗthey have at any time been hoed down, but rake 
| ; themoup3ziand alſo clear them aW . 
| : | 1 VSM bus 
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 Tranfol ant FAS parcel of endive.. Chooſe : an ope 
ſpot, and let it be properly dug; then get ſome of the 
ſtrongeſt plants, trim the extreme end af their roots, 
and the tops of their leaves a little, and _ plant them 
twelve inches each way from one another. 

Water them as ſoon as planted ; and, i in dry weather, 
let the waterings be repeated once eyery two or three days. 
until the plants have taken root 

The endive which was planted out in 2 will, about 
the middle, or towards the latter end of the month, be full 

rown, and the plants ſhould be tyed up to promote their 
lanching. 

Chooke a dry day to do this work; then get ſome freſh 
bals, examine the plants; and let a parcel of the largeſt 
be tyed, obſerving to ather the leaves up regularly in the 
band; and then, with a piece of the baſs, tye them to- 
ier! in a neat manner; but do not tye them too ſtrait. 


Onions. 
Examine the crops of onions: when their leaves begin 


do fall and wither, the roots have had their full growth, 
and muſt then be taken up. Let this be done in dry 


weather, immediately ſpread the roots to dry, and 


manage them as directed laſt month. 


| Garlick and Shallots. | 
.Garlick and ſhallots muſt alſo be taken up as ſoon as 


| they have had their proper growth. This is alſo known 
by their leaves, which, when the roots have done drawing 


nouriſhment, will begin to wither, 

_ Gather herbs to diſtil. This muſt * e 1 the 
plants are in flower, becauſe they are then juſt in their 

rime. 

- Gather alſo herbs to dry, to ſerve the family in winter, 
They muſt be cut in a dry dey, and immediately ſpread to 
dry in an airy room; but lay them out: of the reach of the 
ſun. When properly dried, tye them in Ins ns 
hang them up in a dry room till wanted. 


Shes a oleauort Plants. 


Examine the colewort plants ei were 1 laſt 


month let them be looked over; about the middle, or 
towards 


towards the latter end, of this month; and ſee, where 
the plants ſtand very chick, to let ſome be drawn out re- 
gularly, and plant them into another ſpot. zublg last T 
Let them be planted in rows, ten or twelve: inches aſunys 
der; and ſet the plants fix inches diſtant in the row. 
By this practice, the plants remaining in the ſeed- beds 
will have more room to grow; and. thoſe: which are now 
tranſplanted, will come into uſe three or four weeks ſooner 
than the plants which are left in the ſeed- bed until next 
month. | . | M21 23.4.0 14. * 284i 1 oN ; 11. {7 
bas eb Propagate Sweet Herbs. 4 
Propagate, where wanted, the different forts of aromatick 
plants: the ſlips, or'cuttings, of many forts, may ſill be 
planted, and will grow. | 
Particularly the ſlips of ſage, hyſſop, maſtich, and marjo- 
rum, will till ſacceed ; but muſt be planted in the be- 
ginning of the month. The ſlips, or cuttings, muſt be 
about fix or ſeven inches long, and muſt be planted in a 
ſhady border, putting each cutting two parts out of three 
into the earth; and, in dry weather, duly water them. 
Plant alfo, where wanted, cuttings of lavender, rue, 
and roſemary: and you may alſo plant cuttings of worm- 
wood and ſouthernwood. | n fig: Aya 
_ "Theſe cuttings ſhould alſo be from about ſix to eight, 
or nine inches, in . planted in a ſhady border; 
and occaſionally watered. 19, Wi 4 


Management of Aromatick Plants. 

Now, in the beginning of this month, it will be proper 
to cut down the decayed flower ſtems of many kinds of 
aromatick plants; ſuch as hyſſop, ſavory, lavender, and 
all other ſach like kinds. If ha 
At the ſame time, it will be proper to fhorten all 
the ſtraggling and other young ſhoots, in order to keep the 
plants within due compaſs ; which alſo will make them 
produce numbers of new ſhort ſhoots, and they will, by 
that means, form cloſe ſnug heads, before winter. 

But this work fhould, if poſſible, be done in a moiſt 
time, and with a pair of garden ſhears : let the decayed 
flower ſtems, and the young ſhoots, or branches, be trim- 
med pretty cloſe. . „ 
The plants, after this, will ſoon begin to put out new 
Fhoots; and theſe will get ſtrength, and make the plants 
appear neat all winter. 8 Haba 
| | | Gathering 
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freak 4 | Gathering Seeds. n 
Sather ſeeds, in due time;:according-as they Hpen- 

Let this be done in dry days zoand as ſoon as they ire 
cm, ſpread them upon mats, or cloths, to dry and harden.” 
But they muſt be ſpread here rain, if it ſhould happen. 
cannot touch them; and let them be now and then turn- 
ed : HE n it has lain a fortnight, or thereabouts, to dry, let 
it be beaten, er rubbed out, and well cleanedd. 
Then ſpread the feed thin upon cloths, in a dry but 
ſnady place; where let it lie a day or two to harden it 
properly; it is then to be put up in bags, or boxes. 
1 ERipening Melos. 8 | 
Take particular care now of the ripening melons; if 
there ſhuuld, at this time, happen to be much rain, the 
roots of the plants, and all the beſt fruit, muſt be well 
_ defended from it; and this is to be done by the methods 
propoſed ſor their protection laſt month. By | 
ea eee YE "Cucumber Plant. | 

Cucumber plants alſo demand good attention at this 


time; particularly the principal crop, which were ſown in 


4 


the open ground, to produce fruit to pickle. 4 
Theſe plants, for one thing, muſt, in dry weather, be 
remtkably well ſupplied with water. They will ftand in 
need of this, in a dry time, at leaſt, three or four times a 
week. Let them not want for moiſture, in dry weather, 
and the plants-will not fail to produce fruit abundantly. 
Let the plants be alſo looked over, in a regular manner, 
about three times a week, in order to gather the young 
fruit according as it becomes fit for the purpoſe of pick- 
ling; for when once the fruit are come to the proper ſize, 
they will ſoon grow too large for that uſe. 
| Sowwing Tarneps. | ads toda 
This is ſtill a 3 to ſow turneps for 2 late cro { 
But let the ſeed, if poſſible, be'fown in the firſt or ſecond _ 
week in the monith, and there will be no fear of ſucceſs; 
but I would not adviſe to ſow the ſeed later than the third 
week in the month, for that which is ſown after that time 
—_—— — 5 
Hoe an + rs turneps which were ſown laſt month. 
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be done, before: they plants are tod far advanced in chair 
3 this a owl ways be »begund when the 
rough leaves of, the plants are about chen breadthpf a. 
man's thumb; then the wWorle can be done with pena 
and- Tegularity>: - „n 5d mon: 301 bas mor.) f 20 
Let the plants be thinned out to the diſtance of about 
fix or Eight inches. 2 lr 5 410; badadtur te yaonf5d 5. T7 
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Leg over vines again, both ! in We 1849 on 
walls, and let them be once more cleared from a” 
uſeleſs ſhoots. ' | 

All ſhoots whatever, that have. been lately produced,” 
either from the old or young wood, muſt now be entirely 
diſplaced ; for ſuch are quite uſeleſs, and, if left, would 
darken the fruit very much, and greatly retard its g N 
therefore let all ſuch ſhoots 'be rubbed of. quite clots, | 

Examine alſo, at the ſame; time, with, good attentſon, 
all the bearing, and other proper ſhoots; and, where any 
bave ſtarted from their places, let pr be immediately 
faſtened cloſe to the wall, or ſtakes, i in their proper dircc- . 
tion, This ſhould, at all times, be duly obſeryed, that 
every ſhoot and branch of fruit may have an equal ad- 
vantage of fun and air to ripen them, . 

Likewiſe, examine the fruit; and, where the W : 
arè entangled in each other, or with. the ſhoots, let them 
be relieved ſo that every bunch eee bang in its proper 
poſition. 

You may now, if you chooſe ir, in the beginning of this 
month, top all the ſhoot that have fruit on them, and all 
others that have Pugs, above the 1 obige wall, or "IB * 
way beyond Eg 999 bounds. ..: .. 


2435 * 75) þ Deſtroy Wilts, e ; rt $5 1275 
Deſtroy 3 erg rows A * EET 
and let halt always. be cut down as ſoon as; they appear 3 
then rake the ground, clear. the ſür fa e from the 24 


weeds, and all manner of rubbiſh, 
35 | Keeping 


\ 
1 


grapes; and unleſs the ſurface be always kept ſo, particu- 
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Keeping the ſurface of the ground in vineyards perfectly 
clear from weeds, and free from rubbith of every ſort, is 
a very great advantaye to the growth and ripening of the 


larly at this ſeaſon, the bunches of theſe fruit will never 

2 H194045 9640, 300,41 EP 

A perfect clean ſurface in the vineyard anſwers, in a 

great degree, the purpoſe of a wall, by returning the ſun's 

heat upon the vines and fruit. S 
Where weeds are permitted to grow, no reflexion of 


heat can come from the ſurface ; but, on the contrary 


moiſt yapour ariſes between the rows, and about the plants 


and fruit, which very much retards the growth and ripen- 
ing of the grapes. 1 


Mall trees. 


Wall- trees ſtill demand attention; particularly, peach, 
nectarine, and ſuch like kinds. 8 | 

Let them be once more carefully looked over, and fee 
whether all' the branches and ſhoots remain ſecure in their 
proper places. Where any have been difplaced by winds, 


or other accidents, let them be nailed up again in a ſecure 


and neat manner; and where any of the ſhoots are looſe, 
or project conſiderably from the wall, let ſuch alſo be 
nailed in cloſe and ſecureax. r i 
To have the ſhoots all lay cloſe and regular to the wall, 

is a very great advantage to the fruit; and, beſides, it 
looks decent. | 25 

Likewiſe obſerve, at the ſame time, where any ſtrag- 
gling ſhoots: have been lately produced; and let all ſuch. 


be now taken off, that there may be no uſeleſs wood to 


darken the ripening fruit too much from the ſun. 


Cleaning i be Border ahaut the Fruit- trees. 


Let all the fruit- tree borders be now kept remarkably 
clean: let no weeds grow, nor ſuffer any kind of litter to 
be ſeen upon them. | | 
By keeping theſe borders neat, it is not only agreeable, 
in the greateſt degree, to the eye, but a clean ſmooth ſur- 
face, throws up a reflexion of the ſun's heat, on the tree, 
which certainly greatly promotes the ripenjng and im- 
Proves the flavour of the fruit, | | EF 294,” 


Fige 


neg Taz Faun Gan v. _ 


ane Fig Z g-trees. 


| Tate care of 3 the figs ill now 7 — full 
| 0p and will begin to ripen, and. hos LAY 
re of ſun to give them a true flavour. 
All the ro ſhoots muſt therefore be now laid. in cloſe 
to the wall: but take care to uſe the knife on theſe trees 


but very little at this time. Cut off no ſhoots but ſuch as 
directly foreright; therefore lay in all the fair grow- 


ing ſide. ſhoots, for theſe are to bear the fruit next year. 
As theſe trees produce their fruit upon none but the 
year old ſhoots, it is the ſafeſt way to leave enough at 
this time, for what is not wanted to lay in at the general 
ſeaſon of pruning, can at that time be eaſily cut away. 
But, whatever you do, be ſure not to ſhorten any of the 


ſhoots, but lay in every one at full length, for the ſhoots. 


of theſe trees muſt never be ſhortened. 
Obſerve to lay them in regularly, not acroſs one 
another, and let them be well ſecured, for the wind and 


rain has great power over theſe trees on account of their 


broad leaves. 
Budde Trees. 


Go over the ſtocks or trees which were budded th July, 
and let all the bandages be looſened. 

This ſhould always be done in about every three weeks, 
but never exceed a month, aſter the buddin g is performed ; 


otherwiſe the ſap will be ſtopped i in its regular courſe, and 


the parts about the bud will be pinched, and will ſwell ir- 
regularly, and not one bud in five fucceed. 


Likewiſe examine that part of the ſtock below the bud, 


and when there are. any ſhoots n forth in that Place, let 
them be taken off cloſe. 


Budding, e. 


Budding may ſtin be performed, but this muſt be done 


in the beginning of the month, 


. Deſending Wall-fruit from Inſect, We. * 


N to defend the choice wall- fruit from inſeQs 
and birds. ; 


Birds are to be kept off dy firing up nets before“ the 


trees of ſuch fruit as they would eat. This is a ſure defence 
againſt theſe devourers ; therefore it will be well worth 
ane for ſuch perſons as have nets to fix them up before 

ſome 
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ſome of the choiceſt fruit, particularly grapes, figs, and 
late cherries io n 4 rt 5 40 


Waſps and flies are alſo to be guarded againſt, for theſe -_ 
inſeQs will deyour the moſt delicate fruit at a ſurprixing 
rate, and, if not preverited, make great havockk. 

The only method to prevent this, is, to continue to 
place baits in different parts of the trees to catch them; 
that is, let a quantity ef vials be filled with ſugar-water, 
and hang three or four in each of the principal trees; this 
will greatly protect the fruit, for the ſueetneſs of the wa- 
ter will entice the inſects to neglect it, and they will 
continually hover about the mouth of the vials, num- 
bers will daily creep in to drink, and when once 8 en- 
ter, s one in a hundred can get out © again. $219 
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AKE care now of tbe annual plants in pots ; they 
4. muſt in dry weather be well ſupplied with water: 
let them be watered at leaſt three or four times a week. 

Support them well with handſome ſtakes, and let the 
ſal ks or ſtems. of the plants be ubacly tied to rn aceord- 
ing as they advance in height. & TI” 2 

When dead leaves appear on theſe ky let them be 
immediately taken off, for nothing looks worſe,” therefore 
keep the pots always very clear from weeds. 


Water perennial Plants, 


hk dry weather give water alſo pretty often to all the 
perennial flower plants in pots. asg £4, 

But this muſt be done in general ;. chat is, thoſe plants 
which are paſt flowering will want Vater as well as thoſe 
which are ſtill to bloom. eboſtit f eich 75! 

Take care now of all ſuch pevendigt: plams in pots a8 
have done blowing; let the ſtalks when the flowers decay 
be immediately cut down; looſen the earth in the top of 
the pot, take ſome out, replace it with the ſame quantity 
of newy, and then ſet the Pots in a 1105 plot for the re- 
ind ef the ſummer.. 
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Now is 
Howering fibrous rooted plants: this is to bes done by 
Nipping and parting the robots; and the proper time td be- 
gin to do it is about the middle of the-month,!! 5 375” 
Many forts may now be encreaſed bythat method; par- 
ticularly, the double roſe campion and catchfly, double 
ſcarlet lychnis, and double rocket; alſo the double 

ragged robin, batchelors button, and ſeveral} 


like kinds of fibrous rooted perennialss. 
The method is this: where the plants 
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the proper time to encreaſe many of the double 


have gro 


145 


210 


other Tack 


. 


un into 


large tufts, let the whole of each root be taken up entirely 
out of the earth: then let it be parted; but, in parting 
them, take care to do it in ſuch a manner as every plant 
or ſlip ſo ſeparated may be properly furniſhed with roots. 
When the root is thus parted into ſeveral ip 


plants, let the roots of every ſuch ſlip or plant 


sor diſtinct 


e trimmed; 


that is, cut off the ends of the roots, pick off any dead or 
broken leaves, and then plant them. 


They muſt be planted in a ſhady border, or where they 


can be occaſionally ſhaded with mats. Let them be ſet 
about fix inches apart, cloſe the earth well about 
them, and give them ſome water. Some of the ſtrongeſt 
ſlips may be immediately planted, again in the borders. 
Let the waterings be occaſionally; repeated, till the 
plants are rooted, and alſo during the ſummer. FEY 


_ Theſe will all take root in à very ſhort time, 
ſtrength, and make tolerable good plants by the latter end 


get 


of October: at that time they may be taken up with balls, 
and planted ſome into pots, and the reſt into borders: they 
will all blow next ſummer. 


For that purpoſe, provide a quantity o 
let this be ſifted, © otherwiſe broken ve 


o 


* 


5555 Auricula Plants. 
The auric 


ula plants in pots ſhould, 
month, be ſhifted into freſh earth; J!, - 


ſome time i 


5 the hands, and then be laid ready. L 


When this is done, take up the pots on 


3 


e by one 


n this 
f freſh compoſt; 
ry ſmall between 


ae 2 


, and 


kick es all decayed deve from the planes 3 then turn the 
8 plants out of the pots, take moſt of the earth from its 
roots, and let all the fibres be trimmed! this done, fill the 


pot nearly with the compoſt, immediately ſet the plant in 


the 
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the middle, cloſe the earth well about it, and fill up the 
pot properly with more compoſ. 

When the whole are thus planted, let them be moderately 
watered, and ſet the pots on a ſhady place, or ſhade them 
occaſſonallywith mats, and water them in dry weather till 


the plauts have taken rot. 
+ + Seedling Auriculas, &c. 

The ſeedling auriculas, and polyanthuſes, ſhould now, 
where it was omitted laſt month, be pricked out from the 
r e 

Dig for them a bed or border in a warm ſituation, 
rake the ſurface even, and then put in the plants, about 
three or four inches aſunder. Take particular care to 
cloſe the earth very well about them, and give them a mo- 
derate watering. . | | | 
The waterings muſt, if the weather ſhould prove dry, 
be repeated moderately every other day till the plants have 
taken freſh root. g | | | | 


- 


| Auricula Seed. | 
This is a good time to ſow auricula ſeed ; and it will 

alſo be proper to ſow the ſeed of polyanthuſes. — 
Theſe ſeeds ſhould now be ſown in boxes or large pots. 


For that purpoſe, fill ſome pots or boxes with light earth 


about the middle or latter end of the month. Let the 
feeds be ſown pretty thick, and cover them about a quar- 
ter of an inch deep} I F 
The boxes or pots muſt then be ſet where only the morn- 
ing ſun comes, ſtand there till the end of the next month, 
and then be removed where they can have the full ſun. 


Carnation Layers. POR Pos 


Carnation layers, that have been layed five or ſix 
weeks, will be well rooted, and ſhould be.cut from the 
old root, and planted into beds or pots. 1 

But in order to protect the layers more readily in winter, 
it will be adviſeable to plant a parcel of the beſt plants in 
ſmall pots, particularly ſome of the choiceſt kinds. 

For that purpoſe, let a quantity of penny or halfpenny 
pots be procured, and fill them with good earth; then take 
off the layers, trim their tops a little, cut off the 
bottom of the ftalk cloſe to the ſlit part, plant one layer 
in each pot, and immediately give a little water. 2 

5 = | Fo Then 
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Then ſet all the pots in a ſhady ſituation, and give wa- 
ter as occaſion requires till the plants have all fairly taken 
root. 1 Q.. "ham f) e900 £00353; ADE 13-129 { 

When the plants are firmly rooted, let the pots be then 
removed into a more open fituation, -and remain there 
until the latter end of October: à bed sf dry compoſt 
is, at that time, to be prepared, the breadth and length 
of a common frame; the bed muſt be prepared with 
ſome dry and light earth and a quantity of coal afhes, 
mixing all well together, and raited at leaſt four inches 
above the common level of the ground: when thus pre- 
pared, put on the frame, then plunge the pots to their 
rims in the bed, as cloſe together as can be; for here the 
plants are to remain all winter, and to be defended in bad 
weather with glaſſes. | | 138 

But the glaſſes are only to be put on in ſevere froſts, 
ſnow, and much rain; and muſt be taken off conſtantly in 
mild and dry weather. | _— 

Note, Where frames and glaſſes are wanting, the pots 
may at the above time be plunged in a bed prepared 
above: then place fome hoops acroſs the bed; and 
Having fome good thick mats always in readineſs, let 
theſe be drawn over the hoops to ſhelter the plants in bad 17 
weather. | | ny 
B y plunging the pots into the bed of compoſt, it pre- i 
ſerves the plants more ſecurely from froſt, for it then can- 
not enter at the ſides of the pots to hurt the roots. 3 

The plants are to remain in this bed, and in the ſame 
pots, till the latter end of February, or firſt week in | 
March; theyare then to be turned out with the ball of earth W 
to their Toots, and planted into the large pots where they it 
are to blow. ' | | | 

But the common carnation layers, that are intended to - WW 
be planted 'in the borders, ſhould be managed in this 13 


manner. | | | _—_ . 

When the layers are well rooted, they are then to be ſepa- 1 
rated from the old plants, trimmed as above directed; i 
and planted in a bed or border of rich earth. Let them be 'F 
ſet about fix inches diſtance every way from one another, 15 
and directly watered, and the waterings muſt be occaſi- 1 


nally repeated, and the plants muſt be ſhaded from the mid- 
day ſun till well ropted. N 
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uy hyg or hx, weeks ago, aud. manger. them. as di- 
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Nos fow ſeeds of bulbous flower roots. The roper 
time to do this, 1s ſome time between the twentleth and 
laſt day of the month. 

ITpe ſorts Proper to be ſown, are tulips, hyacinths, nar- 
ciſſus's, i s, crown imperials, fritillarias, and lillies, the 
Teeds of martagons, crocuſſes, and ſome other bulbs. 

Theſe ruth may be ſown either in beds or in boxes; 
the. convenience of boxes is, they can be remoyed readily 
to a different ſituation as the ſeaſon requires. The boxes 
for this purpoſe muſt be about fifteen or eighteen inches 
broad, and ten or twelve deep. 

"They muft be filled, within an inch and an half of the 
0p, eln fine light earth, making the top ſmooth ; ; then 

w the ſeeds t ereon moderately thick, and cover them 
with ſifted earth about half an inch deep. 
The boxes are then to be moyed to, a fomewhat ſhady 
ſituation, and if the weather prove dry muſt be at time 
lightly watered : they are to fland there till the latt od 
of September, and then be e to a warm part of cb che 
garden. 

But theſe ſeeds may alſo, if; you chooſe it, be ſown ' in 


3 mY 


beds of light earth, and will ſucceed tolerably well. The 


beds muſt be prepared in a dry warm fituation, and ſhguld 
be about three feet broad. 


The boxes or beds muſt be defended i in winter from fe- 
you froſts and great ſnows ; and this is to be done by lay- 
ig ory litter over and about the outſides of the boxes, or 

on e ſurface of the beds. 

$5 plants will begin to appear about, the latter 4. . 
next March, and mult be then kept clear from weeds, and 
in — weather refreſhed pretty 0 ten with water.. 
In 
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are then to be managed as the other 0 | 
But it will be ſeveral years before ſome © Fhe roots ar- 


IR of ſtripes. 
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In June or July their leaves will decay, and then the 


ſurface of the earth muſt be cleared from weeds and litter, 


and about half an inch of freſh earth firewed'over the for- 


face of the box or bed. 


Thus let them remain till the Game time the pong 


mer, and then it will be proper to tranſplant th em. 


Then, at that time, prepare a bed or two in a clean 


dry lying ſpot, and where the earth is light, and each bed 


to be three feet broad. 
Then take up the roots out of che ſeed -bed, and imme- 


diately plant them into the beds prepared for them; let 


them be ſet in rows: the rows to be four inches ander, 
and the roots to be ſet about two inches and a half apart 
in the row. 

The moſt ready method will be to draw neat drills with a 
ſmall hoe, making them about two inches deep, and 


place the roots in the drills at the diſtance above directed, 
and draw the earth over them, covering them the depth. 


of two inches. 

The next ſummer, at the ſame time, the roots are to 
be removed 91 and muſt then be ſet four inches eac 
Way apart. 


Thus theſe ſtedling⸗ are to be treated every ſummer 
till they are brought to a ſtate of perfect flowering; ob- 


ſerying, at each removal, to allow more and more room, 
When they are brought to a condition of flowering, they 
14 roots. 
rive to that, ſtate, particularly the tulips, which never be- 
gin to ſhew a flower till the fixth or ſeventh year; but the 
advantage 'of raiſing this root in particular from ſeed, is, 
that when the ſeedlings are raiſed to a flowering tate, and 
begin to break into ſtripes or variegations, there will every 
year appear among them many new flowers. _ 
This is the advantage of railing them from ſeed; and 
Ukstwiſe among the new flowers, there 111. ſometimes be 
ſome that greatly excel, Ld the luſtre Kew and FO 
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Sow allo anemonie ſeed, and the ſeeds a lets, 
and ſpring cyclamons. 


It will be molt adviſeable to fow. theſe ſeeds ; principally f 


in dane; or large wide mouthed pots. 
0 The 
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The boxes or pots, with heſe ſeeds and plants, when 


weak. 
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, The pots or boxes are to be filled with rich, but very 


light earth; the ſeeds are to be ſcattered on pretty thick, 
and covered lightly;'with ſifted earth, not more than a 


quarter of an inch deep- | A 


they are come up, are all to be managed as above directed 
in the management of the ſeedling bu lbs. 
„ % Rode. c no fin, 
This is ſtill a proper time to remove crown imperial 
roots, and alſo the roots of martagons and red lilies ; the 
ſtalks and leaves of white lilies alfo now decay, and that 
is alſo the moft proper time to remove theſe bulbs. 


When the roots are taken up, the off-ſets muſt be all 


Jeparated from them; and when this is done, the principal 
roots may either be planted again now in the proper places, 
or may be dried and cleaned, and put up till October, and 
then: ante“! e 
But the beſt of the off-ſets ſhould be planted in nurſery 
beds, each ſort ſeparate, and there to remain a year or two. 


HY Bulbous and Perſian Iriſes. 5 
Remove alſo the roots of bulbous and Perſian iriſes 


where it was omitted laſt. month; and the bulbs of nar-' 


ciſſuſes, ſpring crocuſes, and jonquils, may alſo fill be 
removed, as may the roots of fritillarias. 5E ut 

It is neceſſary to take the beſt ſorts of theſe and other 
ſuch like bulbs up at leaſt once every two years, in order 
to ſeparate the encreaſed parts or off. ſets from the larger 
or principal root; and it ſhould always be done as ſoon as 
the flower and leaves fade, or at leaſt in a ſhort time after ; 
for at that period the roots are at reſt, and draw no nou- 
riſhment, but will bear removal without the leaſt check. 


But on the contrary, when the roots. are permitted to. 


remain in the ground any conſiderable time after the decay 
of the ſtalk and leaves, they would all ſend out new fibres, 


and even at that time, begin to form the bud for the next 


year's flower; and if the roots were after that to be taken 
up, it might receive-ſo great a check by the removal, that 
ſome ſorts would not produce flowers the ſucceeding year ; 
or, atleaſt, if they did, the flower would be very poor and 
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Tranſplant ese 1117 . 1 1112 


e tautplast | ie nurſery beds ſuch ſeedlings, as walls, 
2 and ſweet-williams, alſo colambines, ſeabiouſes, 
and other ſeedling perennial and dieunia] n as are ain 
remaining in the ſeed bed... MOD, 248 Kn 

Theſe ſhould be tranſplanted in moin weather, and the 
ſooner the better, that the plants may have time to root 
and get ſome ſtrength before winter. Let a border be dug 
for them, or elſe dig ſome beds three feet broad, and im- 
mediately put in the plants about ſix inches diſtance from 
one another, and let them be directly watered. 

When the plants have ſtood in the above beds, or hep 
ders, two months, or thereabouts, they may then be tranſ- 
planted into the places where they are to remain to blow. 1 


Clip Hedges, 


Now clip or trim hedges; all ſorts may now be 1 
ſuch as holly, yew, hornbeam, elm, kn and alſo Worn 
and all other ſorts. 

This is the only proper ſeaſon to trim ſuch 2 as 
are only clipped but once a year, becauſe thoſe hedges that 
are trimmed now will not puſh out any more ſhoots' to 
ſignify this ſummer ; ſo that they will not want n 
again till next year. * 

But ſuch hedges as were clipped in the beginning or 
middle of laſt month or before, will want vier r again 
in the middle or latter end of this month. y 


2 ut Box and Thrift. 


Cut box edgings, but this ſhould be done in moiſt wea- 
35 keep theſe edgings cut pretty low, and do not let 
them grow too "Sh. | 

Edgings of thrift ſhould alſo at this time be trimmed a 
little, for they will now begin to VA, it; that is, cut off 
all. the decayed flower- ſtalks, and when the fides have 
grown uneven, let them alſo be cut, which you may do 
with a pair of garden ſheers. _ 

Let the ſheers for this purpoſe - be ground very ſharp at 


the points, that you may be able to cut the ſides l 
neat, | 
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Noa Groſ*. 


Continue to mow graſs walks and lawns, and let this be 
done Once a week Or thereabouts. W054 1318373 


Let theſe walks and lawns be alſo often poked: and rolled; 


and this is almoſt as neceſſary to be done as mowing, to 
1 the n n clean and Heat. 


Gravel Walks. Arno 55 


Gravel walks ſhould always be kept very oe From 


weeds, and litter, wind thals: wolln A gi —_—_ rolled at 
Jeaſt twice a week. WH 


hs. feces 
The borders in this garden ſhould be all kept clear from 


weeds, and always exceeding neat. 


Theſe borders ſhould be now and then gone over with a 


ſharp hoe, in order to looſen the ſurface and to cut up any 
weeds that appear. 


4% After this it ſhould be raked over neatly, drawing off all 


weeds and * and the ſurface ſhould be left clean 0 
Amcoth. | 


gap flowering Plants. 
Lak over all the plants in the borders or other parts 
of the garden; and, where there are any branches that 


advance in an irregular or ſtraggling manner, let ſuch be 
cut off cloſe or ſhortened as it ſhall ſeem neceſſary. 

Where the ſhoots of different flowers interfere with each 
other, they ſhould be tonened, fo that every plant may 
ſtand langle. 


Flowers always appear beſt hen they ſtand clear of one 
another. £4 


Take off all withered leaves, aud let the main ſtems of 


the flowers be well ſupported with ſtakes in an upright di- 


rection. 


Where any ſhoots hang dangling, cut them off near the 
deten of the plant. 1 K | 


Where French and African marigolds, or other Men 


, - branching annual flowers, produce ſhoots near the Wenk 


they ſhould be trimmed up to a foot from the es a at 
leaſt. 


This will baue them to form themſelves handſome apd 
nm ngalani beads) and way flowers: 05 a lower e will ha 


ve 
more 
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more liberty to grow, and will ſhew chémſelves to a 


greater advantage, than if the branches Fan eas oWers 


195 


0 * 
+ Hit! 
* 


ran ale to 1 near che bottem. 88 
2 on MA 25 Tomi IA 


"Gather. Tan ane - I. 15 5 q 0 5 
Gather the ſeeds of ſuch flowers as are now ripe, in 2 


ans day ; ſpread them on mats to ya in an airy Place x where 


ſun can come. 


- When they are well hajdened; beer or rab them out, 


and put them up in paper Wh or into ds: the ſea» 
ſon for ſowing them. | 


The e Nurfery, 
Deftre Wudr. 0 


# T4 AKE advantage of dry days to Slab the Wes 
between the — of or trees and ſhrub bs of all 


kinds. Let this always be done in due time before the 
weeds grow to any conſiderable ſize. 

For when weeds are permitted to ſtand, too long, it will 

require double labour to cut them down; and large weeds, 

when they are cut, will, if not raked off the Nose 

many of ONE ne root, and grow up again. i e 


N. red aud avater Seedlings” a+ 1 Fi xy 
- Seodting 8 trees and ſhrubs of all ſorts ſhould alſo now be 


kept perfectly free from weeds; for theſe, if permitted to 


pw in ſeed beds, would do much damage. 
In very wy and hot weather it will ſtill be proper to 
8 


water the beds of ar. trees, and it will at this time 
be a great advantage to the plants. 
„ rim Evergreens. 0 


Now is a good time to trim ever. greens and! fuck other 


ſhrubs as want it in the nurſery. In doing this; obſerve 


to take out vigorous. eh or Wm them ſo as to form 


a more regular head. $7 0 bine ff * 51 8 
8 rh 


 Foreft-trees... 1 olga Hi ei? 


2 


| Where ee have made any igerbns eden Ny 


their ſtems near the roots, it will be proper to cut ſuch 
ſhoots off cloſe. 


O 3 | Tranſplants 
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Ink tlie n of this month, if the weather be a lit» 
tle moiſt and cloudy, you may tranſplant ſeedlings; pines 
and firs, from the boxes or beds where they were ſown. 

It is not meant to make a general tranſplanting, but 
only where the plants are any ways crowded in the ſeed 
bed, it will be proper to tranſplant ſome, that they may 
not ſtand to ſpoil one another. In doing this work you 
are to obſerve the ſame method as mentioned laſt month, - 


Preparing Ground for tranſplanting. 

The ground where a new plantation is to be made in 
autumn, ſhould now be kept clear from weeds; and, if 
there be any now, hoe them up and rake them off the 
ground and carry them out. ; | 

Towards the end of this month it will be time to begin 
to trench ſuch pieces of ground as are to be planted in au- 
tumn with any kind of trees and ſhrubs; and in order that 
tae ground may be the better improved by the rains, ſun, 
and dews, it will, in digging, be moſt proper to lay it up 
in high ridges, hae | a Hi pt 
. Budding. 


Now go over the ſtocks that have been budded three 
weeks or a month, 'and let the baſs be untied, that the 
perts about the bud may not be pinched - 
Budding may alfo fill be performed, but it muſt be 
done in the beginning of the month. CN I 
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Ihe Green-Houſe. 
Green-houſe Shrubs, 


A. T OW let all ſuch green-houſe ſhrubs as are in want 
of larger pots, be ſhifted; this being as good & 
time as any in the whole year for doing that work, _ 
For that purpoſe provide a quantity of freſh earth, and 
ſome proper ſized. pots or tubs ; theſe being ready let the 
plant be taken up out of its pot with the ball whole, then 
trim off theſe matted and mouldy roots, which: ſpread 
about the ſurface of the ball, and pick away part of the 


oy 


BRL * Then 


vi 
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Then ſet the tree in the larger pot, and fill it up pro- 
perly with the new compoſt, and give a moderate water- 
ing, and remove the pot or tub where the plant can be 


— 2 na oi the ſus and eee from pur up 
11 © 15 


Ship ſucculent Plante. 


This is now a very proper time to hifi 11 bing e of gs 
culent plants that want larger pots; Tick? as euphorbiums, 
ſedums, aloes, and every other ſort. Let this — done in 
the firſt week in the month. 
Take theſe out of the pots, and pull away a great part 
of the old earth with care from the ball, and trim the 
root; ſet the plant immediately into the new pot, fill it 
up equally round with new light compoſt,. and directly 
give each a little water. 
Then ſet the pots in a thady place, and the plants will 
ſoon take root; ſome of the tender kinds may be placed in 
a garden frame, and the glaſſes drawn on at times to pro- 


tect the plants from beavy rain, if ſuch ſliould happen be- 
fore they take root. 


If theſe plants are ſhifted at the beginning of the month, 


they will Rave fixed themſelves again e well by 
the end of the month. 


A 1eme . r 


Propagate "Here. GE 
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The firſt or ſecond week in this month. is a proper time- 


to take off ſlips or N of aloes, from the old plants, to 
pre them. | 

Theſe flips or off- ſets are to be planted ſingly in ſmatl 
pots; the pots muſt be filled with ſome very light dry 
compoſt. Theſe being ready ſet, plant one in each pot, 
and cloſe the earth firmly about he body of the plant, and 
water them moderately, 

When all is planted, fer the pots where they can be de- 
fended from the mid-day ſun, and in dry weather let them 
have now and then moderate refreſhment: of water: thus 
the plants will be well rooted in a ſhort UI: 5.17 wy 


v -£ * 
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Do not . in dry weather to give water to all the 
ts and tubs of oranges, lemons, and to all other green- 
houſe plants; and let this be always given in due time ber 
fore the earth in the pot or tub becomes too dry... 
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tehat take Dee cate of che-orange trees, and:do not 
3 for moiſture, otlerwiſe the fruit lehne 
= TOP. 151 oy 

ys ant lemon trees, it would be a —— 
— toad a dittle freſtr earth to the top of the tubs 0 Patt, 
provided it was not done laſt month. 

In doing this, the earth in the top of the tubs or pots 
ſhould be looſened almoſt to the ſurface of the roots: this 
being done, the looſe earth is to be taken out, and the 
tob filled up again wirh frefh tickbearthos li Lad: = 

When this is done let every tub or pot diate nlidarits 
watering ; and this ſettles the new earth cloſe to the roots. 

This ſhould be done in the beginning of the month; 
and it is of ſuch ſervice to theſe plants, t that the doing of 
it ſhould never be omitted. © ENT ue 


- Troculate Orange- -1rEE8» : hb 5 
 Tnceulats mgge bert, for this is the only proper ſeaſon 
ta perform that operation on theſe trees, but it muſt be 
dne in che firſt or at the fartheſt the nan Nn in wem 
month. | 
The proper ſtocks to bud theſe open; is b as are 
1 "yo boy a perigr rag of the lane yr ron _ . fa 
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 Pine-apple Plants. 


T HE pine-apple plants, which are to bear the fruit 
to be expected next year, ſhould now, where it was 
not done laſt month, be ſhifted into the pots where 0007 
are finally to remain to fruit, 

Let this be done if poſſible in the firſt or ſecond week 
in the month, that they may have time to make new roots 
by October. 

In ſhifting theſe plants, obſerve to let a proper my 
of freſh earth be brought and laid ready; and allo brin 
the new pots, and put as much of the new earth into hue 
pot as Witt cover the bottom thrge or four inches deep. 

Then take the pots or plants one by one out of the 
bed, and with care ſhake ont the plant with its ball intire, 
and placing it in the new pot, fill up the vacancy with the 


freſh earth, and immediately give a moderate watering. 
When 


Fg Tur, Hor-Hovs z 297 
When all brug 18 515 the 11 be ſtirred up 


with A forte to e bottom; at the ſame time let a good 4 
quantity of new tam be rhrown in, and work both well | 
together. 


This being done, let the pots immediately - be plunged I | | 
aguin to the rims,” and act them now _ then with 


— 


water. a 35 <> 1 
. a 5 "Fradiing Pines: a 422 ILIS: 
Take care of the pine-apple plants which are now in . | 

fruit ; ; they will now and then fequire ſome waters: but # 

this muſt not be given in large quantities. | $ 


Likewiſe let them have-. freſh air every day by liding 
open e of the . but let them be cloſe every FRO 


4 | : * Propagating of - Pines. 5p 2 ö 2 . 4 


The enen will now ripen apace, poke take . 7 
care, according as the fruit is cut, t prepare the old | 
plant to produce ſuckers for a ſupply of nem plants. 

This is now to be managed in the: menner as directed 14 
laſt month, and the ſuckers are alſo to be treated accoming 
to the method there mentioned. 5 
Likewiſe take care of the crawns on dhe top of the pine- 1 

| apple, theſe alſo ſerve for. propagatian- when the fruit 
| has been ſerved at table, the crown ſhould be taken off 
with a gentte"twitt,” and this ſhould be returned, in order 
to be planted. 
The management of the crowüs now is al'o the ſame as- 
in the former month. _ © 0 | 
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Work to be done in the Kitchen Garden. 


Hut before you make the bed it wi 
a parcel of good ſpawn: this is a material article; and a 
pfoper quantity muſt be procured to plant in the bed. 


17 „ß rotten dung; it is white, an 
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/F USHROOMS are a great favourite with many; 
'4 this is now the ſeaſon to begin to prepare the dung 
for making the beds. 1 | 
- Theſe. beds ſhould be made of the beſt warm dung, and 
about the beginning of this month you may get ſome that 
is freſh and good, ready for that purpoſe. 1 
But before 8880 work the dung up in a bed, it ſhould lay 
together in a heap till the firſt great heat is over; this 18 
generally effected in a fortnight or three weeks time, or 
thereabouts, it will then be in right order, and you may 
proceed to make the bed. | | | 


I! be proper to provide 


This is frequently found in the dung of old cocumber 
or melon, or other decayed dung hot-beds; it is alſo 
often to be met with in dung-hills which have lain fix or 
tight months or more; ſpawn is alſo to be found in 
paſture fields, and ſhould be ſearched for in thofe' places 
where you ſee muſhrooms. riſe naturally ; but I generally 
prefer the ſpawn found in dung, either in old hot-beds or 
in old dung-hills. | 

I have often found excellent ſpawn. in the farmers dung- 
hills ; ſuch as we commonly ſee piled up in large heaps 
in the lanes or on commons near their fields ; and you will 
generally find it moſt of all in thoſe dung heaps which.con- 
fiſts chiefly of enen obſerving to ſearch in ſuch 


that appears to have lain for ſeveral months. 


Spawn 1s commonly found in 8 as above, in 


| | appears in the 
ike ſmall white:thfead, and has exactly the 


lumps- 
ſmell of a muſhroom. 


Let theſe lumps be taken up carefully, dung and ſpawn 


together, obſerving to preſerve the pieces as entire as 
poſſible, 


— 
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poſlible, lay ing them at the ſaine time in 4 barrow or 
baſket with the ſame care; when you c IE 
enough f let the lamps be laid, in a dry 
— a tan; Weak ſome dry litter, l e bed 
is ready. 

Bat if che pieces of ſpawn are wet, or very damp, you 
may lay them thinly on a mat in a dry ſhady place, 
where they may a Pe ; then yOu: ay cover; them. 
as above. 

When you have beni the Ga; you. may ok bes 
gin to make the bed as ſoon as the dong! is in a right con- 
dition for that purpoſe, + fv 

Chooſe a dry ſpot in the welch ground to make the bed 
on, and it will be moſt adviſeable to make it quite on 
the ſurface. | 

0 N out on the ground the width and length of 
the be 
This may be Babe with ſix or eight ſhort dalkes; obſerving 
to ſet it out four feet wide, and as Jong as you fhall Uank 
convenient for the quantity you intend to raiſe. - 

Bring in the dung and lay the bottom of the bed to the 
Full extent of the ſtakes ; and as you advance in height, to 
draw both fides in gradually from the The till you: 
bring it, as it were, to nothing at top. | 
Thus let the bed be carried on, till you Mass rabſel 4 it 
to the height of three feet and a half, or four feet highs. 
finiſhing the whole in the form of a ridge of a houſe. 

- Having made the bed, you muſt Jet it remain for ten 
or twelve days, or a forrnight, before you put in the 
ſpawn, or at leaft till the heat is become quite moderate s 
for the bed will be very warm in a day. or two after it is 
made, and will continue fo for ſeveral days; and if the 
ſpawn was to be put in while The heat 1 1s ee it would 
be entirely deſtroyed. 

Remember after the bed is made, that if Sets, ſhould 


happen to fall much rain before it is ready for the ſpawn, 


to cover the whole a good thickneſs with long dry An 
for much wet would entirely ſpoil the bed. 

When the bed is in a due condition, let the Han be 
brought out in a dry day, and plant it in rows lengthways 
of che bed, obſerving to begin FREE w within about fe 
inches bf the bottom. 

Plant the pieces of ſpawn in the Judi beriet 


| por chem Juſt within the ſurface of the bed, and let them 3 


0 6 be 


© Voie rien, — — — 2 << , 
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te TOY i Mae ſix or ſeven, inches, aſunder hen you 


ij ed one row, begin another {even or eight inches 
e firſt, and ſo proceed till your haverplanted £ the 
whos _ 8 N an f 12541 ; 9fj ayivint ; 3 81 Ott: 11 | 
= 9 8 Dy 10 dc ve; le Jet the fur face of the bed made 
er Jul ths e eating the Aung gently with Welden 


95 part of the bed be, covered with Same 
Tich wy, 5 0 ut an inch. and an half thick-z/ let his 
a. þ e mage quite eee by uſing the ſpade as above. 
1 let The be covered with ſame clean and dry 
wheat ſtraw, a Toor thick at leaſt, ito, keep out the wet 
and cold. AIbabong 
When 3 rains fall examine the above covering 3 
and if you at any time find that the wet has penetrated 
through to the bed, . the. wet ſtraw be e and lay 
ſome freſti on 
The bed, 16 pioperty: made, and taken care of, will 
begin to produce plenty of good muſhrooms in five or fix 
weeks, or thereabouts; and will continue ſometimes bear- 
ag for ſoveral months. : 
Bot ſometimes a mumroom bed will not begin to! field 
any plants till two, three, or four months after it is made; 
but hen that happens, you ſhould not deſpair, for ſuch 
a bed after it begins, often produces abuntlance of fine 
muſhrooms, and continues ſo to do a long ine 122599 15 
You muſt remember, when a muſhroom bed has done 
producing, and you pull it to pieces, to ſave all the 
ipawn to plant in new beds; for the ſpawn will keep good 
for two or three months, or more, provided you keep-it-in 
a dry warm Place, and cover it with dry litter. 113 Fr 
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"The different ſorts of lettuces whack were: — the 
middle or latter end of Auguſt for ſpring uſes: ſhould be 
planted, out the latter end of rana, r the borders, 
where they are to remain till ſpringogs ol ls cd 3 

Let a warm border under a {ſouth wall or other fench be 
prepared for theſe plants, obſerving. when yon digathe 
ground to lay the border ſomewhat eee. 0 the ſun, and 
Take the ſurface ſmooth.;- 230 N u dl! 

Then let ſome of thecbeſt planks e-taketns up from the 
ſeedebed, and pick off broken or decayed leaves, and 
wim the ends ot their roots: a little bi Wan „ 1 l 


45 ; Then 
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aböut four or five- inches" aſundet, ARA" 9% e de fa fa 
diſtance between the roũ— ẽ 003. 2 NL 

If the lants ſurgive the winter, one half ma be 3 3 
out regulatty! in the Tpring, and plan ted 100. open 
expoſuts j\the retmhy remain in the böôrdef 5 8 e 
earl EY 

>it "Buriobſervez" '5f no letffice feed was Town the third | or 
fourth werk in 'Avoguft, "x0 "raiſe plants oy el > Re Wo 
above you muſt bot in that" caſe” mit to low forme fer 
that parpoſe? Toific time in the 5 ihres days, of this 
month, which indeed will be ſoon enough in Warm rich 


Ther put the plants-in tow  TengthWhys' 115 he. border ht 
Wt 


Teituce to Plant in Fr. rames. \ 7 125 


A the middle, or any time between the tenth and 
twentieth of this month, you ſhould ſow ſome lettuce of 
different ſorts to plant.in frames in October. T. 

Theſe may be protected in froſty or very;, wat weather, 
by covering them with. the glaſſes, and other i8overings 
when i - and if thoſe Which are planted in the 

open borders ſhould be cut off, cheater nenen to 
ſupply their place. +1 Hit ans ns 

The beſt lettuces for this e *. the 1 3 
Dutch, and Sileſia; and the ſeed ſhould be ſown in a bed 


or — of rich, earth! in a warm Ando moons nt 
RY j J mos 10 1 U * 
OS a | Lettuce for Winter. Uſe. Bas 2111 [21077 


16 you: deſign to have lettuce for the table i in the winter 
8 you ſhould, about the latter end of this month, 
prepare one or more beds in a part of the garden where 
the ground is drieſt, and lays well to the ſouth ſun. 

Make the beds the length and width of a cucumber or 
yt tr 155 

Then let ſome nod: win of che brown Dutch oa 
common cabbage ſettuce be planted therein, about tix or 
eight inches aſunder each way. 8 


_ + When the weather begins to be cold vou may put ne N 


frames over the beds, and cover them with the light 
caſionally, and other covering when the weather 5 10 dere 
Iheſe, if the winter proves any thing mild, and . 
naged as ſaid laſt month; ſome of them will 1 
table by the end of December; but however, in moderate 
wier I have had theſe fort of lettuces tolerably well 
N cabbaged 
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cabbaged in January and 
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$34.7 WE SDRSDGNT OR S100 N 101 iat ds 
The colliflower plants which were ſown in Aaguſt will 
require to be planted out into a nurſery bed about the 
twentieth of this month, of thereabouts. . 
Let a bed be prepared for them in a well ſheltered part 
of the garden, and where it lays well to the ſun. 
| Make the bed in the ſame manner, and obſerving the 
» Tame rules as mentioned the laſt month, in the article of 
TVT 
Mind to draw out ſome of the beſt plants from the ſeed- 
bed, rejecting ſuch whoſe ſtems are crooked and black; 
clear the plants from decayed or damaged leaves. ; 
Plant them in rows about three inches aſunder, and 
allow near the ſame diſtance between plant and plant in 
the row, obſerving not to plant them ſo deep as to bury 
their hearts, for that would deſtroy them. | 
When you have planted the whole, give the plants a 
little water, to ſettle the earth to their roots, obſ-rvin 
not to apply the water too haſtily, fo as to break their 
leaves, or waſh the earth into their hearts. | l 
Then you may put the frame on, but not quite cloſe 
and alſo the lights; theſe are to be continued only for a 
few days, till the plants have taken root, obſerving to 
ſhade them from the ſun; but when they have got root, 
the glaſſes are to be taken entirely off, and are to be uſed 
but very little for a month to come; but if there ſhould 
happen to fall heavy rains, it will at ſuch times be proper 
to put on the lights, to defend the plants therefrom ; for 
too much moilture would prove very prejudicial to theſe 
young plants, it would occafion their Thanks to turn black 
and rot. LR A | 125 


Michaelmas C elliflowers, | 


Some of the collfiowers which were planted out in 
Jus for the Michaelmas crop, will begin to ſhow their 
Heads 'about the end of this month, or beginning of the 
nnn 19 CID enen 07) en 
Let theſe be encouraged as much as poſſible, by hoeing 
detween, and drawing the earth up round the ſtem of 
*each plant, and keep them clear from weedds. 

If the weather in this month proves dry, form tlie 
"earth like a baſon round each plant, and peur water 
TL | | wh 1 N herein; 


*\\ 
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therein : this will encourage them to grow freely, and 
produce large heads in. October and November; for if they 


are ſtinted now for want of moilture, their heads will be 
mal eupeſt prope ſeaſon," >. 7 ernslq .n9woRillco 5 


$S 


9? la 50 51 940335 
' Broceli. W 


Tranſplant your laſt crop of brocoli the veſt or heb 
week of this month into the place where they We 0 iv 
man to produce their heads. 

a piece of rich ground for theſe. plants i ina warm 
1 on, and plant them in rows a foot and a half aſunder, 
and obſerve the ſame diſtance between the rows, which will 
be ſufficient room for this late plantation. | 

Hoe the ground and deſtroy the weeds, between the 
brocoli which were planted out the former monte, aud let 
earth be drawn up round their ſtems. 


Cabbage Plants. | 40 75 


© The cabbage plants which were ſown the ſecond week i 
Auguit for an early crop next ſummer, ſhould be 2 855 
out into nurſery beds about the middle of this month. 

Chooſe a piece of good ground for them, in a ſheltered 
ſituation. Let it be well dug, and lay it * in beds three | 
feet and a half wide. 

Thin out the plants regularly from the des _ 
ſerving to take the beſt firſt ; the ſmalleſt may be left in the 
ſeed- bed a fortnight longer. | 

Plant them in rows lengthways df the bed, about four 
inches aſunder in the row, and fix inches br the 
rows; cloſe the ground well about their ſtems, and leave 
the ſurface ſmooth between the plants. 

When you have finiſhed planting give them ſome water; 
and if the weather is dry, repeat it twice or thrice for the 
firſt week or ten days, by which time > the plants will IP 
taken good root. 

| | Coleavborts. 


The firſt or ſecond week in this month you ſhould ck 
out ſome of the forwardeſt of the colewort plants which 
were ſown the latter end of July into the place Wert they 
are to remain for ſpring uſe, _ 

Let theſe be planted in a part of the garden where the 
cutting winds have the leaſt power; and let them be planted 
in rows, fix or or eight inches diſtant in the row 3. the rows 
moule be ten or twelve inches aſunder. r 


Oil 


| 
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a CLVESE 25" 12 Celery· 

About che middle of th 
late crop of celery 
Make ſome © ew tren 
ground is light rand drieſt. Let the trenches be made twelve 


I Tf 5 | 


inches wide, five or ſix inches deep, and allow a ſpace of. 


thirty inches between the n which will be ſufficient 
for l late crop. 9 

Trim the rosts and tops of the celery, and. plant-ane 
row in each trench. Let the . * t INT four or 
five lache aſunder in the ro. 


Earth up Ctr.” 


hows 


Let this walk be done when Fa * are 1. and in 


due time, as you ſee the plants require it. Break the earth 


well, and lay it to the plants with care, ſo as not to break 
the ſtalks, or 725 the hearts. | 


Endive. 


Tye. l the leaves of endive, to blanch i it. Let 
this be done when the weather and plants are dry, obſervin 
to tye up ſuch plants as are arrived at, or near, their full 
growth: in doing this work you ſhould Fern up the leaves 
even in your | hand, 2 tye them togeth 12 e 


bath, B | 
2 Plant Endive. 25 12 4 71 8 


& 


Plant out ones, the beginning of this month, for win- 
ter uſe : let theſe be planted on a dry ſpot, in 3 Wart. 


fituation, allowing them a foot diſtance each way. 


And about the middle, or towards the latter end of 
this month, you ſhould plant out ſome endive on a warm 
border under a ſouth wall z to remain till after Chriſtmas, 


before you begin to blanch it. 


This, if it ſurvives the froſt, will be n for ſal- 


lads; and other ng: in February and Mah « 


wt 82 


5 74 1 by Va T 19 
© Cardoons. BE 


4 - 34 L af © 


The cardoons will be advanced to a aq Sib heit bt 5 
by the beginning of this month: you, muſt then, 1 89 5 o 


prepare to blanch them. 
he firſt ſtep towards this work is, to tye their leaves 
cloſe and regularly together; this you muſt do with hay- 
| bands, 


5 month pou dena he aba 
ſor theſe plants, » where the 


ws Bw tos X-» AX, 
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bands, besten to: p garner "the leaves up regularly to- 


gether, beginning” "berfom; with à tope, or hand, 

. y, and wind by pretty cloſe together about the plants: 
Sh as you intend to earth them. 2 wolisat md Ae N 

| en let the earth be very well broke, e up 

about them as high as they ere ted. ow woken; 


19913 5113 N 4 „7 ids 
Spinage. HO uld.p 24 * * 
The fpina which was ſown in -Adguſt { NOW. 
cleared, page mhich out to proper diſtances - [13 ors 
This work may be performe by hand or - hoe 5 1 
is not material which, provided the weeds are defiroy ed, 
and the plants left regular. | 
In dry weather, hoeing them is the moſt ee 
method; but, if the weather is moiſt, it . beſt to 
perform that work by hand. | 
Let the plants be thinned out, regularly, to the diſtance. 
of four or five inches, obſerving to leave the ſtrongeſt; 
and let the whole be perfectly well cleared from weeds. 
Where ſpinage was not ſown laſt month, it may Kill 
be done, and, in a rich, warm ſoil, will ſucceed tolerably 


well; bar mud be done in che beginning of £ 0 month. 
_ Onions, 


The onions which were ſown the Woking, or . 
the middle of Auguſt, will now want weeding: let this be 
done in due time, before the weeds get the ſtart of the 
plants; for, in that caſe, they would do the young Sp 
mach injury, and alſo render it nory troubleſome 10 ape 
rate the weeds from them. 

This work 'muſt be done entirely by hand, — with .. 
great care; otherwiſe, many of theſe young plants will be 
draw gut with the weeds: for he onions are not now ta 
thinhed, except where they riſe in oy cn E N 


4s 29% id 19 Nurse. ts Le a 

Hoe the curgeps: which were ſown the former month 5 
let this be done in a dry day; and let your hoe be ſharp, 
and of a middle ſize. 

Cut the weeds up clean, and let the plants he hoed net _ 
regular, n them eight inches Ane. nitantiget ad v4 
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Small Salleting. | 
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Let the different kinds of ſmall ſalleting be ſown once a 
week, or ten days, as you fee it neceffary : the ſorts. are, 
creſſes, muſtard, raddiſh, and rape. | 
FTheſe ſeeds muſt now be ſown in a warmer fituation 
than in the preceding months, and where the earth is light 
and rich. Tm | 
About the middle of this month you may begin to ſow 
theſe ſeeds, on a warmer border, under a ſouth wall, or 
other fence of the ſame aſpeR. . | 
Towards the end of this month, if the weather ſhould 
prove very wet and cold, you ſhould begin to ſow ſome 
imall fallet herbs in frames, and cover them with the 
lights occaſionally ; or you may ſow them under hand or 
bell glaſſes, for theſe plants will make but poor progreſs if 
they are not covered in cold weather; but, eſpecially, in 


* 


cold nights. | 


+ Thele plants generally Ale beſt when they are ſown in 


. frills ; but the drills muft be very ſhallow, and the ſeed 
Covered about a quarter of an inch with light earth, 


F > 
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The Fruit Garden. 
N 32316565 * WIS 2 4 6 3 N 4 2 f . 
Peaches, & c. 


\ © over your peaches, nectarines, and other wall- 
trees, and ſee that all the branches keep firm in 
their proper places; if any be looſe, or project from the 
wall, let them be faſtened up in their due pofition. 
- This prevents their being broken by winds; and,. when 
the whole lays cloſe and regular to the wall, then all the 
fruit can equally enjoy the benefit of the ſun to ripen it; 
and it alſo appears decent, and agreeable to the eye. 
Where any of the ripening fruit are too much covered: 


with leaves, let ſome be diſplaced; for, if theſe fruits are 


too much ſhaded, they will not ripen freely. 5 

Some ſhade is requiſite and ſerviceable to all fruit, but 
when too much is ſuffered it is a diſadvantage; and, in 
that caſe, no fruit will attain its natural taſte and colour. 
But the removing of leaves is only to be practiſed where 
mey are uncommonly thick, and darken the fruit E 20 ; 

| | | and; 
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and, in that caſe, they are only to be thinned regularly, 
I ll preſerving a ſlight covering of leaves over the fruit. | 


| | 9 Vinos. ö MTDDEL „ ihm, 29 * 
Look over your vines again, to ſee that the grapes enjoy 
the neceſſary advantage of ſun and air, to promote their 14 
ripening. | 7 1 6 IT ODIT F 
Where the bunches are too much ſhaded, let ſome of 4 | 
the leaves be taken off; and, where any of the bunches 
are too cloſe confined between the branches, or entangled . BY 
with each other, let them be looſened ſo that each may 
1 their proper poſition. e 
If che vines have produced any ſhoots in the former 
month, let them be taken off wherever they appear, for 
they are uſeleſs, and, if left on, they ſtarve, and alſo 
darken the fruit. e | 7 
| Deftroy Waſps and Flies. | | 
Continue to hang up vials of ſugared or honeyed water, 
to catch the waſps and flies which.come to eat the fruit: 
theſe inſeQs will do much miſchief to the grapes, if ſome 
precaution is not taken to prevent them. * 
Now let ſome crape, or proper bags, be put over the 
ripeſt and fineſt bunches of rapes ; this will effectually 
keep off the inſets, and alſo + birds: the latter will de- 
vour theſe fruit at a vaſt rate, if they can come at them, 
eſpecially the ſparroẽws. 88 4 
But theſe you may keep from the fruit by fixing nets 
before the vines, or hanging up ſcare-crows of feathers, or 
diſcharging a gun or piſtol ; but the moſt certain method 
to preſerve ſome of your fineſt bunches of fruit from 


devourers, is to bag them, as above directed. feds 
Fang up phials of ſweetened water, alſo, upon the choice 
kinds of fig-trees ; for inſects generally ſwarm about theſes 
trees, to feed on the fruit. . 


vou ſhould alſo watch birds very well, or they will 
peck and ſpoil many of the beſt ſigs. 
Sather Apples and Pears, 

Now begin. to gather apples and pears for keeping, ac- 
cording as they are fit: many ſorts will be ready to take 
down towards the middle, or latter end of the month. 

This work muſt always be done in a perfectly dry day; 
and be ſure to let the fruit be alfo quite dry before you 
begun-re en e 2 


* 
All 


* 
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all fruit which are for keeping mould bang their full 
time on the trees, but eſpecially the winter pear or Ifle⸗ 
About the latter end of this month many of the. winter 


fruits will be fit to gather; but, if the weather is fine, let 


them hang on the trees till October. 
When the apples or pears have hung their full time on 
the trees, they will begin to drop off a- pace: that is a 
certain ſign of their maturity, and that they may be ga- 
ei . ns on 
m_.. Prepare for Plantinge (1 51 0 
Begin, towards the end of the month, to prepare the 
ground where new plantations of fruit- trees are to be 
IH an entire new border is intended for wall-trees, &c. 
let it be worked up to the depth of at leaſt eighteen inches, 
or two feet, adding, at the ſame time, ſome thoroughly 
rotted dung ; and it would be an advantage to add, alſo, 
ſome freſh * from a common; but, particularly, to the 


4 


141 


. 


places where the trees are to ſtand. 


. Strawberries. | 


Now is a proper, time to plant ſtrawberries; and, if 


moiſt weather, it may be done any time in the month; 
but, if the weather be very dry and hot, it will be proper 
not to begin that work till the middle, or towards the 
latter end of the mont ace In o 111198 


- 


Theſe plants ſhould be put into beds four feet broad, 
and four rows ſhould. be planted in each bed, allowing 
alleys between the beds eighteen or twenty inches wide, 
for the convenience of going in to weed, water, and gather 
the fruit. i er een 200 MOT YEW-HIE? 
I wilt be moſt proper to do that work in moiſt weather, 
„„ wy 
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The Pleaſure, or Flower Garden. 
Ls | 3. eien * | 8 4 
n 445 lh LY "Hyacinth aud Tulip Roots. A "4 5 ay 
IN he third or fourth week in this month it will be time 
1 0 plant the choice hyacinth and tulip roots. 
Let the beds for theſe roots be prepared at leaſt a fort- 
night before the roots are to be planted; that is to ſay, if 
| you 


* 


you trench them a conſiderable depth: for ſome people 
who are very curious in hyacinths, ſtir up, the beds to/the 
depth of two feet; ſo, conſequently, ſhould. remain, before 
you put in the roots, the time above-mentioned, in order 


that the earth may be well ſettled, But, however, do not 


fail to trench theſe beds one good ſpade deep and oue 
ſhoveling,, and let the a be remarkably, well broken! 
Theſe beds ſhould be made three feet and a half broad, 
but never broader than four feet; and make the beds 
higheſt in the middle, laying them in a rounding forma 
In each bed plant four or five rows of the above roots, 
according to the breadth of the bed, allowing nine inches 
between row and row, and the roots ſhould be planted the 
ſame diſtance from one another in the row: there is no- 


thing like allowing them room; but however, never plant 


them cloſer in the rows than ſix inches from one another. 
Theſe roots ſhould be planted at leaſt four or five inches 
deep; that is, the crown of every root ſhould be fo much 
below the ſurface of the bed. r Bas „ 
| © Ranunculuſſes, Ic. Nad 289814 
Now alſo, about the middle or towards the latter end 
of this month, begin to prepare the beds for the beſt ra- 
nunculuſſes and .anemonie roots: and Any time after the 
twentieth of the month, to the end of October, is the time 
n . 57 37 gone 
Where it is intended to plant theſe roots in beds by 
themſelves, let the beds be made alſo three fret and a half 
or four ſeet broad, laying them ſomewhat rounding : that 


>... A+" 424336) 4; TEES 
form beſt throws off the wet, and is more agreeable to 


3 


* 


4 55 theſe roots be planted not leſs than ſix inches diſtant 
each way from one another, and plant them two or three 
wches deep, but not more. VVV 
The above diſtance is more room than what is generally 
allowed to ranunculuſſes and anemonie roots, but they 
thould never be planted cloſer; for when the plants ſhoot 
up for bloom, they draw each other up weak, and the 
flowers never grow large: beſides,” when the flowers fand 
ſo near together, they never ſhew themſelves to ſuch ad- 
vantage, as when they ſtand diſtant front one another. 


e ede roots, either hulbeus on subereq;, 
ate planted at Proper diſtances, .chey produce much dargür 
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off. ſets for an increaſe, than "eb roots as are ee too 
1 of | 
1 pdes,” | Serv dnemony and Bananas Seed. 


This i is ſtill a proper time to ſow the ſeeds FA anemonies 
and ranunculuſſes, where it was not done in Auguſt. 


For that ; purpole,, fill ſome pots, boxes, or _ tubs, 


Ia | 145 


with rich light earth, making the ſurface even; then 
ſcatter on the ſeeds pretty thick, each ſort ſeparate, and 
cover them with light hae earth not more than a quarter 
of an inch thick. 


Carnation 3 


Take care now of the carnation layers: where there are 
any ſtill remaining on the old plants, let them be tranſ- 
planted ſome time before the middle of the month, that 
they may have time to take good root before winter. 

The choiceſt kinds of theſe layers you may plant in 


ſmall pots for the more readily protecting them in winter. 


The layers of the common ſorts you may plant into nur- 
ſery beds in a warm ſituation, and ſome of the ſtrongeſt 
layers may be planted out at once into the borders, or 
where you intend them to flower. 

Where there were any of the above layers planted i in 
pots or in beds in the former month, let them now be 
kept clear from weeds, and if the ſeaſon Froves dry, do 
not fail to water them now and then. 


Auricula Plants i in Pots. 


Auricula plants in pots demand an equal ſhare of atten- 
tion at this time, and particularly thoſe that were ſhifted 
laſt month. Theſe plants ſhould, if the weather proves 
at this time very dry, be now and then moderately wa- 
tered; but if there ſhould fall much rain, it will be pro- 
per to defend the plants from it, for much wet is deftruc- 
tive of auricula plants. 

To protect the choicer kinds of theſe plants in ſuch 
weather, let the pots be placed cloſe together in a bed 
arched over with hoops; and when the weather is exceſſive 
wet, let ſome large thick mats or canvas be drawn over 
the hoops to defend the plants, or the pots may be ſet 
cloſe together in a garden frame, and the glaſſes may be 
put on as occaſion requires. 

The above is a much better, and more certain method 
of protecting the plants from wet, than to lay * 

own 


. * r r and 


. . 


r + (0 . 


i FeoweyOlnbes.” Tug 


down on one fide. © But where there are no ſuch conveni- 
ences, it will in that caſe be proper to lay the pots down 
to prevent them receiving too much moriture, which would 
rot the plants. TY 1 4 ift ien 


| | pF © pot 40 ; 
Auricula Seu. 


The ſeeds of auriculas may ſtill be ſown where not done 
in Auguſt. | i POL 

Theſe ſeeds ſhould at this time be ſown in large pots, 
or in boxes filled with earth. Let the earth be light and 
rich and broken very fine, and the ſeed ſhould be ſown 
tolerably thick, and covered a quarter of an inch or there- 
abouts withiearth. 1 ©» | : 

The pots or boxes ſhould be placed ont of the mid-day 
ſan, till towards the end of this month, and then ſet in a 
warm ſituation. | RE + E494 

Towards the latter end of this month you ſhould begin 
to dig ſuch borders as are vacant, that is to ſay, ſuch 
borders where the plants have in general, or at leaſt moſt- 
ly, done flowering, in order to prepare them to receive 
plants and roots in the beginning, or any time next month; 
beſides, by digging the borders at this time, it will effec- 
tually deſtroy weeds, and they will appear neat for a long 
time, | | 5 ö ; 

Tranſplant perennial Plants. 

Tranſplant into borders, towards. the latter end of this 

month, ſome of the ſtrongeſt perennial plants which were- 


ſown in the ſpring or beginning of the ſummer. 5D 1 
Theſe may be ſafely tranſplanted any time after the 
middle of the month, particularly carnations, pinks, and 
{weet-williams ; and alſo the ſeedling wall flowers, ſtock 
July flowers and columbines, with many other forts, 
But in tranſplanting the above or any other perennial 
or biennial plants at this time, it. will be proper to take 
advantage of dripping weather ; and many of thoſe which 
were pricked out from the feed bed, into nurſery beds, 
two or three months ago, may now be readily taken up 
with balls of earth about their roots, and planted in the 
place allotted them. By this practice the plants will not 
frel- late lll! 3 HR te 9s IONS 
Do not forget, as ſoon as planted, to give each plant a 
moderate watering ;z this will cloſe the earth properly* 
„ . 50 10208 ASSO REST 
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- Sonving Seeds of bulbous Flower Reet. 


The ſeeds of tulips may ſtill be ſown, and alſo the ſeeds 
. of-hyacinths. and crown imperials, with the ſeeds of fritil- 
larias, and of moſt other bulbs, i MIL 5 "bs i . . 
-»,;iT helg ſeeds may be ſown in beds. or boxes, they will 
| Tucceed in either; let the earth be rich and light, and 

broken very fine, and lay the ſurface perfectly ſmooth. 
Then ſow the ſeeds ſeparately on the ſurface, and tole- 
rably thick, and cover them with light ſifted earth, near 


half an inch deep or thereabouts. 

_ Clip box edges where it was omitted in the two former 
months, but let this be done as ſoon in the month as poſ- 
üble, that the box may have time to recover a little be- 
fore winter. | : * 


He 


Plant Box. 


Now is the time to begin to plant box where new edg- 
ings are to be made, but this ſhould not be done till ſome 
time after the middle of the month. - | 
There is no time in the year box will take root in bet- 
ter than this; but as ſoon as an edging is planted, it will 
be proper to give a hearty watering. | = 

| Likewiſe where there are edgings of box, that have 
grown thick and clumſey, they ſhauld now be taken up 
and parted, and a proper quantity of the beſt box ſhould 
be ſlipped and trimmed, and immediately planted down 
again 1n a neat, cloſe, but thin edging. 


” 


This is alſo a good time to repair any former planted 

box edgings where wanting; therefore, where there are 
any gaps, let them now be mended : the box will be well 
rooted in a month after planting, and the edgings wall 


* 


then appear neat all winter. 
| | Clip Hedges. | TT 
Finiſh clipping ali ſuch hedges as ſtill remain untrim- 
med; and let this be done in the beginning of the month, 
before the {ſhoots get too hard. 8 3 
la clipping hedges, always take particular care to have 
the ſhears in perfect good. order, then you will be able to 
make both neat and expeditious work, Let the ſides of 
the hedges. of all ſorts be always trimmed in to the former 
year's cut, and as ſtrait as poſſible, for it looks Ul to ſee 


the 


> * « 
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the ſides of hedges waved, eſpecially when occaſioned by 
being badly ſhorn or clipped ; and always obſerve to ſhezr 
or train a hedge in ſuch a manner, as it may run ſome wh. t 
taper from the bottom to the top; for the top ſhould never 
be ſuffered to grow ſo broad as the bottom, and take 
great care to cut the top as even as a line. ER: 
Mo graſs Waiks and Lawns + 5 
Mow graſs walks and lawns, and let this be always 
done in proper time, never permitting the graſs to grow 
rank, for that not only looks extremely —— in a 
arden, but when the graſs is ſuffered to grow very rough 
it renders it difficult to mow it, to any truth, ſo as to 
make the ſurface look well. 35 18 
Let the edges of all the graſs next gravel walks or tlie 
borders, be alſo kept cloſe. and neat. | 
The edges of graſs walks ſhould, during the ſummer, in 
order to keep them perfectly neat, be gone oyer about once 


every fortnight with a pair of ſhears, cutting the graſs 


in as cloſe as can be to the edge. 2 
For that purpoſe nothing is ſo handy us a pair of ſhe 
5 ; but where theſe are not to be had, garden ſhears 

will do. $i 


Noll Gravel Walks. 


Roll gravel walks at leaſt twice every week, for they 
will not look well, nor be agreeable to walk upon without 
they are rolled ſo often: and let theſe walks be always 
kept very neat, not ſuffering weeds or any litter to appear 
on them, NIEL | | 

 Boraers. 


Keep the borders alſo, in particular thoſe near the prin- 
cipal walks, always very neat. Let no weeds ftand, nor 
ſuffer them, nor any dead leaves or other rubbiſh, to re- 
main in ſuch places. : | 

Clearing away decayed Flower Stems, 

Likewiſe go round the borders, from time to time, and 
cut down the ſtems of ſuch plants as are paſt lowering ; 
never ſuffering theſe to ftand long after the bloom is paſt, 
for it looks ill to ſee dead ſtems ſtand up among the grow- 
ing plants, or ſuch as are in perfection. 
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5 Trimming flowering Plants. 8 
Look over now and then among the plants in general; 
and, where ſtraggling ſhoots or irregular branches ad- 
vance, take them off, clear away all weak dangling 
Moots, and take off dead or damaged leaves, ſuffering 
nothing to remain that would disfigure the plants. 
Continue alſo to tie up to ſtakes ſuch plants as have 
been blown down by winds or borne down by the weight 
. | | 
This in particular ſhould be well attended to, for it 


looks well to ſee all the plants ſtanding perfectly upright, 
and ſecurely in their places. | | 


Fibrous rosted Plants. 


This is the time to ſlip and plant out many kinds of 
Abrous rooted plants, to increaſe them; ſuch as roſe cam- 
pion, ſcarlet lychnis, catchfly and companulus. 
WMhen theſe plants are grown into large tufts, it will be 
proper to take the roots intirely up, and part them, and 
Plant ſome of the beſt ſlips again in the borders or places 
where they are to flower : the ſmaller ſlips may be planted 
together in a bed to remain to get ſtrength. 
© Likewiſe part the roots of daifies and polyanthuſes, 
double camomile and thrift, gentianella, ſaxifrage, and 
London pride. Let theſe alſo, where increaſed to 
Jarge bunches, be taken up and divided; and plant the 
Nips in a ſhady border, about five or ſix inches aſunder, 
and give them ſome water. | I 
The double rocket, where it was not taken up and 
parted laſt month, ſhould now be done : the double batch- 
elors buttons, with the double feverfew, may alſo now 
be managed in the ſame manner; but this ſhould be done 
the beginning of this month. f | 

The leonurus and bell-flower, with the double ragged 
Tobin, and all other perennial fibrous rooted flower plants, 
that have done flowering, may now be propagated by 
parting their roots; this being a good ſeaſon to remove 
moſt ſorts. = | | 


Tranſplanting Pionies and other knot-rooted Plants. 


Now is alſo a good time to tranſplant pionies, and alfo 
to part their roots; and the different ſorts of flag 1r1s's, 
monkſhood, fraxinella, and all other ſuch like plants, may 

| e now 


. 
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now be taken up and parted where neceſſary, and tranſ- 


planted into places where wanting. 


Towards the latter end of this month it will be time to 


begin to tranſplant moſt ſorts of hardy ſhrubs and trees 
where wanting. 


But this work ſhould not be begun till alter the twen- 


tieth of the month, and after that time moſt ſorts may be 


removed and will ſucceed well, for they will take tolerable 
good root before winter. 

Let ſuch ſhrubs or trees as are tranſplanted at the dre 
time, have a good watering as ſoon as they are planted. 


The Nurſery. 


E GIN now, where not done in Auguſt, to prepare, 
dig, and trench the ground where you intend to 
725 out a nurſery of young ſtocks for fruit tres; and 
alſo where you intend to plant out young foreſt trees, and 


all kinds of hardy ſhrubs, the latter end of this, or begin- 
ning of next month. 


By getting the ground for new plantations ready at this . 


time, it not only forwards the buiineſs greatly, but alſo 


prepares the ground the better to receive the advantage of 
rains, to mellow and moiſten it, which will be a great ad- 


vantage to the plants. 


Tranſplanting. 
In the laſt week in this month it will be time to ) begin to 


tranſplant many kinds of ilirubs and trees. 


Particularly ſuch hardy trees and ſhrubs, whoſe leaves 
are at that time decayed, may be ſafely removed, eſpecially 


if the weather be ſomewhat moiſt. 


But in- removing any kinds of ſhrubs or trees at this 


time, let it be obſerved, that, if the weather ſhould then 
be very dry, it will be neceſſary, as ſoon as they are tranſ- 


planted, to give them a hearty watering. 
There is a great advantage in making theſ2 early plan- 
tations ; that is, in tranſplanting ſoon after the leaf de- 


cays, TRE plants having time to take tolcrable good root 
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{ 
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before the froſt ſets in hard to prevent it :* beſides, ſuch 
trees and ſhrubs as are tranſplanted at this time, will be 
fo well eſtabliſhed by next ſummer, that the drought at 
chat time cannot hurt them 
But, on the other hand, it will be proper to take notice, 
that tranſplanting. is not now . to be done in ge- 


neral, but only for ſuch trees and ſhrubs whoſe leaves àre 


Fruit-trees. | 
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Such ſorts of fruit-trees whoſe leaves are now decayed, 
may alſo be trapſplanted towards the latter end of this 
month ;. obſerving, if the weather be dry, to give them 
Jome water, "Shar 402 If g 5 
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Stocks t0 bud and graft. 


Stocks to bud and graſt the different kinds of fruit upon, 
may in the laſt week in this month be tranſplanted into 
che quarters or places where they are to remain for the 
-Aabove-purpoſe, - 


Prepagating Trees and Shrubs of all Sorts by Cuttings, 
Now begin to plant cuttings of ſuch trees and ſhrubs as 
Will grow by that method,  _ 5 
By theſe means the beſt gooſeberries and currant trees 
*are raiſed, and the middle or towards the latter end of this 
month is the proper time to begin to plant the cuttings; 
*but the cuttings of theſe ſhrubs may be planted any time 
In open weather, from the middle of this month to the 
ſame time in February; and thoſe which are planted in 
this or next month generally ſucceed the beſt, | 
* * Theſe cuttings, both of the gooſeberries and currants, 
muſt be the ſame year's ſhoots, and the beſt length is from 
About ten to fifteen inches: it will be proper to plant them 
in a ſhady border. itus 343 84815 aan. tay 
Plant alſo, in the latter end of this month, cuttings of 
- Honey-ſuckles, that being the beſt way to propagate the 
ſeveral forts of theſe ſnrubket s ho 
In chooſing the cuttings, mind to take young ſhoots, 
ſuch as are ſtrong, and cut them into proper lengths of 
about nine, ten, or twelve inches; and plant them in rows 
ten or twelve inches diſtant, and allow ſix or eight inches 


between plant and plant iu che row. 


In 


. 
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In planting them, misd to put each cutting, f fol half 
way, or thereabouts, in the earth. 82 

Many other kinds of flowering Mruds and dees are 
raiſed by cuttings; and the middle or latter end of this 
1 Fl the time to begin t to Plane cuttungy « of all ** Rar 

y inds. on 101 Vine 211 

This is rather the beſt time in the year” to phut eiitifigs 
of laurel and Portugal laurel. 

_ Theſe cuttings may be planted in a ſhady border any 
time in this month, but about the middle or rowards the 
latter end is rather the beſt time to do that work. 9 

In taking off theſe cuttings, mind to take a parcel of 
the moderate grown ſhoots, of the ſame year's growth, ob- 
ſerving to cut off with each ſhoot, about two or three 
inches of the laſt year's wood, and this will make them 
more certainly ſucceed. „ 03 349 

Having provided the cuttings, cut off the leaves at bot- 
tom, and half way up the ſhoot; then plant them in a 


ſhady border, puttiog each cutting as far into the earth/as 
it is ſtripped, and water them. 


Tranſplanting Ever-greens. , + 4 


"& 


The middle or towards the end of this ont is a very 
good time to tranſplant laurels, Portugal laurels, Jaurut- 
— arbutus, phillyreas, and ſeveral other kinds ef 

-greens ; for theſe ſorts of trees and ſhrubs will now 


e root very free; and, in a ſhort Auer obſerve to 9 
them ſome water. . 


| Deſtroy TT 
Now take the opportunity, in dry weather, to hoe be- 
tween the rows of all kinds of trees and ſhrubs, in order 
to deſtroy all the weeds ; and this ſhould now be very 
well attended to, before the autumn rains begin. 
Likewiſe take particular care at this time to let every 
other part of the nurſery be thoroughly cleared from weeds, 


for theſe will n now come 1 oy 1. n talk | in enge | 


wy, 
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The Green-Houſe. 


Orange and Lemon-trtes. | 
N the laſt week in this month it will be time, if the, 
nights prove cold; to remove the' orange-trees, and 
many other green-houſe plants, into their winter quarters. 

Let the orange and lemons, in particular, and ſuch like 
kinds, be taken into the green-houſe at the firſt approach 
of cold nights; for one ſharp night would make their 
leaves change their fine green colour, and they would 
hardly be able to recover it again all winter. 

Therefore, at the time mentioned, take the opportunity 
of a perfect dry day, and carry into the green-houſe the 
more tender kinds, and place them clear of each other; 
but they need not be placed in regular order till the myr- 
tles and other bardier plants are brought in next month. 

When the oranges and other tenderer plants are in the 
green-houſe, let the windows be opened every mild day. 
to their full extent. . 

The windows may alſo be continued open all night for 
the firſt fortnight after the plants are carried in, except 
there ſhould happen froſt, or very windy or cold wet wea- 
ther: in that caſe keep.the houſe ſhut cloſe every night. 

At the time when the plants are removed into the green- 
houſe, let them be well cleared from dead leaves, if there 
be any ; and if any dead wood appears let that alſo be: 
taken out, 1 | ; 

In the mean time take proper care of all the plants till 
the time to remove them into ſhelter, b 

Let them in dry weather be properly ſupplied with wa- 
ter; but towards the end of the month let them be watered 
more moderately than at the beginning. a 
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The Hot-Houſe. 
Pine-apple Plants. 


F the pine- apple plants which are to produce their fruit 
the next year, were not ſhifted into larger pots the 
laſt month, that work ſhould be done the firſt * 
8 this 


* * " 
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this month at fartheſt, otherwiſe the 
will be greatly retarded. 


319 
growth of tht plants 


In ſhifting theſe plants you muſt obſerve to preſerve the 


ball of earth entire about their roots, placing it with the 
ſame care into the larger pots, and fill up the pot with 


freſh compoſt; then ſtir up the bark, plunge the pots 


again therein to the rims, a 
derate watering. | 


But in ſhifting and ordering theſe plants, let the ſame 
rules be obſerved as adviſed in the two former months. 


ad give the plants a very mo- 


1 


* 


But where the plants were ſhifted a month or five. 


weeks ago, and at that time no freſh tan added, it will 
now be proper to examine the heat of the bark wherein 
the plants in general are plunged; and if you find it is 
very weak, ſtir up the bark to the bottom with a fork, and 
plunge the pots again immediately to their rims. 

This will revive the heat of the bed, and will continue 
it in a good condition till the next month, when you muſt 
add a good quantity of freſh tan, and as much of the old 
muſt be taken away. ; 

You muſt obſerve to admit air to the plants in general, 
every day at this ſeaſon, if the ſun is warm, by drawing 
the glaſſes down, or opening them a little, as you ſee it 
convenient. OA 

The plants will require moderate refreſhments of water, 
once in three or four days, provided there is a briſk heat 
at bottom ; but if the heat 1s very weak, once in a week 
will be ſufficient, : 

About the latter end of this month you ſhould procure 
a proper quantity of freſh tan from the tan yards, to be 
ready to renew the bark beds in the hot-houſe and ſtove 

the next month. 

For this purpoſe you ſhould provide as much as will be 
equal to one third of what the bed will contain, though 
ſometimes one half, or more, is required. 

When the tan is brought in, let it be thrown up in a 
heap, and let it lay ſor ten or twelve days to drain, and 


it is then fit for uſe ; and for the further management, ſee 
the work of next month. 


Crowns and Suckers. 
The bed wherein this year's crowns and ſuckers are 


plunged ſhould be kept to a good heat, by which means 


the young plants will make good roots before winter. 
| T4 
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If the pots are placed upon a dung hot-bed, let a lining 
of freſh hot dung be applied to the fides'of the , When 
you find the heat is decreaſed, obferving to raiſe the lining 
about two or three inches higher than the bottom of the 
frame. NCC ² ¼ oe 

About the latter end of this month it will be proper to 
Jay ſome hay or ſtraw round the outſides of the frame, 
which will keep out the . and preſerve a kindly grow- 
ing heat in the bed. 

When the nights begin to be cold, let ſome mats be 
thrown over the glaſſes every night. 

Raiſe the glaſſes a little in the middle of the day to ler 


the rr Fouts and to Seat air to the plants. 
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Work to be done in the Kitchen Garden. 
= TIE ang DES OY! 35t 139 2538 firm 5s 
a Beans. Bed ad 27 1694 g 
THE beginning or any time in this month you may 
plant ſome beans, for an early crop in the ſucceeds. 
ing ſummer. _ ae ne t a lis i Hig 

The mazagan bean is the beſt to plant at this ſeaſon, 
for they will come earlier than any other, and are ex- 
cellent bearers; tho' but of humble growth, they will 
ſtand the winter better than the larger e | 

A warm border under a ſouth wall or other ſouth fence 
is the beſt ſituation to plant theſe beans in at this ſeaſon. 

Plant them in rows a-croſs the borders, three or four 
inches diſtant in the row, and let the rows be two feet or 
thirty inches aſunder, which will be room enough for 
this ſort. | | - 

You may alſo plant one row lengthways of the border, 
within two inches of the wall ; theſe will ſometimes out- 
live the winter, when thoſe at a greater diſtance from the 
wall are cut of, | 

But if the border is narrow you had better plant two 
rows only, lengthways of the border ; that is, one row 
near the wall, and the other two feet and a half from it. 

In planting early beans, many gardeners chooſe firſt 
to ſow the beans pretty thick in a bed of rich earth, and 
when come up a little height tranſplaut them into the 
borders. ; h + 4 
The method is this: dig a bed about three or four 
feet broad of good earth in a warm carner : the bed being 
dug, draw the depth of about an inch and a half or near 
two inches of earth equally off the ſurface, to one ſide; 
this done ſcatter in the beans about an inch aſunder, 
and immediately cover them with the earth which was 
drawn for that purpoſe off the bed ; or otherwiſe you may 
with your hoe flatways draw broad drills a-crofs the bed, 
and ſcatter the beans pretty thick in the drill, and draw 
the earth equally over them. | 


* N 
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When the beans are come up, and grown two inches 
high or thereabouts, they ſhould then, in mild weather, 
be tranſplanted into the above mentioned borders, and 
are to be planted in rows at the ſame diſtance and in the 
manner before directed, obſerving, to cloſe the earth 
well about every plant; they will ſoon take root and 
grow freely. | . a * 

One reaſon for this practice is this: moſt gardeners 
allow that beans which are tranſplanted will come in 
ſconer by a week or ten days, than thoſe that are not, 
the” the ſeed of both are put into the ground the“ 
dame day. | | 


Another thing allowed is, that when the beans are 
thus firſt ſown in a ſmall bed, and ſevere froſts afterwards 
ſet in any time before the plants are ready to be tranſ- 
Planted ; in that caſe, the ſeed, or plants, by being all 
together within a ſmall compaſs, can be readily protected 
by placing a frame, or ſome other covering over them. 


Peas. 


Now ſow ſome peas, for an early crop. Let this be 
= done in the firſt or ſecond week in the month, and the 
| produce will come in at an early ſeaſon ; but however if 
| they are ſown any time in the month, it will not make. 

Teat difference. | | 

N The earlieſt hotſpur, is the proper ſort of peas to ſow at 
= this time. Chooſe ſuch feeds as are plump and ſound, 

| A A warm ſouth border under a wall or other fence is the 
I proper place to ſow them in. The ſeed muſt be ſown in 
drills, either lengthways or a-croſs the border, according 
to its breadth. Where the border 1s but narrow let only 
one drill be drawn lengthways of it, at the diſtance of 
two feet from the wall or pales, and ſcatter the peas therein 
pretty thick, but as regular as can be, and cover them 
immediately about an inch and an half or near two inches 
deep with earth. . 

But where the border is ſix, eight, or ten feet broad or 
more, it will then be proper to ſow the peas in drills croſs- 
ways the border from the wall to the front; but where there 


are trees againſt the wall, let the drill be drawn forty inches 
diſtant from one another. 


| - Lettuces. _ 
Lettuces which were ſown the middle of September for 
the frames or hand-glaſſes, &c. ſhould be tranſplanted into 


the 
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the places where they are to remain all winter; this may 
be done about the middle of this month; or as s ſoon as ſthe 
plants are fit. 

Chooſe a rich light ſpot for theſe dtd; in a warm bus. 
tion, and where it lies well to the ſun. 

Mark out a bed for them the width of a cucumber. or 
melon frame, and lay the ſame ſomewhat Hoping to the ſun, | 
and rake the ſurface even. | | 

Plant the lettuces therein, about. two inches diftant each 
way ; cloſe the earth extremely well about each, take care 
that they are not planted too. deep, and let the ſurface of 
the ground between the plants be left perfectly ſmooth ; 
then give them a moderate watering to ſettle the earth to 
their roots. 

Then put on a frame, and cover them with the lights in in 
froſty or very wet or cold weather; by which means theſe 
may be ſaved, and will be ready in caſe. thoſe which are 
planted in the open borders are killed. 

You may plant ſome- of. theſe lettuces under bell or 
hand-glaſſes, if you have not frames at liberty: where 
theſe are anus you may plant them in a bed in a warm 
ſpot, and then place ſome hoops a- croſs the bed, and cover 
them with mats where there 1s occaſion. 

The lettuce plants which were ſown the end of Auguſt 
or beginning of September to ſtand in the open air all 
winter, ſhould be tranſplanted about the middle or ſome 
time in this month. 

Theſe you may plant in warm borders, to tand the 
winter without covering; and if the winter ſhould s 
mild they will cabbage early in the ſpring. 

Let theſe be planted four or five inches diſtant eve 
way; and plant one row cloſe to the wall, which will 
ſometimes live through the winter, when thoſe at a greater 
diſtance are deſtroyed by the ſeverity of the weather. 


Collifloauer Plants. 


Colliflower plants which were planted in frames the 
former month, to forward them to be planted the latter 
end of this month under bell or hand- glaſſes, muſt be con- 
ſtantly uncovered night and day for the greateſt part of 
this month, unleſs the weather . ſhould prove very wet 
and cold ; then, in that caſe, put the glaffes on every 
night, and even in Air day time, r che time 6.bf 1 
| | 6. 1 N Wo 


5 
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rains; 1 A 5 nk at, * nagen have air by ber 
up the lights. 5 Fa ty were] 

In the laſt week ing this oath: Bann ſome of the 
beſt, colliſſawer plante into the Place where they are to 
remain to ptoduge their heads. ai? 

Theſe are to be covered with hand or dell elafſes, ob- 
ſerving to put two or three plants under each glaſs. 

The ground for theſe plants ſhould be rich and light, 

in a warm ſituation, and where water is not apt to ſtand 
In winter. Let ſome good rotten dung be ſpread over the 
piece, and then-let the ground be dug one ſpade deep, and 
well broken, taking care to bury the dung regularly. == 
Then mark the ground out into beds three feet wide, 
and allow alleys a foot wide between the beds, for the 
conveniency of going in to take off, and put on, or raiſe. 
the.glaſſes. | | 

Ihen ſet your line along the middle of the bed, from 
one end to the other; and at every three feet, put in two 
or three plants, within four or five inches of each other, 
and cloſe the earth well about their roots and ſtems; then 
give them a my moderate watering, Juſt to ſettle the earth 
to the roots. 

When the whole is planted, bring your hand or bell 
glaſſes, and ſet them ready; obſerving to place one Fats 

| dd ery two or three plants, as above. 

Every night let the glaſſes be put over them; and every 
morning, when the weather 1 is mild and dry, let them be 
taken ol. 

When the weather i is extremely wet; the glaſſes ſhould 
not be ſet off, but muſt be raiſed two or three inches on the 
warmeſt fide with props, to admit air to the plants, de in 
froſty weather they are to be kept quite cloſe. c 

But if you are not provided ſufficiently with⸗ land e or 
bell glaſſes, or frames, you may plant ſome colliflower 
plants out for good ou a warm border, where they will 
tometimes ſurvive the winter, and produce good heads. 

But where this is obliged to be practiſed, it will be 
proper to put in a parcel of the plants cloſe under the 
wall, ſetting them about four inches a-part, and theſe 
will have a chance to live, if thoſe at a greater diſtance 
from the wall ſhould be deſtroyed, and in the ſpring hy 
be tranſplanted into an open ſpot of ground. 

The colli flower plants which are to be kept all winter 
in frames, ſhould alſo, towards the end of the month, be. 

F tranſplanted 
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tranſplanted into their proper beds, and the ma at the 
fame time be ſet over them. gr act qu 
The plants are to be ſet in cheſe beds about foy in 
aſunder, and are to be defended all winter 2 ae HEY) 
oy to the direQtions given in each month 128 f * 12 
ils 1190 10 bas. 3: 103 30 T7 918 - 919 
| Ila gos: Cabb age. Plants, 10 9 144 0 21 
About the middle or latter end of this month you may 
plant ont a few early cabbage plants, in the place ber 
they are to remain for cabbaging early next ſunimer n 
Chooſe a piece of good ground for theſe plants, Ind 
let Tome good rotten dung be ſpread over the ſame before 
you dig it; the ground muſt then be dug one ſpade deep; 
_ obſerving - to bury the dung e in the been of 
the trench. A 
The plants are then to be planted 5 in rows two ſeet 
diſtant in the row, and allow the ſame diſtance between 
the rows, which will be room enough for this early plan- 
tation, as moſt of them will be uſed be "Oe oe to 
any conſiderable ſize. | —_— 
Let ſome of the early cabbage plants remain” in' the; 
nurſery beds in a warm ſituation, till January or February, 
before you plant them out for good; for it ſometimes 
happens in ſevere winters, that many of che plants whick® 
are planted out early 1 o more open Nr are killed 
by the froſt. 
In that caſe you can de revoked to the nurſery beds 
to make good the defects, or to make new plantations. 
Where there are cabbage plants that ſtill remain in the 
ſeed bed, let them be tranſplanted into nurſery beds, tbe 
beginning of this 'month, that they may have time to get 
ſome ſtrength before the froſty weather begins. | 
Theſe ſhould now-be planted in a warm ſituation; Let 
a ſpot of rich earth be dug, and pot in the 9 Sour il | 
five or fix inches aſunder. 2 | 


of an | Brocali, 5 85 Wer ee 
 Brodnli plank which were late planted Would now be 
forwarded as much as poſſible in their growth. Let the 
ground between and about the plants be broken with a hoe, 


and at the ſame time draw ſome earth up; about the ſtems' 
of the plants. Das 


This will be of great bie to theſeq — provided; it 
18 N enen ee MT ITED earth and draws 
FOEHINE: ing 
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ing it up round their ſtems, it will not only protect them 
the better from froſt, but will alſo very much Promote 
their growth. | 


"7.1 SA | | 
Winter ſpinage muſt now be kept exceeding clean from 


| weeds, for if theſe are permitted to grow, at this time, 


they would ſoon over-run the plants and totally deſtroy 


them. "Theſe plants are at this ſeaſon beſt cleared by 


hand, particularly where there is chickweed, and ſuch 
like ſpreading or running weeds among them. 


Where the ſpinage was not properly thinned laſt month, 


let that work be now done in a proper manner, and do it 


in the beginning of the month. 
In doing this, obſerve to clear away the worſt, and 


leave the ſtrongeſt plane ſtanding at the diſtance of about 


four or five inches rom one another. 


Endive. 


Continue-every week to tye up ſome endive plants ſor 
blanching. 

Chooſe a dry day to do this, obſerving always to make 
choice for this purpole, of ſuch plants as are quite or 
nearly full grown. Let the leaves be gathered up re- 
gularly, and cloſe in the hand, and then, with a piece of 
ſtrong baſs, tye them neatly together. 

Where the endive is thus tyed, you may alſo, at the 
ſame time, in dry weather,. draw up ſome earth round each 
plant, almoſt to the top of their leaves. This will very 
much promote the blanching, and will make the plants ex- 
ceeding white and tender to eat. | 

Some people blanch or whiten endive by laying boards 
or tiles flatways upon the plants, The plants will to be 
ſure whiten tolerably well by this method, but not ſo re- 
gularly as thoſe whoſe leaves are tyed together as above 
directed. 

Clear the Beds of Aromatic Plants. 


Now clear the beds of 'aromatic plants from weeds, and 
Jet them have the winter dreſſing. 

This muſt be particularly obſerved in the beds of ſage, 
ſivory, thyme and hyſſop; and alſo the beds of mint, 
baum, tarragon, tanſey and ſorrel; and all other beds of 
aromatic herbs. 

They are now to be treated in the following manner: 
Cut down all the ſtalks or decayed flower ſtems cloſe to 
the head of the plants, or to the ſurface of the ground, age 
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cording to what the plants are, and at the ſame time clear 
the beds very well from weeds and all litter, and carry the 
whole off the ground, _ | "SEE 

After this it would be a great advantage to get ſome 
very rotten dung, and let it be broken ſmall, then ſpread 
a ſprinkling of it equally over the ſurface of all the beds, 
and with a ſmall ſpade or trowel dig lightly between ſuch: 
of the plants as will admit of it, U care to bury the 
dung as well as you can a little depth in the ground, and 
at the ſame time dig the alleys, ſpreading a little of the 
earth upon the beds, leaving the edges full and ſtrait. 

Thus the beds will appear decent all the winter, and 
the plants will reap much advantage from ſuch a dreſſing, 
as will be ſeen in the ſpring, when they begin to ſhoot. 

But the beds of mint and pepper-mint will not wetl 


* 


admit of digging; therefore, let the ſtalks, if any, be 


cut down cloſe to the ground, then clear the beds from 
weeds, and ſpread a little rotten dung, as ſaid above, over 


the beds. Then dig the alleys, and firew ſome of the 


earth on the beds over the dung. 11 | 
This will protect the roots of the mint ſomewhat from 


froſt, and the rains will waſh in the virtue of the dung 


and the earth which was thrown out of the alley, and the 
whole will greatly enrich the beds, and ſtrengthen the 
roots, and in the ſpring the plants will rife with vigour. 
A Bed to raiſe young Mint in Winter. 
Where young mint is required in the winter ſeaſon, pre- 
parations ſhould now be made to raiſe ſome. 
For that purpoſe a ſlight hot-bed muſt be made towards 
the end of the month. Make the bed for a light box 
or frame; this will be large enough for a middling fa- 
mily, and make it about twenty inches or two feet thick 
of dung. | | . 
Then ſet on the frame, and cover the bed about four 
or five inches deep wich earth; then get ſome roots of 
mint, and lay them pretty cloſe together upon the ſurface, 
and cover them with more earth about an inch thick, and 
give a moderate watering. | | 


Put on the glaſs, and obſerve to raiſe it behind every 
day to admit air. ; | 


N Dreſſing the Aſparagus Beds. | | 
In the beginning, or ſome time in this month, cut down 
the aſparagus ſtalks, and dreſs the beds. 1 | 
17 85 | I Let 
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Let the ſtalks or haulm be cut down cloſe to, or at leaſt 
within two gr three inches of the ſurface of the beds.: 
carry them immediately off the ground: then, with a 

ſharpihoe, cut up all .the, weeds, and draw. them off the 

This done ftretch the line, and with a ſpade mark out 
thyallecabout eighteen or twenty inches wide. 


hen dig the alleys one ſpade. deep, and ſpread the 


earth, at leaſt the greateſt part of it, neatly over the beds, 
and, as you advance in digging, obſerve to pare the 
weeds, Which were raked off 3 into the bottom of 
the trench, and cover them a proper depth with earth. 
In digging theſe alleys obſerve to do it in a neat manner; 
that is, let an equal quantity of earth be laid over every 
bed, and make the edges of the beds full and ftrait; the 
alleys ſhould all be of an equal depth, and the bottoms 
meſbeilevels.: s, . 

But where it is intended to manure aſparagus beds with 
dung, this is the time to do it; but the dung muſt be ap- 
plied before the alleys are dug. - | 

The dung for that purpoſe muſt be very rotten, and 
alſo very good ; none is more proper than the dung of old 
cucumber or melon beds; this muſt be ſpread over the 
beds: when the haulm and weeds are cleared off ; let the 
dung be well broken, and lay it in an equal thickneſs in 
every part; then dig the alleys as above directed, and 
ſpread a due quantity of the earth of each alley over 
the dung. 1 | 355 

When the aſparagus beds have thus had their winter 
drefling, there may be planted in each alley a row of 
coleworts, or cabbage plants : ſet the plants fix or eight 
inches diſtant in the row. E 1 

In this ſituation ſuch plants will, even in ſevere winters, 
ſometimes ſurvive the froſt, when thoſe which are planted 
in an open or level ſpot are deſtroyed, 9 wat 

Earth up Celery, © FOE WS 

. Celery ſhould now be very duly earthed up according as 
it advances in height, in order that the plants may be well 
blanched before ſevere. froſts attack them, 

Therefore take advantage of dry days, and earth them 
up a due height. Let the earth be well broken, and lay it 
up to the plants with care not to break the leaves or bury 
che hearts of them. en ee, pe 

| Earth 
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Conta to ſow the ſeeds of ſmall allad herbs; Parti- 
cularly muſtard, creſſes, radiſh, rape and lettuce 

Theſe ſeeds muſt now, towards the end of this Wing 
for the more certainty of having a conſtant ſupply, be 
ſown in frames; for that purpoſe, dig a bed of rich and 
very light earth in a warm ſituation. Let the bed be 
made the breadth and length of one of the ſhalloweſt 
garden frames, and it ſhould front the ſouth;” Let the 
earth of this bed be broken very fine, and raiſe the back 
or north ſide of it ten or twelve inches higher than the 
front, ſo that it lies ſloping to the ſouth ſun; then rake 
the ſurface ſmooth, ſet on the frame, and fink the back part 
of It about fix or eight R 

Then draw ſhallow. dril!s from the back to che front pf 
the flame, about two or three inches aſunder; ſow the 
ſeeds therein pretty thick, and cover them with earch not 
more than a quarter of an inch deep. 

The bed muſt be ſheltered every night by putting on « the: 
glaſſes, and alſo in the day time when the weather 1 is _—_ 
cold or very wet. 

Note, ſmall ſallad will ſorkiibaties;? whin the ſeaſon 13 
mild, grow free enough all this and next month in the 
open air, eſpecially on warm ſouth borders; however, 
where theſe herbs are conſtantly wanted, it will be ad- 
viſeable to begin to ſow ſome ſeed of each kind either in 
frames or under bell or hand glaſſes. 


Soo Radiſb Seed. 


Yau” may now 15000 a little radiſh ſeed. The- Al 
raiſed from this ſowing will, provided the winter proves 
any thipg mild, be ready to draw very early in the ſprirg ; 
and if the) ſhould fail, the value of a little 4/4 5 
much; it is foon fon, and is well worth hr rr 22 
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But this ſeed muſt now be ſown on a warm border, and 


the proper time to ſow it is about the middle or towards 

the latter end of the month. Let it be ſown pretty thick, 

and rake it in with care, ; : N | 
Soao Carrot Seed. 


A little carrot ſeed may alſo be ſown in the laſt week 
in the month on a warm border : from this ſowing there 


will be a chance of having a few young carrots very early 
next ſpring, provided the froſt in winter is not over ſevere. 


Dung and trench Ground. 


Such ſpaces of kitchen garden ground which are now 
vacant, ſhould, if poſſible, be dunged, and alſo dug or 
trenched, that it may have the true advantage of fallow, 
from the ſun and air in the winter ſeaſon. . 

But in digging ſuch pieces of ground which are to lie 
in fallow till the ſpring, it ſhould be laid up in ridges; 


for, by laying the ground in this form, it not only lies 


much dryer, but alſo the froſt, ſun and air, can come 


more freely to mellow and enrich it, than if laid level; 


and in the ſpring, when you want to ſow or plant it, the 
ridges are ſoon levelled down. _- 


— 


The Fruit Garden. 


Munter Pears and Apples. 8 
WR TER pears and apples ſhould in general be 


gathered this month. Some will be fit to take 


down the beginning of the month, others will not be ready 
before the middle, or towards the latter end. 

To know, when the fruits have had their full growth, 
you ſhould try ſeveral of them in different parts of the tree, 
by turning them gently upward ; if they quit the tree eaſi- 
ly, it is time to gather them. 

But none of the more delicate eating pears ſhould be 
permitted to hang longer on the trees than the middle of 
this month, eſpecially if the nights are inclinable to froſt ; 


for, if they are once touched with the froſt, it will occa- 


ſion many of them to rot, before they are fit for the table, 
even if ever ſo good care is afterwards taken of them. 


But- 


* 
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But ſuffer neither apples nor pears to remain longer on 
the trees than the latter end of this month, for they will 
get no good after that time. DO of} 1 

A dry day muſt be choſen for this work, and alſo let the 
fruit and leaves be quite dry before you begin to gather; 
about eleven or twelve o'clock is the beſt time in the day 
to begin, and may be continued till three or four in the » 
afternoon. | 380 531 2 tir 

The fruit ſhould be carefully pulled one by one and 
put into a baſket, taking care to lay them in gently, that 
they may not bruiſe one another. : ETA 62 

As the fruit are gathered, let them be carried into the 
fruit room, or any other dry place, and lay them carefully 
in heaps each ſort by themſelves. | | ) 

Thus let them lay together about a fortnight to ſweat z 
this will make them keep better, and alſo render their. 
flavour much finer, than if they were laid up for good as 
ſoon as they are gathered. 75 : 

When they have laid that time, let all the fruit be then 
carefully wiped one by one with cloths, and lay them up 
waere they are to remain. | 

Some of the fineſt eating pears and apples, you may 
pack up in baſkets or boxes, obſerving to put ſome clean 
wheat ſtraw at bottom, and alſo round the ſides of the 
baſkets or boxes; and, when they are filled, lay ſome ſtraw 
at top. s 31 | 

The inferior kinds, and theſe which will be fit for eat- 
ing, or other uſes, ſoon in the winter, you may lay on 
ſhelves or on the floor of the fruit room. | | 

Firſt lay ſome clean wheat ſtraw, and then lay the fruit 
upon that; and, if there be room, let them be all laid 
ſingly, and cloſe together: when the weather is froſty, : 
you _ lay a good covering of clean new ſtraw over the 
whole, | . 

But if there is not room in the fruitery to lay all the 
fruit ſingly, you may lay thoſe apples and pears which are 
for kitchen uſe, regularly three or four layers one upon 


* 


another. 5 


Pruning and nailing. | 


About the end of this month you may begin to prune. 
peaches and nectarines, if their leaves are dropped; and 


you may alſo prune and nail apricots. 


Refore | 


cr 


the greateſt part of the ſmaller branches; then you can 
more readily uſe. your knife, and alſo can conveniently 
examine the 8818, 56 ſee which are fit for your purpoſe, 
„„ en,, hd; ons 357. >: Aur 30 T 

In praning theſe. trees, obſerye to leave, in every part 
of the tree, a due ſupply of the laſt ſummer ſhoots ;, which 
muſt be left in at moderate diſtances, and in ſuch a regular 
manner, that every part of the wall, from the very bot- 
tom, to the extremity every way of the tree, may be regu- 
larly furniſhed with them, for theſe are to bear the fruit 
W 5. N 5 5 

Theſe trees always produce their fruit upon the ſhoots 
of the laſt ſummer's growth; that is, upon one year's old 
ſhoots, and on no other; therefore the pruner will by this 
know what he is to cut out, and what to leave.} 

But, in the courſe of pruning theſe trees, obſerve to 
cut out all old wood according as it becomes uſeleſs ; that 
is, ſuch branches as advance a great way, and are not pro- 

perly furniſhed with young wood. 1 52 

In the next place, it will be proper to obſerve that the 
ydung ſhoots muſt not be crowded, or left too cloſe toge- 
ther; therefore examine with good attention, and when 
the ſhoots ſtand too thick, let ſome be accordingly cut 
ont. Cut them cloſe; but, in doing this, obſerve to 
leave the moſt promiſing and beſt placed ſhoots, for the 


purpoſe of bearing, and theſe muſt be left at due and re- 


gular diſtances from one another. 5 85 
For inſtance, ſuppoſe a tree to be in a good healthy 
condition, and ſhoots moderately free, the ſhoots of ſuch 
op? my be left five or ſix inches aſunder or there- 
abouts: © Thy 5 
The next thing to be obſerved. is, that all theſe ſhoots 
muſt now be ſhortened; and this is done principally to en- 
courage them to produce next ſummer, as well as fruit, a 
due ſupply alſo of bearing ſhoots, to bear fruit another 
1 | | I Ct is wary 45 
4 For by ſhortening theſe ſhoots. in the winter pruning, it 
makes them more certainly produce next ſummer a ſupply 
of new ſhoots in proper places; and the ſhoots which are 
— produced, bear the fruit to be expected the year after 
thet. JOUS 2 8 1 : 6 ; N a en A N 
But in ſhortening the ſhoots, mind to let every one be 
ſhortened according to its growth, and original length; 
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Before you begin to prune, it will be proper to un-nail - 
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ſor inſtance, a ſhoot of about twelve inches, muſt be ſhorts 
ened to eight inches in length, or thereabouts ; one; of 
fifteen or Keren inches, to about, ten; and a ſhovt of 
a x Tt he al —_— —— 7 4. ag E a7 Tt 16907 II» +: 
eighteen or twenty inches long, may be cut to about 
twelve or fourteen; and fo on in proportion to the length 
De £21k 29k Os ee ee a. 
The rule is, let one third or thereabouts of the original 
length of every ſhoot, whether ſhort or Jong, be cut off. 
But ſuch peach, neQarine and apricot trees as produce 
ſtrong and vigorous ſhoots, muſt be treated accordingly; 
the ſhoots of ſuch trees muſt be left ſome hat cloſer than 
the diſtance above preſcribed, and muſt alſo be ſhortened 
leſs in proportion. The rule to be obſerved in theſe, is, 
leave the ſhoots four or five inches aſunder, and, on ſhort- 
ening them, cut off no more than about one fourth of their 
original length; but indeed ſome of the moſt vigorous 
ſhoots, ſhould be ſhortened but very little, and ſome not 
at all. 3 
This is the only method of pruning to bring a vigorous, 
wooting tree to good order, ſo as to produce moderate 
ſhoots, ſuch as will bear fruit. „ 
For the more wood you cut out of a vigorous tree, and 
the more the ſhoots are ſhortened, the more vigorous will 
the tree ſhoot. „ 3535 
By what is above hinted, the pruner will not be at a loſs 
to know in what manner peach, nectarine, and apricot 
trees, are, according to their different growths, to be 
treated in the article of pruning; and the rule here men- 
tioned is to be obſerved at all times in the winter pruning. 
Note, Obſerve that where any of the ſhoots which are 
left to bear, have produced any fmall ſhoots from their 
fides they muſt be cut off; cut them cloſe to the princi- 
pal ſhoot, for theſe would neither produce good fruit nor 
good wood. f 3 | 1 
Another thing is proper to be obſerved in pruning theſe 
trees, and that is, in ſhortening the bearing ſhoots, to 
mind, if poſſible, to cut them off at a leaf bud: What is 
meant by a leaf or wood bud (or, as ſome term it, a double 
bud), is where, two buds appear on the ſame eye; 
every ſuch eye generally produces a good ſhoot next year. 
It is therefore neceſſary, in ſhortening the ſhoots, td cut 
them at, or near, ſuch an eye, which is a bloſſom bud, 
and is dane in order that each may produce a good ſhoot 
next ſummer for its leader; for where there is a fair lead- 
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ing ſhoot produced at or near the extremity of a bearing 


| ſhoot or branch, ſuch a branch ſeldom fails to yield fair and 
well taſted fruit. 7 | 5 Free 
It will alſo be proper to remark one thing more in prun- 
:3ng theſe trees, particularly the apricot. In this tree we 
often ſee on the two years old branches ſome ſhort ſhoots, 


or natural ſpurs, about an inch or two in length; and on 


each of the ſaid ſpurs, there are frequently to be ſeen ſe- 


*veral bloſſom buds. Now ſome people cut theſe ſpurs en- 


tirely off, but I declare againſt that practice, for ſome of 
theſe ſhort natural ſpurs will produce handſome fruit. 
But, on the other hand, it will be proper to leave only 
; ſuch of theſe ſpurs as are well placed, and promiſe by the 
bloſſom buds to bear fruit; and ſuch as are naked, and 
alſo ſuch as advance conſiderably in a foreright direction, 


ſhould be removed. 


When you have finiſhed prening any one of the above 
trees, let that be immediately nailed to the wall in a pro- 
per manner, before you begin to prune another; for it is 
much the beſt method to nail every tree according as you 
advance in the pruning. ES. 

But ſome direct to leave theſe trees un-nailed till the 


beginning of March: but this practice I would be far 


from recommending, for it not only looks ill to ſee the 
' ſhoots hanging dangling from the wall, but the froſt has 


alſo more power to affect the tender ſhoots, and the long 


- vigorous ſhoots are liable to be broken by the winds : and, 


latily, by leaving the trees un-nailed till March, the bloſ- 
ſom buds will be then ſo much ſwelled, that many of them 
would be unavoidably diſplaced by nailing up the ſhoots. 
Therefore, to repeat the caution, let every tree, accord- 
ing as it is pruned, be nailed. 


In nailing them great exaCtreſs ſhould be obſerved ; the 


branches muſt no where be laid in acroſs one another, but 


let every branch be laid in clear of another, and at about 


four, five, or fix inches diſtance, according to the condi- 


tion of the tree, and let every ſhoot or branch be laid per- 


fectly ſtrait and cloſe tc the wall, in the neateſt manner. 
For the purpoſe of pruning and nailing wall trees in an 


. expeditious and neat manner, you ſhould be provided with 
a perfect ſharp knife, rather leſs than the middle ſize, and 
ſuch as is narrow, and but very moderately hooked or 


coming at the, point ; and a ſmall hand-ſaw, for the nfore 
| | readily 


. 
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readily cutting'off old or large dead branches, and alſo a 
chiſſel. . 

Theſe are the proper tools to be uſed in pruning :. that 
for the purpoſe of nailing ſhould be a very handy light 
hammer, with a perfect flat face, and about an inch 
broad; and there muſt be procured a quantity of the pro- 
per garden wall-nails, which is a fort made particularly 
for that purpoſe, and may be bought at moſt ironmongers 
ſhops. | 

The next requiſite is. a quantity of cloth lifting or 
ſhreds, and theſe ſhould be neatly cut into proper lengths 
and regular breadths ; about half or three quarters of an 
inch is the proper breadth, but let none exceed an inch, 
for too broad ſhreds has a clumſey look, particularly on the 
ſmaller branches. | | 

Where neat nailing is obſerved, every ſhred. ſhould be 
cut with even or ſquare ends, and not too long, for it 
looks ſlovenly to ſee long dangling ends hanging down. 


Pruning Plumbs, Cherries, Pears and Ajples. 


Plumbs, cherries, pears and apple trees, upon walls and 
eſpaliers, may alſo be pruned in the latter end of this 
month, . 

The method of pruning theſe trees, may be ſeen in the 
work of the fruit garden next month, where it 1s inſerted 
according to the ſucceſsſul practice of the molt experienced 
gardeners, 1n the article of pruning. . 


Tranſplant Fruit-trees. 


Towards the latter end of this month you may ſafely 
tranſplant molt ſorts of fruit- trees. 

Where a new plantation is to be made either for the 
wall or eſpalier, the borders ſhould be trenched two ſpades 
deep : ſome very rotten dung ſhould be worked in at 
the ſame time ; and if the border 1s not naturally of a 
loamy ſoil, ſome freſh loam from a common ſliould be 
brought in, and worked and mixed with the earth of the 
border together with the rotten dung. Bog, 

But if a ſufficient quantity of loam cannot be conveni- 
ently obtained for the whole border, let, if poſſible, two 
or three barrovs full, together with ſome very rotten dung, 
be laid in the place where the tree is to ſtand: this will 
promote the growth of the tree greatly ; tor moſt fruit-trees 
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delight in a loamy ground, but this cannot be had in all 


places. | FT 
In making new plantations of fruit-trees, either for 
the wall or eſpalier, you ſhould obſerve to plant them at 
proper diſtances, that you may have room to train them 
in a proper poſition, for many years to come, without in- 
terfering much with each other, as is often the caſe in 
gardens where the trees have been planted too cloſe ; ſo 
that the trees meet and confuſe one another, though 
ſometimes they have not been planted above fix or ſeven 
years. | | | | 

This is a great error, and ſhould be thought of when 
you are about to plant the trees. | 5 

The diſtance which ſhould be allowed to peaches, nec- 
tarines and apricots, 1s at leaſt fifteen or ſixteen feet from 
tree to tree; though eighteen will not be too much, yet 
the former diſtance will do very well for theſe trees. 
Plumbs and cherries ſhould be allowed the ſame room 


to run, though plumbs will require rather more room than 


cherries. 
Pear and apple trees, for eſpaliers, ſhould be planted 


about ſixteen feet aſunder at leaſt: ſome allow theſe trees 


twenty feet diſtance, but eſpecially pears, and it is not too 
much, though it appears a great diſtance when the trees 
are firſt planted ; but ſixteen or eighteen feet at moſt will 
do very well, | 5 


Plant Goeſeberry and Currant Trees. 


Plant gooſeberry and currant trees, where wanted. 
This may be done about the middle, or towards the latter 
end of the month. | | 

Where it is intended to plant theſe ſhrubs in a ſpot by 
themſelves, mind to allow them proper room. Let them 
be planted in rows eight feet diſtant, and allow at leaſt. 
fix feet between plant and plant in the row. 

At this diſtance you have room to dig and hoe between 
the trees, and alſo to prune them, and gather the fruit; 


and at this diſtance the berries will grow large, and will 


ripen freely. 
But if you intend to plant theſe ſhrubs in ſingle rows 


round the quarters of the kitchen r v. (as is commonly 


practiſed) you ſhould plant them full ſeven or elght feet 
diſtant from each other. i | | 


- + 


Pruning 


. 
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ul "Proving Coeberoie and Cu .. 

r Prune gooſeberries and cucrans about the end of this: 

it month, and the ground about them may be dug, which 

n will render the w ole decent for the winter ſeaſon, and 
3 will be'of great ſervice to the trees. 

1 In Fei de theſe ſhrubs it will be neceſſary to obſerve 

5 that their branches ſhould be kept thin, and at regular 

„„ e ap} 1 

3 The heart of the trees ſhould be kept open and clear of 

wood, ſo as to admit the ſun and air in ſummer to the 

1 fruit, and the branches no where fuffered to croſs one 

another; all ſuckers from the root ſhould be taken away, 

: and out Frere trained with a fingle ſtem. Gags; =apha 

In theſe trees numbers of young ſhoots. are produced 

every ſummer, many of which ſhould now be cut out; 

but, in doing this, take care to leave, at due diſtances 

in each tree, ſome of* the beſt placed, and moſt regular 


grown, for a ſucceſſion of young bearing wood, to ſupply 
the places of ſach branches as are old, or become paif 
bearing good fruit; for every year there ſhould be ſome of 
the older branches, either entirely removed or cut ſhorter, 


as you ſhall ſee it neceſſary, in order- to make proper 


room for ſuch young branches as promiſe to produce the 
beſt fruit. 3 E „ 
By this method of every year leaving ſome young ſhoots, 
and taking out ſome old wood, the trees with ſuch ma- 
55 may always be kept, even when old, well fur= 
niſhed with ſuch young bearing branches as will produce 
2 ſummer abundantly both of large and well flavoured 
ruit. 8 
Therefore care muſt be taken to leave every year in con- 
venient places in each tree, a due ſupply of proper, and 
well placed young ſhoots, and all ſhoots that are not want- 
ed muſt be cut cloſe to the branches; but obſerve that in 
every part where a principal branch is wanted, you ſhould 
in that caſe leave a ſtrong ſhoot towards the lower part of 


* 


the tree, to come in to fill up, the vacab cx. 
The ſhoots and branches in general, ſhould ſtand at 

their extremities eight or nine inches diſtant from one 
another. i aa RC 
Mind always, in particular, in. pruning, to let every 


branch, whether ſhort or long, have, if poſlible, a laſt ** 


ſummer's ſhoot for its leader: and this ſhould be obſerve 
| . | | Q | | | | 
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in ſuch branches that require ſhortening, as well 48 thoſe 
oll 3h 85 20511 n . —_—— meal ess yrs 

thataxe not to be ſhortened; for when a branch is to. be ſhort- 
ened it ſiould be'dbpe in, Tuch 4 mainer, char tH8 kad 
Irapch yy ſtill terminate in a young ſioogrt. 
\., For, inſtance, ſuppoſe, a branch to be too, Jong, gr of 
bach a ſtraggling growth as to require ſhortening, obſerye, 
in ſuch. a caſe, to cut it off cloſe,” if poſſible, to a laſt ſum- 
mer's ſhoot, or, otherwiſe, to ſome convenient branch that 
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be cat off cloſe to the place from hence they proceed,” and 


. 


branches, and ſhortening others as you ſhall ſee it con- 


the fruit. | „„ 2 42 

To avoid this let the ſhoots be always ſhortened with 
diſcretion: never cut more off an ordinary ſhoot than 
about one third of its length, and about one fourth of a 
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Propagating Gooſeberr) and Currant Trees, 
Plant cuttings of gooſeberries and currants: this is 


much the beſt method of propagating theſe ſhrubs, for 
ſuch as are raiſed by cuttings always produce laige and 


well taſted fruit. 2 . 
In chooſing theſe cuttings, let it be obſerved they mull 
be ſhoots of the laſt ſummer's production. Let them be 
taken from healthy trees, and ſuch as are remarkable, ac- 
cording to their kinds, for bearing the fineſt fruit; having 
_ procured ſuch cuttings let each be ſhortened to about ten, 
twelve, or fifteen inches long, according to its ſtrength, 
and plant them in a ſhady border. | 


4 / . 3 F FITL £231 418 : rd 2a nn 
Let them be planted in rows croſsways the border, allow 


ten or twelve inches between row and.row, and put.every 
cutting near half way into the earth. aſs 


— 


Some 
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eople conte mſelyes by raiſin theſ, 
by eee fe e Reh let f el by 


ers from root; but ſu trees a8 are ralſe 
that method, neither 4 50 large nor well reliſhed” 15 
and are apt to run very muc to Wood. ; 
Therefore, when good cuttings can Be had, let te 
preferred, and treat them as above; they SE, be be we 
rooted 1 in one year, and the third will bear ſruit. 


— * 


Dregpig the' Strawberry Bade oc 31h 


The ſtrawberry beds ſhould, fome time in en 
have their winter I 1 
Chdoſe a dry day to do this 180 2nd the method i ie 
this: let all the runners or firings be cleared away cloſe 
to the head of the plants, then let the beds be thoroughly 
cleared from weeds, and let all the rubbiſh be carried off 
the ground. 
Then if there be room Rakes the oliars; Jer the eatth 
2 every bed be looſened to a little depth with a ſmall 
ade or with a hoe, taking care not to diſturb the roots ; - 
. ſet the line, and mark out the alleys their due width; 
this being done, let the alleys be immediately dug; and, 
in digging, let ſome of the earth be ſpread with care over 
the beds, obſerving to lay it neatly between, and cloſe 
about every plant. 
This dreſſing will be of vaſt ſervice to theſe plants, and 
1t ſhould. never at this ſeaſon be omitted. 
In dreſſing theſe plants, let it be obſerved, that the 
plants ſhould never be permitted to ſpread over the whole 
Lan of the bed, but ſhould be ay as it were in fiugle 
or diſti act bunches or heads. | 


Planting Strawberries. 


New plantations of ſtrawberries may now be made where 
wanted, and this may be done any time in this month, but 
the ſooner . 

Theſe plants thrive furprizingly i in a loamy ſoil, but 
ſuch a ſail is not natural in all places. However, chooſe 
a well lying ſpot of the beſt ground, and lay thereon ſome 
of the belt rotten dung; then let the piece be neatly dug, 
and the dung be buriedin a proper manner. 

Then lay the ground out in beds four feet broad, and 
allow eighteen inches for an alley between bed and bed; 
rake the ſurface ſmooth, and then wut in the olants. 5 


3 | The 
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The plants ſhould be ſuch as were produced laſt ſum- 
mer. Chooſe a parecl of the ſtrongeſt, and take them up 
with good roots; trim off all ſtrings or runners, and clear 
away decayed leaves; trim the roots, and then plant them: 
Jet four rows be planted lengthways in each bed, allow- 


8 1 . 555 I; 1 4 ' 8 NM 
ing twelve inches between row and row, and ſet the plants 


% 


the ſame diſtance from one another in the rows. 


Cloſe the earth well about every plant, and directly give 
each a little T 9 05 
IE Pruning Raſpberry Plants. 

Prune raſpberries : in doing this let it be obſerved, that 
three of the ſtrongeſt of the laſt ſummer's ſhoots muſt now 
be left ſtanding upon every root, to bear the fruit- to be 
expected next year, theſe being the only proper bearing 


* 


wood, and muſt be allowed room; therefore let all ſnoots 


above the number mentioned on each root be now re- 
moved; cut them cloſe to the ſurface of the ground, and 
at the ſame time cut out all the old wood, 2 all ſtrag- 
gling ſhoots between the rows be deſtroyed. 95% 258 
Each of the ſhoots which are left to bear muſt be ſhort- 
ened : the rule in ſhortening theſe, is, to take off one 
fourth, or one third, or thereabouts, of the original length 
of each ſhoot, according to their different growths. - 
When the plants are pruned, clear away the cuttings, 
and then dig the ground. 12816 oo 7 
In digging, obſerve to take up, and clear away all 
ſtraggling roots between the rows, and alſo all ſuch as do 
not belong to the ſtanding plants. This digging will 
ſtrengthen the roots, and the ground will lie clean and 
neat all winter, 


NV. Raſpberries. | 


This is a good ſeaſon to plant raſpberries, when a new 
plantation is wanted, e ie en e. 10 
Theſe ſhrubs ſhould be planted in an open ſituation, 
and where the ground is good; and if you dig in ſome 
very rotten dung, it will be an advantage to the plants. 
In chooſing the plants for this plantation, obſerve to 
take ſuch as are well furniſhed with roots, for that is a 
Principal article in raſpberry plants; and if there be one, 
two, or more buds formed on the root, for the next ſum- 
mer ſhoots, ſuch plants are particularly to be choſen. - 


Swi g 
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Having procured the plants, ſhorten the ſhoots a little, 
and leave only one ſtrong ſhoot on each root; let the ends 
of the roots alſo be trimmed; then put in the plants in 
rows four feet diſtant, and let them be planted thirty 
inches or a yard diſtant from one another in the row. 
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The Pleaſure, or, Flower Garden. 


\ 


Auricula Plants. 


THE auricula plants in pots muſt now be removed 
= to a place calculated to defend them from wet or 

The pots ſhould not now be laid on one fide as directed 
by ſome, for that is but a poor expedient for the protection 
of theſe choice flowers; and it, is eaſy to contrive ſeveral 
ways to defend them from wet or froſt better than by lay- 
Ing the pots down. | | | 5 

Theſe pots may now be plunged: or ſet cloſe together 
within a garden frame; and when the weather is bad, the 
glaſſes may be put on, or the pots may be placed cloſe to- 
gether near a warm wall, and place ſome hoops over them; 
and when the weather is very wet or froſty, draw ſome 
mats over the hoops. „ 

Let all the dead leaves be taken off the plants, and 
looſen the earth on the ſurface of the pots a little. 

- Carnation Layers. | 

Carnation layers, which were in Auguſt, or the laſt 
month, planted in ſmall pots, ſhould, in the laſt week in 
this month, be placed where they can be readily defended 
in bad weather; for that purpoſe, the pots may at the 
time be placed in a common garden frame. 

Let the pots be ſet cloſe together, and if the earth be 
light and dry, it will be proper to plunge the pots in it to 
their rims. | | | 

There let the pots remain all winter, obſerving at all 
times, when the weather is very wet, or in ſevere froſts, 
that the plants are to be covered with the glaſſes, and 

other covering, when the weather is exceſſive ſevere ; but 
when the weather is dry and mild, let the plants at ſuch 
times have the advantage of the open air. 
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But where there. is not the convenience of g frame, the 
pots may be plunged in a bed of dry. compoſt, and the 
beds arched over with, hoops; and, in bad weather, let 
ſome thick mats, or canvaſs, be drawn over the hoops. | 


Dreſs the Borders and Clumps of Flowering Shrubs, " * 
The borders and clumps of plants in this garden ſhould 
now be thoroughly well cleared from weeds ; and alſo, at 
this time, let all the dead ſtalks of flowering plants be 
cut down cloſe, and clear away dead leaves, and all man- 
ner of rubbiſh. _ CC | 
This is now a proper time to dig the borders and clumps 
in this garden, which is the moſt effectual method to de- 
ſtroy the weeds; the ground will then be ready to receive 
plants of any ſort, and it will appear freſh and neat during 
the winter ſeaſon. | 


l * 
Tranſplanting fibrous-rooted flowering Plants. 

Now tranſplant into the borders or places where wanted, 
all ſorts of fibrous rooted perennial plants. Theſe ſorts of 
plants will now take root freely, and in a ſhort time. | 

The ſorts proper to plant now are roſe campions and 
ſweet-williams, campanulas and catch-fly; and you may 
alſo plant rockets, batchelors buttons, double feverfew, 
ſcarlet lychnis and lychnideas, and many other ſorts. * 
The above plants grow nearly of a height, and are very 
proper to be planted near the middle of the border : . 
each hare an agreeable appearance in their proper time 
Howering, but eſpecially the double kinds. | 

Some of the double wall-flowers, and ſtock july-flowers, 
double ſcarlet lychnie, double ſweet-williams, double 
rockets, double roſe campion, and the- like, ſhould be 
planted in pots, and removed to ſome place where the 
plants can be ſheltered in ſevere weather. "Theſe flowers 
deſerve particular care. „ 21 

Now alſo ſlip and plant polyanthuſes, where wanted; 
alſo double daiſies, ' double camomile, violets, London 
pride, thrift, hepaticas, gentianella, ſaxafrage, and other 


low-growing fibrous-rooted plants. ; 


Theſe plants ſhould be ſet about a foot, or fifteen inches, 
from the edge of the border; for they are but of a low 


This 
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This is alſo a good time to plant columbines, monkſhood, 
Canterbury bells, fox e Greek vale- 
rian, ſcabiouſes, and ſuch like kinds Em 20 
T heſe flowers generally grow from two to four feet high, 
or thereabouts, and ſhould be planted in the middle'of the 
bordenGer M Na SER 

Tranſplant alſo wall-flowers, and ſtock july-flowers, into 
the borders: and this is alſo a proper time to plant carna- 
tions and pinks, both ſeedlings and layers: and all other 
fibrous-rooted perennial plants ſhould now be brought in 
and planted in the borders or places where wanted, © 

This is a good ſeaſon to plant golden rod, Michaelmas 
daiſies, everlaſting ſun-flowers, French honey-ſuckles, and 
holly-hocks. 3 en! FT E007 1 

Theſe laſt- mentioned plants grow. very tall, and are 
fitter to be planted in the clumps among flowering ſhrubs, 
than in narrow borders; but, if they are to be planted in 
borders, let them be placed fifteen or twenty feet diſtant 
from each other ; and they ſhould be planted towards the 

back of the border. 5 . 


Co BE 


Parting the roots, and propagating various fibrous and knob= | 
FVP oe a 3 
Where golden rod, everlaſting ſun- flowers, Michaelmas 

daifies, and ſuch like rampant growing, fibrous-rooted 

perennial plants, have ſtood in one place ſeveral years 
without, tranſplanting, their roots will have ſpread a great 

way, and will be encreaſed to very large bunches * 

Where that is the caſe, the roots ſhould now be taken 
up, and every root divided into ſeveral parts, or ſeparate 

Plants; and then ſome of- the beſt ſhould be immediately 

planted again in the places allotted them, at the diſtance 

Aae 7... „ 
This is alſo ſtill a good time, where not done before, to 

part the roots of many other fibrous-rooted plants that have 

g // A 

Particularly campanulas, catch- fly, roſe. campion, ſcar- 

let lychnis, batchelors buttons, double feverfew, peach- 

leav'd bell- flower, Canada leonurns, and the like. 

Likewiſe poly anthuſes, primroſes, double daiſies, double 
camomile, London pride, hepaticas, violets, pinks, gen- 
tianella, yellow gentian, and all other ſuch like ſorts. 
The roots are to be taken up as above-mentioned, and 

every one divided, or parted into ſeparate_plants. 9 
| Q4 | e 
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the border; and the ſmalleſt, or uch are not wanted 
for the border, ſhould be planted in n 
main a year, to get ſtrength... 


lexy beds, to re- 


| K : n. 191 zus Pac Nor 
Now is alſo a proper time to part and. tranſplant the 
rc ots of peonies, fraxinellas, lilies of the valley, Solomon's 


ical, monkſhood, and flag leav'd iris's. | 
Planting all Kinds of bulbous Flotver Roots, &c. 
This is ſtill a proper time to plant tulips and hyacinths 
which may be done any time in the month. W 
Ihe beds where theſe roots are to be planted muſt be 
well dug a proper depth, to let all the clods be broken; 
the beds ſhould be higheſt in the middle, and laid ſome- 
what rounding : this form beſt throws off the wet, and it 
looks better: the beds ſhould be four feet broad. 
When the beds are ready, chooſe a dry and mild day 
.to put in the roots; the beſt roots ſhould be planted nine 
inches diſtant every way. Plant them in rows, in a bed 
four feet broad; there may be planted five rows; the 
roots ſhould be put four or five inches deep. $ 
+ Where it is intended to plant any of the above roots in 
the common borders among other flowers, they may, in 
that caſe, be planted in a ſingle row, lengthways, of the 
border; this row muſt be a foot from the edge. of the bor- 
der, and the roots ſnould be planted, at leaſt, that diſtance 
from one another. But when theſe, or any other bulbous 
roots are to be planted among other flowers? I think it is 
much the beſt way to place them in patches; that is to ſay, 
in a ſmall ſpot, of ſix or eight inches diameter, to plant 
four rcots, placing one in the middle, and three round the 
edge; and fo to plant ſuch a patch of a ſort at the diſtance 
of every two or three yards. This method of planting 
bulbous-rooted flowers in patches, in the common border, 
makes a very pleaſing variety in the flowering ſeaſon. 
But the choiceſt kinds of theſe roots ſhould always be 
Planted by themſelves in beds, to the purpoſe that they 
can be more readily ſheltered in ſevere weather. 
And alſo, by planting them in beds, the flowers can, in 
the ſpring and in ſummer, be readily ſcreened from too 
much rain, and from the ſcorching ſun ; both of which 
would impair. the beauty, and haſten the decay, of theſe 
valuable flowers, „ F ne 
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Now 


time to put in the roots of bulbous and Perſian iris's, frit- 
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Now is alſo a very good time to plant the roots of ra- 


nunculuſſes and anemonies: the beſt of the roots ſhould be, 


planted by themſelves, in bedses. 
The beds ſhould be ſour feet broad; plant ſive rows in 
every bed, and let the roots be ſix inches diſtant in each 
row: this is more room than what is generally allowed to 
theſe roots, but they ſhould never be planted cloſer ; but, 
in particular, the choice, principal roots: they will, at 
that diſtance, be able to blow ſtronger, and the flowers 
will ſhew themſelves to a greater advantage. 

Theſe roots muſt be planted two inches and an half, or 
three inches, deep, or thereabouts. RA 2 

The beds where the beſt ſorts of theſe roots are de- 

ſited, ſhould, in winter, when the fraſt is very ſevere, 
* covered with long dry litter, ſuch as peas ſtraw, or 
ern. | 

Some of the common ſorts of ranunculuſſes and anemonie- 
roots, may alſo be planted in the borders,. among other 
flowers, where they will make a very agreeable appearance 
in the ſpring. | 

The beſt method of planting theſe common ſorts of roots 


in the borders is this: | 


Draw, with your finger, a circle eight inches diameter, 
and about a foot from the edge of the border; plant in this 
ſmall circle four roots; that is, one in the middle, and 
the reſt round the edge of the circle; and theſe circles 
thould be eight, ten, or twelve feet diſtant. * 

No plant crocuſſes and ſnow-drop roots which were 
taken out of the ground in ſummer. | 
Theſe roots are to be planted in a row about fix inches 
from the edge of the border or bed next the walks ; and, 
if they are to be planted in one continued row, the roots 
ſhould be ſet about ſix inches a- part. 

But theſe flowers make the beſt appearance when the roots 
are planted in ſmall patches. The method is this: in a 
ſmall circle, about five or ſix inches over, plant four or 
five roots, one in the middle, and three or four round the 
edge; two feet farther make another circle, and plant it:; 
and ſo on to the end. r n d Ge 
_ Theſe ſmall roots ſhould not be planted above two 
inches, or, at moſt, three wo tor > JZatigi 537 
Plant narcifſus's and jonquils ; and this is alſo a proper 
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gacely in beds, let them be ſer in rows eight or nine inches 
aſunder ; and ſet the roots. the ſame diſtance f Om one 
But, when they are to be planted in the common borders, 
it is the beſt way to plant three, four, or five roots to- 


gether in a ſmall circle, and allow at leaſt five feet between 
every ſuch circle or clump... . |, _ 535 
Plant crown imperial roots, and the roots of martagons, 
and orange lilies, that were taken up when the leaves de- 

cayed in ſummer; and where white lily, or any other bul- 
bous lily roots have been removed fince their bloom, and are 
now above ground, let them be planted in the proper places 
ſome time in this month. | 


on 


The above bulbs ſhould be planted in rows along the 

middle of the bed or border; they. ſhould be planted at a 
good diſtance; for it does not. look well to ſee any one 
fort of theſe tall, bulbous-rooted flowers too cloſe to- 
gether, SEAS 5 : . 
Let them be planted in ſuch a manner that every ſort 
may ſtand at leaſt ten or twelve feet diſtant: for inſtance, 
ſuppoſe, beginning firft with the crown 1mperials, or any 
other thing, then, at the diſtance, of two or three feet from 
that, put in another kind, ſuppoſe a martagon; at the 
{ame diſtance plant an orange lily, then a white lily; and, 
three feet from that, begin again with the crown imperial ; 
and ſo proceed to the end of the border; ſo that each ſort 
will ſtand twelve or fifteen feet diſtant from one another. 


Prune Roſes, &c. | 


Prune roſes and koney-ſuckles ; and this is alſo a proper 
time to prune all other ſorts of flowering ſhrubs. - 

Let this pruning be performed with a ſharp knife, and 
not with ſhears, as I have frequently ſeen it practiſed. _ 

In pruning theie ſhrubs obſerve to cut out all the very 
ſtrong luxuriant ſhoots of the laſt ſummer's growth, which 
are commonly produced on many forts of flowering ſhrubs ; 


let theſe. be cut cloſe ta the place from whence they 
proceed. | 


* 7 


CCC 
Where any branch advances in a ſtraggling manner from 
the xeſt, let that be cut ſhorter; obſervipg, if poſſible, to 

cut it off cloſe to a young ſhoot, | : 


Where 
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Where branches of different age interfere with each 
ther, let Tach be cut away, or ſhortened,” as you malt {ec 
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it neceſſary,” ſo that every ſhrub” may Ak Kei ofthe 
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the $found;"fet them be cut clöſe tb tlie tem, or to the 
place where it proceeds from, 

All Tackers'which' riſe from the roots ſhould be taken 
clean away; and let every ſhrub'be kept to a fingle ſtem. 

When you have finiſhed the pruning, let the cuttings 
be cleared away: then let the ground be well dug one 
ſpade deep; obſerving, as you proceed with the digging, 
to cut off all the ſtraggling roots, and to take up all 
ſuckers. „ LEE 
Plant hardy Flowering Shrabs.'. 

Now is the time to begin to plant, in places where 
wanted, all forts of hardy flowering ſhrubs ; ſuch as roſes, 
gelder roſes, lilacs, and honeyfackles.. ara hat 
Plant alſo, where wanted, laburnums, ſyringas, althza- 
frutex, jaſmines, privets, double bramble, flowering raſp- 
berry, the double bloſſom cherry, bladder ſena, ſcorpion 
ſena, ſpiræs, and hypericum frutex ; it is now alſo a pro- 
per time to plant the double flowering peach, almonds, 
J V——— | 8 

The cornelian cherry, double hawthorn, and ſcarlet 
horſe-cheſnut, may alſo be planted any time in this month: 
the ſhrub cinquefoil, ſumach, rock- roſe, cytifuſes, acacia, 
and all other hardy ſhrubs, may now be removed. 

In planting the different ſorts of flowering ſhrubs, ob- 

ſerve to plant them at ſuch diftance, that each plant, ac- 
cording to its growth, may have full room to grow, and 
to ſhew themſelves to advantage. 
When it is intended to plant them in clumps, or quar- 
ters, let the plants in general be ſet at leaſt five or ſix feet 
diſtant from one another; and ſuch plants as are of an 
humble growth, ſhould not be planted promiſcuouſly 
among tall growing plants; for was that to be practiſed. 
the low plants would be loſt to vie“. ET 

Let this, therefore, be well obſerved at the time when 
the ſhrubs are to be planted; and let the low-growing 
plants be ſet towards the front, or outſide of the clump ; 
and, the taller the plant the more backward in the clump 
it hould' be planted. © e fſhon!d all be diſpoſed 
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in ch regular order.that every lant can be.readil en 
5 ale from the >. ut Tir ? 
lis 1s the method of order that mould b. be prafiſed i in 
Maut vg and decorating the clumps or 1 of the 
bery z rait lines are not to be regarded; and rather 
to be avoided, but notwithſtanding ſome regularity muſt 
be. obſerved, both with.regard to the diſtance and advan- 
tageous diſpoſition of the different ſorts of plants, for chat 
is of great importance. 
In ſmall gardens ĩt is cuſtomary to plant wales, dener 
ſuckies, ſpirzs, althea frutex, ſyringas, and other ſuch 
like ſhrubs, in the flower borders near the walks; but the 
Mrubs are generally planted a great deal too cloſe in ſuch 
places, and alſo permitted to run ſometimes into ſuch diſ- 
order, both at top and bottom, as not only to ſtarve, 
darken and hide the bulbous, tuberous, and fibrous rooted 
flowering plants in the border, but it alſo looks ill to ſee 
ſuch deformed and rude grown plants. 
Therefore where you intend to plant any kind of ſhrubs 
in ſuch borders, let them be ſet at leaſt twelve or fifteen. 
Feet diſtant from one another ; and for that purpoſe you 
ſhould always chooſe ſtrait ſtemmed and regular grown 
lants. | 
a The plants ſhould be kept conllantly trained up with 
. Gngle ſtems, and their heads ſhould be pruned every year 
with a knife, and always kept ſomewhat regular and with- 


in due bounds, and all ſuckers rom. the roots mult be con- 
ſtantly taken up. | 


Planting E Ver green Trees and $ hrubs. 


Evergreen ſhrubs or trees of moſt ſorts may alſo now be 
brought in, and planted in the clumps, or other parts of 
this garden where wanted, 

Theſe forts may be removed any time in this month, 
and the ſooner the better, for moſt ſorts will ſucced well. 

But, in particular, the ſtrawberry tree, or arbutus laurel, 
Portugal laurel, lauruſtinus, pyracanthas, phillyreas, al- 
aternus, bays, ciſtus $, ne ale, hollies and mag- 
nolias. 

In planting theſe and all other evergreen trees or ſhrubs, 
let the ſame rule be obſerved as mentioned above in plant- 
ing the different ſorts of flowering ſhrubs. 

I hat is, where theſe plants are to be planted in 1 clumps, 
let them be ſet at leaſt four or five feet every way aſunder, 


1 | and 
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and let no conſideration induce you to plant them cloſer; 
at that diſtance the plants will thrive; 1 „Ac 
cording to its kind, will have room tò Noot dach way re- 
| py, and form handſome! heads; and evety different 
ſhrub: can alſo with pleaſure be diſtinaly Viewed, 
Befides, by allowing a due diſtance between plant and 
plant, you have proper room to dig the ground; and alſo to 
hoe and clean, and to do all neceflary work about the ſhrubs. 
Phillerea, lauruſtinus, and laurel,” are proper ſhrubs to 
plant any where about à houſe, to hide ſuch ragged or 
naked walls, or other buildings , as you deſire to have fades 
Theſe plants are a beautiful green ſummer and winter, 
they are alſo very hardy, and their growth is 2 and 
regular; and where wanted for the above purpoſe, this is 
a proper time to plant them. RY Le 
They .muſt be planted cloſe to the wall, and their 
branches muſt be regularly ſpread. and trained to the wall 
in the manner of a wall tree; they will ſhoot in a quick 
but regular manner, and their beautiful green leaves will 
effectually hide the moſt detormed or ill looking wall, &c. 
The pyracantha is alſo a pretty ſhrub to en againſt a 
wall, by reaſon of its cluſters of beautiful red berries, 
which make a handſome and very agreeable appearance in 


* 


autumn and winter. i 
I have ſeen the arbutus, or ſtrawberry tree, planted to 
hide a diſagreeable looking wall. This is a beautiful 
plant, and makes an agreeable figure in any place, and at 
all ſeaſons, but particularly in this, and the two preceed- 
ing months, when it is loaded with its fine red ſtrawberry 
like fruit. | | 
But theſe plants make the beft appearance when planted 
in the clumps or borders, and ſuffered. to grow in their 
natural way. | 
Pines and Firs. 


Pines and firs may now be tranſplanted, theſe plants 
may be ſafely removed, and planted in dry ſoils any time 
in this month. SDN | 8 
This is alſo a good time to tranſplant cedars, junipers 
and cypreſs; and moſt other ſuch like hardy evergreen 
trees may alſo be now brought in and planted. | 
Let theſe and all other evergreens, and alſo all kinds of 
flowering ſhrubs, be planted with care and according to 
this method: open for every plant a hole wide enough to 
receive the roots freely every way; when the hole is dug 
to the due depth, let the bottom be well looſened, 
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Then get the plants and prune the ends of their roots, 
and ſhorten all long or ſtraggling roots, and cut ſuch roots 
as are" broken, damaged or dead: then place the plant in 
the hole, and ſee it ſtand upright; break the earth well 
and throw it in 9 at the ſame time ſhaking the 
plant gently to make the earth fall in cloſe about, and. 
among all the roots and fibres; when all is in, tread the 
top gently round the plant, and then let every one be 
direkily watered, t. Ft ö 
But in planting the choice or more tender ſorts of ever- 
greens it will be proper to obſerve that, when the plants 
can be readily taken up and brought with balls of earth 
firmly about their roots, it ſhould be done; and having a 
wide hole opened, the plant ſhould be immediately ſet in, 
with the ſaid ball of earth intire, and directly fill up the 
hole, and tread the ſurface gently. 2 bY 

_ Immediately give each plant about a pot or half a pot of 
water, according to the fize of the hole, and let ſuch as 
want ſupport be directly ſtaked. 


 - Tranſplant Foreſt Trees. , 


Foreſt trees of ail ſorts may now be ſafely tranſplanted 
about the middle or towards the latter end of this month; 
ſuch as elm, oak, beech, maple, aſh, lime, and plane 

trees. Re” 
This is alfo a proper time to plant alder and poplar 
trees: theſe trees thrive beſt in moiſt land. 11 ple 
But theſe and all other foreſt trees may be tranſplanted 
in mild weather any time between this and Chriſtmas, or 
any time during the winter ſeaſon. © 3 
Propagating by Layer. 
Now make layers of all forts of hardy trees and ſhrubs 
to propagate them. n e 
This may be done any time in this month, and many 
ſorts of trees and flowering ſhrubs are to be propagated by 
that method; the method is eaſy and the trouble is not 
much; beſides, it will be well repaid in a twelvemonth's 
time with numbers of new plants. . 

Almoſt any tree or ſhrub that ſheds its leaves in winter, 
may be raiſed by layers; and on the hardy kinds, this is 
the beſt time to periorm that operation. 

The method of laying is this; dig round the tree or 
ſhrub, and in doing this bend down the pliable branches, 

| 13 h | lay 
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lay them into the earth, and ſecure them there with 
hooked or forked ſticks; lay down all the young ſhoots on 
each branch, and cover the body of them about three 
inches deep, leaving the top of each at leaſt two, three or 
four inches out of the ground; according to their different 
lengths. 1s fall - 23" bus 2700! | 5 JF OCT 8 
2 Thus they are to remain till this time twelve month, by 


which time they will be well rooted and muſt then be 


tranſplanted. _. 44 0 3210 203 le 
By layers, elms and limes will ſucceed remarkably well, 
and this is the proper tine. | 


Now is alſo a proper time to make layers of ſuch ſorts 
of hardy evergreens as will grow by that method. _ 
This may be practiſed with good ſucceſs on lauruſtinus ; 
the layers of this plant will, 'in the ſpace of one year from 
the time of laying, be very well rooted, and fit to tranſ- 
plant, provided you take care to lay proper young ſhoots; 
Phillyreas and alaternus's will alſo grow by layers, but 
the layers of theſe plants will ſometimes be two years be- 
fore they are tolerably rooted, particularly when not laid 
till this ſeaſon. FOR Tf | : 
But the beſt time to lay theſe, and ſuch other hard 
wooded evergreen plants, is June or july; and the young 
ſhoots of the ſame ſummer's growth are then to be choſen, 
for many of theſe will often take root the ſame ſeaſon, a 
as to be fit to tranſplant by Michaelmas. A. 1 
However, it will alſo at this time be proper to make 
layers of ſuch evergreen ſhrubs as you deſire to propa- 
gate; it is ſoon done, and is worth the trial: there are 
ſeveral ſorts that will ſucceed. 
Obſerve it is the laſt ſummer ſhoots that are the maſt 
proper part to lay; and ſo accordingly let ſuch branches 
as are beſt furniſhed with ſuch ſhoots- be brought down-and 
laid into the earth. | ' 
 Tranſplanting Layers. 


| Now is the time to take off and tran] plant the layers of 


all ſuch ſhrubs and trees as were layed laſt. year; let their 
roots be pruned, and plant them in rows, twelve inches 


diſtant, 
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N THE PLEASURE, of Of 


r Rofes and other Shrubs by e. 


eee ſuckers of roſes: it is by ſuckers from the 
root that moſt ſorts of theſe ſhrubs are enereaſed; 85 theſe 
ſuckers will make good plants in two years time.  -- 
1 7 are alſo generally encreaſed by fackers; which 
Iirub ſeldom fails t to "ace every year plenty; and theſe 
may now, or any time in winter when the weather is mild, 
be taken up and planted out in rows. 
Many other ſhrubs are alſo raiſed by ſuckers from the 

roots, and this is now a proper time to tranſplant the 
ſuckers of all ſuch ſorts. 


Propagating F lowering Shrubs by Cuttings. 


Plant cuttings of honey ſuckles : all the ſorts of theſe 
ſhrubs may be propagated by that method, for the cuttings 
will put out roots very freely, and make pretty plants in 

one year. 

Many other ſorts of hardy ſhrubs and trees are to be 
raiſed from cuttings, and this is the time to plant them. 

Obſerve, it is the laſt ſummer ſhoots that are to be 
choſen for cuttings; let ſtrong ſhoots be choſen ; and 
morten them to about nine or twelve inches in length, 
then plant them in rows a foot aſunder, and ſet the cut- 
tings about eight inches diſtant in the row, | 

Let every cutting be put full half way into the ground. 

Laurels and Portugal laurels are propagated principally 
by cuttings, and this is the only time to plant them; theſe 

cuttings muſt alſo be principally the laſt ſummer 'ſhoots ; 
do not take the long rambling ſhoots, chooſe ſuch as are 
about nine or ten inches in length; and, in cutting 
them off, obſerve to take about two inches of the former 
year's wood with them. 

Plant them in a ſhady border, f in rows, ten or twelve 
inches aſunder, and ſet the cuttings ſix or eight inches 
diftance from one another in the row. 

- Theſe cuttings will be well rooted W next e or 
Ottober. | ET 
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Serdling F lowers.” 


5G 1189 d: 151 br 
Remove now all the boxes or pots of ben flowers to 
« Warm ſituation. 10 | _ | 


2:45 ct 


_— 


* 


Let theſe be placed where they can have the full ſun all 
winter, and where cold and cutting winds cannot dome. 
Theſe pots, boxes or ;tubsg}ſhould_ alfo be now cleared 
with great care from weeds. 5 13-160 2 © 1 flor S113. FC 

The beds of ſeedling. bulbs ſhould alſo, at this time, 
have good attention; let all weeds be taken out with 1 
ticular care, then get ſome light rich earth, and ſiſt ſome 
of this all over the ſurface of the bed to the thickneſs of, 
half an inch or thereabouts. S oe ke nes 

This will be of very great ſervice to theſe young roots, 
but in particular to thoſe which were not removed in ſum- 
mer. 5 ST 7 


Trimming Evergreens. 


Go round the plantations of evergreens, and with a 
ſharp knife reduce ſuch to order as are of a rude prowth. 

Though the taſte which . prevailed ſo much formerly in 
cutting or training many ſorts of evergreens into different 


figures, with garden ſhears, is now for the moſt part laid 


aſide, yet there are many ſorts of evergreens that require 
ſome training with the knife. n 
Sometimes branches or ſhoots of a rude growth will 
ſhoot out on one ſide of the tree, and advance in an ir- 
regen mag a good diſtance from the principal branches 
which form the head of the tree; theſe ſhould be cut away 
or ſhortened as you fee it moſt convenient to make the head 
ſomewhat regular. | 
Let all long ſtragglers be ſhortened ; and, where the 
trees interfere with each other, let the branches be ſhort 
ened ſo that every plant may ſtand fair and clear of 
another. 84 pt | 


Planting Box Edgings. 


bo, Plant box where wanted for edgings to borders or beds; 
this being rather the beſt time in the year to do that work, 


: 


for the box will now very ſoon take root. 
To make neat edgings you ſhould get ſome ſhort buſhy 
box, and this Thould be flipped or parted, and the long 
ſticky roots cut off. be | 415 
The method of planting it is this: ſtretch your line 
along the edge of the bed or border, and let that part be 
made up all the way pretty firm and full according tothe 
line; then with your ſpade, and on the ſide of the line 
next the walk let a neat trench be cut about; ſix or eight 


inches 
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poſſible with a pair of ſhears, 


a wooden or ſome other roller; the worm-caſts by being 


the ground. 


4 
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inches deep, making the fide next the line perfectly 
upright, 29115 i110 bun Sate ar r ann 

The box is to be planted in this trench cloſe againſt 
the upright ſide next the line, placing the plants ſo near lil 
together as to form immediately a cloſe compact edging 
without being too thick and clumſey.; and en proceed 
in planting draw the earth up to the outſide of the plants, m 
which fixes them in their due poſition; and when the 
edging is planted let the top be cut as even and neat as 


Thrift makes alſo a very good edging, and this is the 
At plant j. 


To make a neat edging the plants ſhould. be ſet ſo cloſe 
as juſt to touch one another, FI, 


Mow Graſs Walks and Lawns. | | 
The graſs walks and lawns ſhould now be mown cloſe 
and as even as poſſible, for if they are not cut well down 
at this time they will appear very rough all winter. | 
The graſs ſhould now be very often poled to ſcatter the 
worm-caſts about, and it ſhould afterwards be rolled with 


broken and ſpread about will readily ſtick all to the roller, 


by which means the ſurface of the graſs will be rendered 
very clean and neat. | 
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The Nurſery, 
| P repagating by Layers, 


N OW begin to propagate foreſt-trees and flowering 
ſhrubs by layers, this being the beſt ſeaſon to. per- 
form that work on the hardy kinds ; and the manner of 
doing it is quite eaſy. y 


The ground is to be dug round. the tree or ſhrub yon 


intend to propagate; and in doing this the ſhoots or 
branches are to be brought down, and laid into the earth, 


and faſtened: there with forked or hooked ſticks ;/ and the 
body of the ſhoots are to be covered about three or four 
inches deep, leaving the top three or four inches out of 


Elms 


W 
* —- 
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4 Elms will ſucceed, remarkably well by layers, and ſa 

will limes, and many other hardy foreit-treess — 
| But where it is intended to raiſe the above, or ſuck 
f like trees, by layers, the tree from which the layers are 
Z to be made muſt be prepared for that purpoſe; and this 
| WU is done by cutting it off near the ground, in order that it 
may produce ſhoots or branches at ſuch a convenient height 
as they can be readily laid down. IO 3 


Tranſplant Layers. % oidiltc 
Take off the layers of all kinds of trees and ſhrubs that 
were laid a twelvemonth ago. | 
Let theſe be planted in rows in an open ſpot ; the rows 
ſhould-be fifteen or eighteen inches aſunder, and the layers 
planted twelve inches diſtant in the row. fa. | 


4 n 


1 


Propagate Trees and Shrubs by Cuttings. 


This is the time to plant cuttings of all ſuch hardy trees 
| and ſhrubs as will grow by that method, and which 1s 
| not i few. | | 
One in particular among the reſt, is that well known 
ſirub the honey-ſuckle, all the ſorts of which will grow 
_ by cuttings, and this is ſtill a good time to plant 
hae. g 5 A* e 
The gooſeberry and currant-trees are alſo beſt raiſed by 
N and this is as good time as any can be to plant 
them. | * 
8 people raiſe theſe ſhrubs by ſuckers from the roots, 
and they will grow freely that way; but the trees from 
ſuckers never produce large or well-taſted fruit. 


Sow Haws and Holly Berries, Cc. 
This is the time to ſow haws, holly, hips, and yew- 


* 


bereion bis 299 sg. e 

Beds muſt be prepared for theſe berries three feet and a 
half or four feet wide; the berries are to be ſown ſepa- 
rately, and covered near an inch deep with earth. 1:0 
But it is the practice of many to prepare the holly ber- 
ries and haws, for vegetation, a whole year before they 
ſow them, becauſe they ſeldom come up till the ſecond 
ſpring after ſowing : it therefore is cuſtomary to bqry them 
in the ground for one year and then ſow them. The me- 
thod u this y':; ot 25 35105 902 5119 ai 955! 
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In a part of the garden where the ground is firm and 
dry, mark out a trench about two feet wide, and dig that 
full twelve inches deep, making the bottom level; then 
lay in the berries of an equal "thickneſs, and cover them 
with the earth at leaſt fix inches deep. 
Flere let them He till this time twelvemonth, When they 
are to be taken tip and ſown in beds as above mentioned, 
and the plants will come up the ſpring following. 


i1 {| | Soap Acorns. | as | 

1 So acorns, this being the moſt proper time to put them 
into the ground; and they ſhould be all ſown by the latter 
end of this month, for if kept much longer out of the 
ground they will ſoon begin to ſprout. 


Let theſe be ſown in beds, and cover them equally with 
earth about an inch deep. | 


Stocks to bud and graft upon. * PP 
Now plant out ſtocks of all kinds to bud and graft the 
different fruits upon. 5 
Let theſe be placed in rows two feet or thirty inches 


aſunder, and ſet the plants twelve or fifteen inches diſtant 
from one another in the row. 


| Planting hardy Trees and Shrubs, 
Now you may alſo tranſplant all forts of hardy trees and 
ſhrubs, and it may be done any time in this month. 
Thoſe trees and fhrubs which are planted out, or tranſ- 
Planted at this ſeaſon, will fix themſelves firmly by the be- 
ginning of next ſummer, which will be a great advantage, 
for they will require but very little trouble in watering. 


Lg 


Pruning. | 
This is a proper ſeaſon to prune all kinds of flowering 
ſhrubs, when they want it. | * 
Foreſt- trees of all ſorts may alſo be pruned any time in 


this month. 3 
| So Plum Stones. 

Now it will be proper to put into the ground ſome plum 
Kones, to raiſe a ſupply of ſtocks. . 3 
Let beds be dug for theſe about four feet broad; let the 
ſtones be ſpread as equally as poſſible, and not too thick: 
cover them full an inch thick with earth. N al 


s 
u 
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Then it will be advantageous to ſcatter fome dry ſhort 
litter on the ſurface. ,, | 

It bin likewiſe now be neceſſary to prepare 'm preſerve 
ſome plum ſtones in ſand till ſp 8b K. to be as a teſerve in 
caſe oor ſe now ſown. in che beds ould be e by 
vermin or ſevere froſt. 

For tuat purpoſe. get a. good cloſe ſtrong box or tub, 
and cover the bottom 1 ee deep with ſome dry 
ſand; then ſcatter in a of the tones, and cover 
them two inches deep wi 155 ; then ſcatter more ſtones, 
and throw on another covering of ſand, and ſo PIOFEFG till 
the box or tub. be filled. 

Thus the ftones will keep ſecurely: till the middle,, or to- 


wards the latter end of February, when they muſt be ſown | 


an * in the nurſery. 


Plant Cuttings of Laurels. 


Plant cuttings of laurels, but let this be done in the be- 
ginning of the month. 

Let the cuttings of theſe plants be choſen, prepared, and 
planted in the manner mentioned the laſt month. 

Portugal laurels are alſo to be propagated by cuttings, 
and e eee, of this month is ſtill 1 pe time ry 


plant them. 
7; ranſplant Laurels. 


The beginning of this month is a proper ſeaſon to tranſ- 
plant laurels, Portugal laurels, lauruſtinus, and ſuch like 


evergreens. 
Sow Beech-Maſt, &c. 


This is the time to ſow beech-maſt, and is alſo the only 
proper time to ſow maple ſeed ; let a bed be dug for each 
of theſe ſeeds, the Farth well broken, and t 1e ſurface 
laid even. 


Then ſow the ſeeds or maſt pretty thick, es: cover cem 
near an inch thick with — 


* * 
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7 he Green-Houſe. : 


| Orange-Trees. © e 
E MOVE the orange trees, and all other of the 


7 


this month, provided, it was not done at the end of Sep- 


tember. Before 


like quality, into che green-houſe the beginning of 
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Before they are carried in let the heads be well cleaned, 
all the decayed leaves picked off, and the earth ſtirred a 
little in the top of the tubs or pots. 

About the middle or towards the latter end of the month 
it will be time to take in the myrtles, geraniums, and all 


other green-houſe plants. e 
Obſerve, as ſaid of the oranges, to clean the heads, 
and take off the dead leaves: ſtir the earth on the ſurface 
of the pots; and, to ſuch plants as appear any way ſickly, 
let ſome of the old earth be taken out of the pot or tub, 
and fill it up with freſh compoſt. SA h 
When the plants are all in, take care to ſupply them 
with water, but let this be always now done with mo- 
deration. e 1 e 

Likewiſe mind to give them air every mild day by 


opening all the windows; never keep them cloſe in mild 


open weather in the day time. 


2 a * 1 
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The | Hot-Houſe. 


. E beginning of this month you muſt begin to 
think of adding ſome freſh tan to the bark- bed in 
the hot-houſe. 7 5 a 

Therefore, if not done in the end of laſt month, let 
ſome good new tan be now procured from the tan- yards, 
and lay it up in a heap for ten or twelve days to drain; but, 
if the tan be very wet, it ſhould be ſpread thin in ſome 
dry airy place, in ſunny days, to dry, ſo as to bring it to 
= middling degree of moiſtneſs ; for if it is put into the 
'hot-houſe pit too wet, it would be a long time before it 
came to a kindly heat, and ſometimes not at all. 

When the tan has laid its proper time, and is duly 
prepared, let all the pots that are now plunged in the hot- 
-houſe be taken out. 5 8 

Then let all the old tan in the bark-bed be ſifted or 


- 
+4 
- 


ſcreened, let all that goes through the ſcreen be taken 


entirely away, and as much new tan brought in as will, 
with the remaining quantity of old,- fill up the pit again. 
Then let the new and the remaining old tan in the pit 
te worked up and mixed properly together. 
After that is done, make the ſurface of the hed level. 


7 We © | ih 


en 
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Then bring i in your fruiting plants, and plunge them in 1 

the bark to their rims; but you muſt obſerve to examine 10 
the bed: oſten; and, if you find the heat at any time, 13 
violent, then let the pots be drawn up half way. or quite 1 
J. of the tan, as you ſee convenient for the benefit.. of. 1 
the plants. | 1} ; 
When the heat is moderate, let dhe pots be plunged 1 
again. Ma inne g | ' 
About the middle, or towards as lhiteri eu of this i 
month,. it will be time to begin to make the fires every | 


evening; and, when there ha ns to be d or 
cold Wear. it will alſo be proper: to make male, res 
in a morning. 

The plants will require to be 3 alone once in kx 
or ſeven days, and air muſt be admitted to them 19 day 
when the ſun is warm and the wind calm. | 


Succeſſion Pines. 


The bark-bed wherein the ſucceſſion pine N are 9 
plunged will alſo now require to be reuewed with a proper | 
quantity of new tan obſerving, as-adviſed aboye in the | 


hot-houſe, to let the old tan in the bed be ſereened before - } 
you add the new. 5 1 
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Mech idle, or (Swirl the latter cn or 05 month, 
vou ſhould Flap: ſome beans to ſucceed thoſe which 
were planted in October; where no plantation was made 
of chem in chat month,” it muſt be Carefully attended to in 
the beginning of this. _ 
The beans which ar planted now, will come in at an 


WOT AH 


early ſeaſon, and often ſucceed better than thoſe which 


arg plant three, weeks or a month ſooner, 
he mayapan bean comes in the earlieſt, is a great . 


a good W for the table, and alſo most Hroper.. to be 
planted, at this ſeaſon. .. 

Let theſe beans be planted in a warm. border, under 3 
wall or other fence ; and obſerve the ſame method in 


| Planting them as mentioned in tab in we article 


of beanss. is oi $95 3 
| ge. „ ee 
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Haw alſo 2 4 PEAS: racy the middle of this: bed, 


that there may be a regular ſupply of them for the ark in 


their due ſeaſon. 

But if none were ſown in Occober, it will be proper to 
ſow ſome in the beginning of this month. _ 

The peas which are ſown the firſt or ſecond week in 
this month, will have a greater chance of ſurviving the 
froſt, than thoſe which were ſown the . e of Oc- 
tober, and they will come in at an early time. 

But it is the moſt certain method to ſow a few at both 
times; then, if one ſhould fail, the other may ſucceed; 
and, if both ſucceed, then one will. en the other 1 in 
, | oF SR 

The beſt * itn at * babe are che early hot- 
ſpur: there-are-ſeveral kinds of the hotſpurs, but let the 
earlieſt ſort be procured from the ſeeds men or nurſery- 
men, and ſee that the ſeed is new, and good. 


A warm 


th ue TAP 
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A warm border under a wall is the proper ſituation to 
ſow theſe peas in now, and fow them in the manner 


5 Sowing Radihes. | 


About the | beginning or towards the middle of this 
month you may bw — radiſh ſeed; and, if 855 ſurvive 
the froſt they will come in early in the ſpring. 3 
There is but little hopes of this ſucceeding; but ſtill 
where theſe things are deſired early it will be proper io 
ſow a few, and let them take their chance ; if the winter 
ſhould be favourable, you will have radiſhes at a very 
early time. ts el 
Let the ſeed be ſown on a warm border near a wall or 
other fence, obſerving to ſow it pretty thick: let this be 
done in a dry day. | | Way 5 
Small Sallad Herbs. 


Sow the different ſorts of ſmall ſalleting every ten or 
_ days, that the table may be duly ſupplied with 
them. | | | 

The ſorts are creſſes, muſtard, radiſh, rape, and lettuce. 

Where 1t was not done laſt month, it will now, for the 
more certainty of raiſing theſe herbs, be proper to pre- 
pare for the ſeeds a bed of rich light earth, in a warm 
fruarons | | 

Let the bed be the length and width of one or more 
three light frames; break the earth well, and lay the bed 
ſloping to the ſun,;. obſerving, if poſſible, to raite the bed 
a foot or more higher in the back part than in the front, 
and to make the ſurface ſmooth. | 

Then ſet on the frame, and ſink the back part of it in. 
the ground, ſo that the ſurface of the bed may be every 
where within about ſix or eight inches of the glaſſes. 

The feed muſt be ſown in drills, and covered not more 
than a quarter of an inch deep with earth; theſe ſeeds, 
at this ſeaſon, ſhould be but juſt covered. | 


When the ſeed is ſown, immediately put on the glaſſes ; 


and when the plants appear, let them have air by raiſing 
the lights, or taking them entirely off, as you fee it ne- 
ceſſary; always keep them cloſe every night. S 

If you practiſe the above method, there will be no oc- 
caſion to uſe artificial heat, to raiſe theſe herbs, except in 
levere froſty weather, . n e n 
| Lieituce 
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„Let the lettuce plants which are in frames, enjoy the 
air freely every day, when the weather is mild and dry, 
$: een 44 II Diaet Ir tim 5: De. ; Ne 
by taking the glaſſes entirely off in the morning; but if 


the weather is like to be wet or is very cold, let them be 


Ni AR VESTADP Wrote, FOODS 44398 1 2 1 
put on again in the evening; but in very mild weather let 
them alſo remain open at night; for when theſe plants are 


7 > P— - 


kept too cloſe, they draw up weak. 


When the weather is very wet, let the glaſſes be kept 
on, but let them be raiſed a conſiderable height at the 
back of the frame to admit air to the plants. 
In ſevere froſty weather keep the glaſſes cloſe, and uſe 
other covering if you ſee it neceſſary. | 88 

If you have any of the ſame plants under bell or hand- 
glaſſes, let the ſame rule be obſerved as above. 4. 


Celery. © 

When the weather is open and dry you ſhould earth up 
celery to blanch it, and to preſerve it from the froſt. | 

Break the earth well, and lay it up to the plants, with- 
in fix inches of the top of their leaves. yada 

In performing this work let care be taken not to lay the 
earth to the plants too haſtily, becauſe that would force 
the earth into their hearts and bury them, and would oc- 


caſion them to rot. 
. ] 59 Endive. 5 | 
Take the advantage of a dry day to tye up ſome endive 
to whiten them. FCC 
Chooſe for this purpoſe ſome of the beſt full- grown 
plants; and when their leaves are perfectly dry, let them 
with a ſtring of baſs. art Fw 
But if the weather is inclineable to be froſty or very wet, 
let the following method, be practiſed to whiten ſome en- 
yCyyy%%õ%ãſãꝗꝗã0ßꝗ0᷑7!ꝛ. ae ans pap, Seen 
Draw 'up ſome of the beft and largeſt plants in a 
dry mild day, and hang them up by their roots a crols 
ſome lines in a dry place for a day or two to drain off the 
wet from between their leaves. 


' 5 


Then let ſome barrows full of very dry and li cht earth 


— 


he laid into a frame, obſerving to raiſe the earth to 


wp 


— 
3 
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be gathered up regularly in your hand, and tyed together 


the 
Te 


th 
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top, at the back part of the frame, and let it come ſloping 
to the front. | | | 5 


Then gather the leaves of the endive up evenly in your 


hand, and let the plants be buried in the above earth al- 


moſt to the top of their leaves; and when the weather is 


” 


and uſe other covering occaſionally. 


very wet, or froſty, keep the glaſſes conſtantly over them, 


But for want of frames you may lay ſome earth in any 
dry open ſhed; raiſing the earth in a high ridge, and fo 
lay the endive therein as above directed; obſerving in time 


of hard froſt, to cover it with long litter. 


If you practiſe the above methods, you 


to lay in a ſufficient quantity at 


e approach of ſevere 
weather. | 7 


But where there- is-not the convenience of frames, &c. | 


practiſe the following method: 


other fence be dug, and as you dig throw up the earth in 
a high and ſharp ridge lengthways the border, making the 
ſouth ſide as ſteep as it will poſſibly ſtand. * 
Then get the endive and prepare them as above directed. 
When this is done, the plants are then to be laid into 
the ſouth ſide of the above ridge: obſerve to gather the 
leaves of every plant up cloſe and regular, and put them 
into the ſide of the ridge of earth almoſt to the top of 
their leaves. | 5 | 
Remember that the plants are not here to be placed in 
an upright manner, but are to be placed as it were upon 
their ſides, nearly in a horizontal poſition ; and one or 
two rows may be put in lengthways the ridge. 
The endive will in ſuch a ridge blanch freely, and with- 
out the hazard of its rotting by much rain, for wet can- 
not lodge there, 14 f 


But theſe plants, both in ſuch ridges, and ſuch as are 


in level ground, ſnhould be ſheltered in ſevere froſts by a 
covering of peas-ftraw, fern, or ſome other dry long litter, 
for endive is not able to endure much froſt. 
Continue to earth up cardoons as they adyanee in height. 
Firlt gather their leaves vp even and cloſe, and tye 


them together with a hay-band; then let the earth be well 


broken, and laid up round each plant to a good height. 
I R 2 | | 


| 1 may whiten en- 
dive in any of the winter months, e you take care 


Let 2 of a warm dry border under a ſouth wall or 
e 


Let 
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Let this * * be 83 in 40 dry 28 day, AL 
hen the deaves e e are perfealy oy athetwile 


ey will tyti in he 10% Omi: 9mat 912 1s 215 1g 5 
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Where thehaſparagus beds were-not cleaned and earthed 
vp laſt month rmuſtnowbe:doneed 04 e 51 + 
A kisfhouldb be) done the beginning of ibe mopth, and 
obſerve. dhe following method a cat down the ſtems or 
haulm of the aſparagus cloſe to the een of che beds, 
and let: this be directly. carr ied aways! : 101 Door 
Then, with afſnharp hoe, let every weed on the bed be 
ors mais ata che lame time dran ithem. all affe into the 
leys. 279 1971 
Then ſet the line, pls þ Che! a ſpade cut, or e out, 
alles about eighteen or twenty inches wide; this done, 
let the alleys be dug out one moderate ſpade deep, and lay 
the earth neatly over the beds; and, as you go on, let the 
weeds Which were drawn off the beds be buried in the 
alleys a proper Fe vans let the "Eng of n, bog be 
made full a MM 


Q 214 tit =}. 
6 230 a Aude. 5 


Hide, es JVB! (13 3. 8 
Py 2Aidwt he mals; or towards the latter 1 of this 
8 it will be time to cut down the leaves of arti- 
chokes, and earth up. the plants to protect them from 
5 froſts. 
The leaves muſt * cut down cloſe to the ground. 
Then you may practiſe either of the following methods, 
in landing up the plants: the firſt is this, let trenches 
about twenty inches wide be marked out between all the 
'xows, and let the ſaid trenches be dug out a good ſpade 
deep, and lay the earth as you dig it out over the rows of 
plants, obſerving to cover the crowns. of them. ata fix or 
eight inches thick. 

But in landing up; theſe plants, ha Sardeternuftead 
ef digging out trenches as above, practiſe the Allowing 
method: 2 26339 

The line to be ſet exactly along the middle of each of 

2 ble ſpaces between the rows of plants, and with your 
ſpade cut à mark according to the line by this you form 
ies it were beds, four feet and half or five feet beni wild 
ene row of plants ſtanding along the middle of every ſuch 
„des 3 then the ground is to 60 _ but this muſt be done 
BATS : regularly 


\ : 


1 9 
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2 VID & It sii: 24 5d Mov/ endl} 1 
regularly bed by bed, diggi ng cloſe about and between all 
the plants, at the ſame time workingionizearing the, earth 
gradually from the above lines or marks on each ſide the 
row of plants into a ridge; the row of plants to be 
covered with,; and to be exactly ir the:mitidie| of the ſaid 
ridge; ; the ridge to be made flopingfomeach ſide {| <1 

This 15 the Galy wpthod 38 b iateen tcprüthVartichabes 
from froſt; ſome indeed neven landathem l irp, but, inſfaad 
of that, lay ſome long we over ther plants; butrtbis is 
not ſo good for protecting the tankt fai ieduiliner| Karp 
out the froſt ſo well as a good ridge of earth.. 

But, notwithſtanding, if the winter ſhould proye,uncom>- 
monly ſevere, it will alſo be proper to lay over every ridge 
a covering of ſtraw or other dry long litter; and this, to- 
gether with the r on earth, wall Wan fecure che 
artichokes. t 240 360 gub 9d evells 23 151 

In dreſſing the e hes N raper to 
obſerve ; and that is, when anyſefothe ſtrong plants now! 
ſhew' fruit, and you defirenstodifave that: fruit, (they 
ſhould not be cut down ; but let the leaves bevy t-bpiclaſe 


with a hayband, and then lay the earth over the roots as 


above, and up cloſe about the outſide of the leaves, which 


will preſerve the plant i e n 18 and wilt bring | 


the fruit to perfection. D 1 ©J 9 hs ir cao 


2113 43391010 
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Coll flower - Pliers." rn a 


„ont 215val 

Let the colliflower plants which are in frames have the 
free: air every day, when the weather is mild and dry, by 
taking the gläaſſes quite off in the morning; but let He 
"FOO be covered with them every night. 

When the- weather is extremely wet, it Will * ma 
to keep the glaſſes over them; but at the ſame time let the 
lisheb be raiſed? a good height, to admit a large tare: of 
free air to the plants. 

When dehd leaves at any time appear on the planes; let 
won bevtaken\ od, and keep them perfectly der from 


. weeds. 508 
Fhe 5 — which are planted under Rand of bell 


1 gle füt mud be: treated} as above; and, if you draw a 
little æarth up round their ſtems, it will do them. good: 


Whered colliffowers were not planted ont under hand 


glaſſes lat munths it mggctith be done in che beginning of 
1 Hum eds zud e gub d 03 23 bavorg 2d: nods 2 bad 


ugs M4 | Spinage. 


, 20 


1 hero 51 Sm! 0! 98 inate. Bir TONL 1 Mm ant 
putt gd none 
17797 aig could no be kept een from weeds; i 
add, where the plants Ruaf f. 
ſmalleſt be taken up for uſe, ſo that every plant may ſtand 
ſingly; then«the ſun and air can come at the ſurface of the 
ground. to dry it, and will then be comfortable to the plants 
and they wil thrive the better. 

When you ger. ſpinage, let care be taken to cut only 
the large outſide leaves, leaving the inner ones to grow 
lager and they will be fit to gather in their turn. 
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Carrots and Parſneps. 


The Wel of this month you ſhould take up carrots 


and parineps, or other kitchen roots in order to lay them in 
ſand, to preſerve them for winter uſe. 

If theſe roots were permitted to remain in the ground, 
they would .canker and rot; beſides, if ſevere froſt ſhould 
ſet in, the ground would be frozen ſo hard, that it would 
be difficult to take the roots up at the time they are 
wanted. 

Take the advantage therefore of a dry mild day, and 
take the roots out of the ground; cut the tops off cloſe, 
clean them from earth, and carry them into ſome conve- 
nient dry place. 

Then lay a bed of ary ſand on the lobt about two or 
three inches thick; place the roots upon the ſand cloſe to- 
gether, obſerving to lay the crowns of the roots outwards. 

Cover the roots with ſand two inches thick, then'lay 
ſome more roots on that, and then more ſand, and ſo pro- 
ceed with a layer of ſand and another of roots, till you 
have laid them all, and lay ſome dry raw over r the whole, 


3 25 1 


Where potatoes ſtill remain in the 3 let them now 
be taken up as ſoon as poſſible before ſevere froſts begin; 
theſe roots cannot bear much froſt, ſor ſuch as are affected 
by it, immediately turn very watery, and are then not fit 
to eat. b 

Let theſe roots taken up be well cleaned; aui laid 
up in a dry room; and when the weather is ſevere; let 


| them be covered with ſome dry raw, s = n be lakl 


— a foot thick over them. 
I Theſe 


too cloſe, let ſome of the | 


h 
a 
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Theſe roots ſhould be ſram time to time looked over, 
and all ſuch as have any tendency to rottenneſs ſhould be 
taken out, for ſuch:wouldinfe@ thoſe chat are (Gund;? and 
the infection would ſoon ſpread bby CLIENT] SM? ITIN 7 eb 1 

Nl, dee ien ein, oi qu nan 30 T3189 
Manure and Trench" Kitchen Ground. 
Now take advantage of dry days, and froſty weather, 
and bring in rotten dung from old hot- beds, or from dung- 
hills, and lay it upon ſuch vacant pieces of kitchen ground 
as want manure. 1 : 57 TEK 2 1- 32160; ANT! UL 
Likewiſe now dig or trench up all ſuch pieces of ground 
as are vacant z and, in order that the ground may receive 
the true advantage of fallow, let every piece, as you dig 

or trench it, be laid up in narrow ridges. ; 

The method of ridging up the ground in winter, ſhould 
be practiſed in every 001 and ſituation, it being of great 
advantage: this will improve the ground more than many 
could imagine; for by its being laid up in ſharp ridges, 
the froſts, ſun, and air, can then have more free acceſs; 
all of which contribute greatly to the enriching and mel- 
lowing the ground; and the ſooner this is done the better. 
Therefore, according as crops are cleared off the 
ground, let it be immediately dug or trenched up in ridges. 
Let the ridges be dug about two or three ſpades broad, 
52 Fd them up rough, and as high and ſharp as they will 
By digging the vacant pieces of ground in the winter 


eaſon, it is not only an advantage to the ſoil but it alſo 


looks neat, and will greatly forward the buſineſs in the 
ſpring, when there is always a deal of other work in hand. 
The ground being laid up in ridges, it is ſoon levelled 
down in the ſpring, when it is wanted for the reception of 
ſeeds or plants. 8 

e eee een eee eee 2025 


2 


Dig a warm border the beginning or middle of this 
month, and ſow in it ſome carrot ſeed ;, and there will be 
a chance, from this early ſowing, to have, very ſoon in 
the ſpring, ſome young carrots. g 1: 


| £349 ejopt 21 6.5 
But ſow. only a ſmall ſpot at this time, for thexe AS nt 
much dependance in having great ſucceſs ; but ſtall it is 
proper to make trial of a little ſeed; and, if the winter 
547 R 4 proves 
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care now of the. ſpring onions 3; where weak ap- 
2 them be picked. o of; wich care. 1.2 l 512 4 
erg Hof- Ned wal 7 2 7 5 hl 
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. the method of 255 
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ae Fo 20 Hon eas and wes Vines: / FLY 


aps „eit er. Walls or in the vineyard, 


| no by ks 2 and d; and. this may: be 
Was any time in this month.” * 


IF In, Pruning Ns you mu oe FG: leave. 3 in very 
the, laf : ſummer's ſhoots te ear 


ruft the next. e e eee 

The old ufeleſs wood muff 0 be cut out to — e room 
for the bearing ſhoots or brar ches. 

For the laſt ARIES ſhoots. which: are now left, will in 
the ſpring produce from every eye or hud a young ſhook, 
and on theſe, young: ſhoots, the grapes are produced the 
lame ſummer, for vines ſeldom, Produce TEATIOS: ſhoots 
lem any but one year Od. . boviiiong 34.97 318 2200 
85 eee the main article to be ed paw 8 
a 1 cient Tupply of the laſt ſummer's ſhoots in every part. 

hgoſe the ſtrongeſt and; beſt ſituated ſhoots; with i the 
Gone joints, and ae ſhoot, be DorFueliaceanng to 

en "$4. 821 22100 * 243-1 S544 

1 5 rn” ole! 18 to ſhorten. 3 n aur, 
znd five eyes or joints 1a length ; which rule. Mould be 

ways gbleryed. according. to the ſtrength of the different 

Cot, ; Mat, 18, dhe ſhoot-, in general, as, they open, ſhould 
He. * g. te three or, ſcur eyes, and e es de 


heots more than four or at moſt five eyes, for 
Nhken ike ſhoots are leit! longer, they only fill the vines in 


the 
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iheſenſuing ſummer with mere ſliopts than you can find 


room to lay in; and, beſides, the fruit upon ſuch ſhoots, 
would be fall and uro not rippen — 
"therefore it is beſt to ſhorten the am to o the4enpth A0 
mentioned, then each ſhogt, ſo ſhorten'd will next hu ca 
produce three, or at moſt four ood ſhoots, with each, two 
or three bünches ef früſt àpôn Mem, and the fruft upon 
theſe ſhoots will be-EReS wg large; and will ripen 


well, and, i In. due time, an one large bunch af grapes is 
at any time worth three ſmall ones. 


In ſhortenitig che fnoots, mind ta cut chen aboufa inch 
above an eye, and make the tax flo „ 

Let the branches or ſhoots in — be let ten or 
twelve inches a- part, or more, but that at leaſt. 15 

Take care to prune in ſuch a manner as that there may 
always be a ſueceſſion of young branches towards the bottom, 
to come in to ſupply the place of the old naked wood, 
which mult be cut out yearhy, ast hecbmes unſerviceable. 

Never ſuffer old naked branches to remain in any part 
of the vine where there is younger branches or ſhoots 
properly ſituated to come in to ſupply their place. 

When you have fiſhed pruning, let the branches! 
nailed up neatly, obſerving to lay them! in rait and re- 
gularly, ten or twelve inches diſtant. hr cs 

If you have left too many branches when 0 güne let 
that be remedied in nailing. by cutting out rabuns 
dans wood i in a a regular, manner. bes. wang 


© Prime "Hdricot W G Jaitsed 5 

Prune apricot, peach, and geQtarine trees, and this by 
be done any time in this month. | 3 

In pruning theſe trees you are to obſerve the adde method 
as mentioned in the former month; the laſt fammer's 
ſhoots are to be preſerved in every part at proper diſtances, 
for theſe trees pro 
formet years ſhoots. cf 

Tze 01d naked branches which have 105 700 ung mots on 
them, Ahowldche either entirely cut out or Norte za to ſome 
convenient branch that ſupports ſuch ſhoots, obferving_at- 

ways io cut mem off cloſe; leaving no ſtump, PLE 
the cut ſmooth." Ain - C1303 35:3 Ya 0! 10 29 An 

Let it be a de pründez hel ibetz to Tet ſome of 
old woo? in every part Be cat kwah ebery 2 im the 
winter ee to make room for ihe'Taſt Tuininer iooes, 


f 4 
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a due ſupply of which ſnould be left in every part at mo- 

derate diſtances to bear fruit next ſummer; and all ſuch: as 

are, not wanted muſt be cut Ou quite cloſe, leaving no 
urs. 

The young ſhoots which are now left muſt be at the 
la time ſhortened, more or leſs, according to the vigour 
of the tree, and ſtrength of the different ſhoots ; which is 
cone in order to promote their producing a ſupply, of new 
ſhoots next year, to bear fruit the year following. 

In ſhortening the ſhoots of theſe trees, the ſame rule f 13 
to be obſerved now as directed in October. 8 

Likewiſe obſerve that as ſoon as a tree is pruned it 
will be the beſt method. to nail that before you” prune 
another. 

Nail all che branches and ſhoots perfectly ſtrait and cloſe 
to the wall, and at regular diſtances :; 3 fix inches or there- 
abouts is the diſtance that the ſhoots and branches 1 in ge- 
neral ſhould be laid from one another. 


Trax/olant Peach- Trees. 


| Now ſtill tranſplant, where wanted, peach, nectarine and 
apricot - trees: let this be done in open weather. 

Let che borders where theſe trees are to be planted be 
prepared in a proper manner. 
Where an entire new lantation is to be made let the 
borders be trenched all the way, about two ſpades deep; 
and Where an addition of new earth is wanted, let ſome be 
added at the fame time: loam is beſt if it can be had, with | 
a. pany of very rotten dung. 

But where only a few trees are wanted in different 
places, in ſuch a caſe, that part of the border where the 
tree is to ſtand, need only to be trenched, adding dung and 
a barrow or two of good loam, or other freſh earth. 

The trees ſhould be planted at the diſtance of fifteen or 
ſixteen feet from one another, and the ſtem of each tree 
mould ſtand at leaſt four inches from the wall. 


Prune Apple, Plum, and Pear-Trees againſt Walls and 
in E/paliers. 


Prune pia, apple and pear- trees, both againſt walls and 
in eſpaliers, and this operation may be Performed on theſe 
trees any time in this month, 


In pruning the plum, apple and-pear-trees againſt walls 
or elpaliers, let them be * with good attention, 


2 and 


and let AlL very old and ufeleſs wood in every part of the 
treè He cut out. 5 g 8 uy 1G : JI ADT In : 1650 'O7 58 IBI TD 318193 
But it mult” be obferved, where 4 fupply öf poun, 


bearing wood is wanting in any part of theſe trees, th 


ieee it yn ts) 7101 2 IT 13. * 18880 , 5 mor 
ſome of the beſt ſituated "ſhoots of the hit fummkr's 


rowth, muſt now be left in every ' ſych place; theſe 
Roth are not to be ſhortened, but each muſt be laid in 
at full length; and, according as they advance in length, 
muſt till be trained to the wall or eſpalier, without being 
reduced in their length in any futute pruning, either ia 
um f 
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always produced... 
But, on the contrary, were the ſhoots, which are laid 


ning, to 


a Ia 


ſhortened. 15 
above trees, the 


branches, and the ſupply. of young wood, in a regu la 


manner. 
| When 
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2220 80h a Früned' let tlie branches be; imme- 


2 nailed to the wall bl tyed to the eſpalier ;, let them 
be laid in horizontally, let every one be trained ſlrait 
and clofe, and at Ng dlar Wiang in | 


n 916 Dain 09919 Haus Chergh-N in.. 


is Cher tryctrees ma 85 alſb be ; pruned now ; FAT await 
Lese alte er fe 1 de den 
In pruning the wall. cherries "ike fame metho@'3 is to be 
präckiſed ks" propoſed” above in pruning. plums, &c. All 
ſuch old branches as ſupport but little or no bearing wood 
Is to be Liken off, that there may be room to train the, full 
bearing branches, and the ſupply [of young 9-00d, in in a free 
ELSE manner to the Wall. 3 
. Wiſe obſttwe Faden e "of 9 14 Ie anting 
y' part; to leave for 7115 urpoſe, in t he proper Places, 
wel the ſtrongeſt of the 12 ſt year's ſhoots ; and allo ſuch 
of theſe ſhoots as are not wanted for the above purpoſe 
wut now be cut out eloſe. 
The "ſhoots of theſe trees, and the Paar in ge. | 
werk => a:fo be trained in without being ſhortened 
or toppe 2 ; 
For cherry-trees alſo, produce their ſruit principally upon 
a kind of ſpur ; and the branches or ſhoots will begin to 


{produce ſome of them i the ſecond year, Ptovided they 
d re not ſhortened. ig Beins © 14010 9d 


17 


2 in pruning 3 cherry-trees, 1 particular; al- 

Ways take>tare to leave a due ſupply of the! laſt ſummer's 
ſhodis, and theſe ſhould be left 125 every part of the tree 
vat the diſtanec of five or ſix inches; for this kind of cherr; 


tree in particular produces 1 its fruit principally upon the 
_ Jait year's ſhoots. * 


3 Tranſplant 
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1 at 95 9 he 80g 


90 69275 ne. g time. in the 
1 hen the Weatfer 1 5 2 
here the 115 ces” 19080 5 Plane * 0 IT 


eſpaliers, do not forget to allo r THO of or 
thts” bas been often forgot in in ak 1 P 17 5 
for how oftten do we fee them 96 175 

as would indiice one to thigh, 0 5 


them never entertain a thoꝝ te o_ 9g 
any Hiper for by Pf time, 1 0 5 : 


rably, they , have met. and 1 dere „and 1 
another.. Roli N 

Therefore let this caution Pet Bred; : 3 
fruit trees of any kind too cloſe, neither for walls, eſpa- 
liers, nor ſtandards. 

The proper diſtance is this; : let the trees which are to 
be planted againſt walls or eſpaliers be ſet at leaſt fifteen 
feet diſtant, bat eighteen, or twenty, vil not be go nch 
particularly for apples and pęars - Hf 

But as to plum 7 and cherry-trees,.. 12 ſtsen ar xcoenfees a 
moſt will be a roper diftance. Mob Bhs 

Let the border, or at leaſt the plage where each tree is 
to be planted, be trenched up two ache deep, and let 
ſome very rotten dung be dug in 3, but Where che earth of 
The, border; be not. naturally good,. let ſome 155 loam, if 

it can be obtained, be, brought in, 5 PEgrs it, 11 45 
19 Aa little oleh dung. and part of dt de earth of 
| order. er a1 

But freſh loam will be particularly e if 1 

are only two or three barrows full, added to the place 


where the tree is to be placed: for moſt trees thrive well 
in ſuch a ſoil. bd! 10 


| 295 Planting Standard Fre: 7. 04 
290 11199 10 GG Sonst. þ UB + 1980 i 1Q Di 
dag crop S> and, other; fruitatrges of all ſorts, may 


4110 be brought in and planted any time this month; in 
mii WEaghFE: 1. 9913-43199 som vai CLTQ 21 ud 
e Wege of ſtandard trees is to be made, 
either as an orchard or in the garden, the trees ſhould 
be ſat at, the diſtance of eee fest every way front one 


and WF. PRI 2411 10 8 bo ko 15 yarns, 7 if 9911 


oil eg, R- 
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Fi: Fig-Trees. f 
un bag 4997 1051 


— go over che 1 and pull off all choſe. nt 
* fruit which are now upon the branches, for they are 
uſeleſs, and if left on woeld OTE the young tender 
branches, mix 100 date 5: 

At che fame. time let all che -vipcinal ee be nailed 
up cb to the wall, but it would not be adviſeable to 

rune theſe trees now; it is better to defer that until 
—— or March, but it will be neceſſary to tack up all t 
the beſt ſhoots to the wall, the better to ſecure when Dun 
froſt and. the power of the winds. BAS 

Likewiſe it will, in time of very band, froſts, be 9 
to ſhelter ſome of the beſt fig-trees by a covering of mats, 
to protect the young! ſhouts which are to bear Front next 
ves. p A 


1 11 T * 5 S% > 
\/ 5 4 82 4 4D ala 1 


AA wo 


Prune Glen. 


Prune gegſeberries any time this month, and ou: may 
alſo. Prune, currants 1; 

Theſe ſhrubs are often dad in the article of pru- 

ning, but whoever will be at the pains to beſtow a ſkilful 
pruning on theſe trees, he will find his account in it about 
the latter end of June and in. July, in the largeneſs of 
the fruit. 
For if theſe trees be kept thin of branches, and all Wy 
wood cut out as it becomes unſerviceable, and young ones 
left in their place; the fruit of ſuch trees will be much larger 
than what is commonly to be met with. | 

The branches in general ſhould ſtand fair and clear of 
one another, at the diſtance of eight or nine inches or 
thereabouts; that is, at their extremities. | 

Suffer no ſuckers from the roots to ſtand, to come in n for 
bearing branches, but let . in general be always 
cleared away every year. 


of Plant Geoſeberry and Currant- Trees. 


© Gooſeberry and currant-irees may ſtill be brought! in and 
planted where wanted; in planting theſe ſhrubs allow 
the ſame diſtance between plant and plant as directed in 
- the former month. 
As theſe trees grow up, mind always to train "Na 
with a clear and ſingle Rem; at leaſt ten or twelve inches 
in height. 


Likewiſe 
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Likewiſe let all ſuckers be conſtantly taken up as they 


riſe from the roots, for they diskgure 2 trees and ſtarve 
the bearing Präanckes, 505 20 97 1% 93 wi 


3 Jol Inlet 28 mogy you 3th Hoff 101 1451 


2 Quo” 5 Prune be i bus t 0K 


"Bl raſpberries, this is ill a pr er time, andido it 

in the manner directed laſt month, 7 clear AW, the 

cuttings, then dig the ground between the Plants. | 
Plantations of raſpberries may (if? be made, Bur let 


this be done as ſoon in the month as poffible?ꝰ?ꝛ˖ 8 


Theſe muſt be planted in ah o1 pen fpot; ; let the * 


be four feet diſtant, and allow three ' feet” between" bl fit 


and re in the row; 7 v5 16 ant 


Dreſſing the F * 205 92070 "e 

Clean the ſtrawberry beds; and, where it was not 

done laſt month, let them have lach a dreſſing as there 
mentioned. 

Strawberry plants, where wanting,” may alſo ſtill be 

planted ; but theſe ſhould be planted in the beginning of 

the month, otherwiſe they will not ſucceed. 


The manner of planting theſe plants is mentioned in 
; Often: | 


AY 


Plant Filbert panes tf. 


Now is a good time to plant filbert-trees, and it is alſo 


a proper time to plant hazle nuts, where ſuch plants are 
wanted. 5 


Both of theſe. ſhrubs will thrive 3 in almoſt any ſituation 


en it is not too wet in winter, they are principally 
raiſed by ſuckers from the root. 


The plants ſhould be planted in rows, allowing ſix feet 


between plant and plant in the row, and the rows ſhould 
be ten or twelve feet diſtant. 


E Plant Wallnut-Trees. : 


Now plant wallnut-trees, and it is alſo a good ſeaſon 
to plant cheſnuts. Theſe trees are more fit to be planted 
in parks or other open places, than in gardens ; ſet theſe 
trees at leaſt twenty-five or thirty feet diſtant from one 
another, 

| Tranſplant Mulberry-Trees, Qc. 


Mulberry, meddler and quince- treet, may now be faely 
(raoiplanted, | 


Dir > hip 
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Directions for Planting. 


In planting any kind of Ae take care always to 


let a ee g enough to let ti 
roots ſpr reel 0 Tat N. I. X 


ark” Way, 5 let the 
3 of the holes be always — ſened. 


Likewiſe obſerve to let the roots of the trees be always 
pruned where neeudful; that is, cut off all. broken Pts, 
aud ſhorten ſtragglers, and trim of their: ends in el 
for chĩs makes them more freely produce new fibres 

The next caution is never to plant a tree tbo deep, yever 
let the 4 t of tho root be more — inches be. 
low the common-furface-of the grounds 2 eln 

And in A the tree, take good care to - gh 8! 

L 1 ht in the hole, and let che earth be well 
broken, — row it in equally about all the roots, and . 

at the ſame time ſhaking the tree gently to cauſe the earth | 

to fall in cloſe among all the ſmall roots and fibres, and, 

when the hole is filled up, let the ſurface of the — be 

ol oh todden round the plant. 1812 abi; 5 


22 . Prune Srandard Fruit-T ree oy 90 


OO 2 and pear retrees in the dabei or garden, 
ſhould be examined at this time, and the very old and over 
abundant branches ſhould be taken away. 

| Where, aay large branch grows in, Re mann 
croſs the reſt let it be cut Qnt..: . 5 

Where the branches ſtand too claſe, 1852 25 to to_interfero 
with each other, let the moſt irregular growers be cut off. 

Let all dead and very old branches be cut * in every 
part of theſe trees. 

By keeping the trees thin, and taking away all irregular 
growing and very old branches, it is the only way to have 
large and well taſted fruit, and Alſo to have handſome 

and lating trees. 

Having cleared your trees from al afelek Fre dez. let 
the remaining ones be well cleared LE moſs mA, there be 


any On _ 


A twMHwAHli &<+bH 
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ee "tbe FIVE 2d 5 28 242 do me330d 


„el 30-5911 In UP): lad Are 241.1 
OW clear the borders from all dead ann⁰uU•al plante, 
J pulling them up by the roots; ſuch a Aſfrinan and. 
Free marigolds, laveteras, China aſters, and all- other 
of the like Rinds. 5 = 10nlq o7 15v90 2; 0047442 22 AT 
Cut don alſo: the fours oro decayed flower: Halls: o 
perennial plants, and let che borders be very well cleared! 
from leavescof trees and alli ſorts of rubbiſi : 
After this let the furface of the borders be gone over 
with a Dutch hoe in a dry. days ande chan nh 
 {mooths1i en © 4.5 Sf: 1165 263 
This 8 the groweh of ed and render the hors, 
der neat for the winter ſeaſon. © 55 J, and 
They will be alſo clear and ready to receive bat cher 
plants you think are Fee 
When the borders are perfectly clear, go round and ſee. 
where any fort of Perennial plants wy.  waptings a and, jet 
down a tick for a mark. 


311212 $ * 2 9 82 5 42 th 
£ „ A ST; 
41 8 — A* Wand 7” 


of — 1 puede e, . N 


Many ſorts r et plants may All 16 proce; 
ſuch as the double ſcarlet lychnis, double Toſe-campion, 
double rocket, carctifly, chmpany 2, batchelors buttons, 
and the like. Pp 

Likewiſe” plant, where Wunted, Focvt Wille wall 
flowers, ſtock July flowers, columbines, neten, bells, 
tree primroſe, Greek valerian, and honeſty. 

- This is alſo a good time to tranſplant perennial ſan- 
flower, golden rod, perennial aſters, holly- hocks, 1 
honey r monkſhood, and pionies. , ne 

may likewiſe plant thrift,” London pride, ben⸗ 


% Ys 


ag doubte daifies, polyanchuſes, and primroſes, with 


many other ſorts. ISL 

In planting the different forts mind to let all the lage 
or tall growing plants be placed backward in the border 
or clump, and ſet them a good diſtance from one another. 

| Likewiſe obſerve to intermix the different ſorts in ſuch a 
manner as there may be an agreeable variety and * 
ſucceſſion of flowers in every part. g f 


Plant 
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eh 1 n 
Plant Tulips, c. 


bee: K Alita ig 534); boi 129% 33 . g 9g) 
This is ſtill a proper time to plant tulips, ranuncufuſſes 
and ahemonies, but it ſhould be done, if poſſible, before 
the middle of the inonth. n 


* 5 
33 201 


' "Tulips, if they are to be planted in beds, muſt be 
planted in rows nine inches aſunder, and the fame diſtance 
muſt be allowed between plant and plant in the row. 
Let theſe roots be plaated in ſuch beds as lie tolerably 
dry all winter; for if the ground be too wet the roots 


planted now would rot, 


Ranunculuſſes and Anemontes. 
The ranunculuſſes and anemontes ſhould alfo be planted 
in beds of light earth, and let the beds be made round- 
ing, that, when haſty rains fall, the water may run quick- 
ly off, for much wet would rot theſe roots 
Let the choiceſt kinds of theſe roots be planted in beds 
for the convenience of protectiag them in winter, and in 
the ſpring, . when they are in bloom, 
In planting theſe roots, let the ſame diſtance and man- 
ner be obſerved as in laſt month” n. | 
But if you plant them in the borders, let them be put 
in ſmall patches, four or five roots in a patch, and the 
patches be nine ar ten feet diſtant. „ 
Theſe roots ſhould not be planted more than two or 
three inches deep at moſt; the tulip roots not leſs than 
four, but about five inches is the proper depth to plant 
theſe and the like ſized roots. DE 4 


po, Plant Cr cuſſes. | 


Do not plant theſe roots deeper than two or three inches 


Narciſſus's and jonquils, and all other bulbous. roots 
that are ſtill above ground, may now be planted, when 
time and weather will permit, 


Auricu- 


— 
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Auriculas in Pots, 


The auriculas in pots, and the carnation. layers which 
were planted in ſmall pots, muſt now be well guarded from 
heavy rains and froſt where either happens, 8 

'The pots ſhould at this, time be placed or, plunged cloſe 
together in a garden frame, if not done Taft month ; and 
when the weather is unfavourable,” let the plants be de- 


- 4 


fended by putting on the glaſſes. 
But where there is no frame to be had, let the pots be 
ſet cloſe together, in a bed about four feet wide; and if 
the earth be dry, plunge them; then place hoops acroſs, 
and in bad weather let mats be drawn over them. 
Let theſe plants, in dry and open weather, be conſtantly 
ur covered, even on nights, 1 1 
Seedling Flowers. £62) 11 
The boxes or pots of ſeedling flowers ſhould; be re- 
moved to a warm ſituation the beginning of this month, 
provided it was not done in October... 5 
If theſe boxes or pots are plunged in a dry warm border, 
it will ſecure the young bulbs, or other plants, the better 
from hard froſts; and when the weather proves very ſe- 
vere, it will be adviſeable alſo to cover them with long 
litter or with mats. „ 5 
| | '" Prune flowering Shrubs. ; 
Prune flowering ſhrubs and ever-greens, and dig the 
ground between and about the plants. | 
Cut out from theſe ſhrubs all ſtrong rambling growing 
ſhoots, of the laſt ſummer's growth; alſo take out or 
ſhorten all ſtraggling or irregular branches, and cut out all 
dead gh! e 85 5 
When the branches of any ſhrub ſtand too cloſe, let 
ſome of the worſt be taken away, leaving the reſt at ſome- 
what regular diſtan ces. e 
Let none of the branches of two or more ſhrubs inter- 
fere or mix together, but let every plant be kept ſingle, 
which is always moſt pleaſing to the ee. 
When the ſhrubs are pruned, let the ground be then 
neatly dug one ſpade deep, and take up all ſuckers ſent up 


6 


« 


from the roots of the ſhrubs. 5 1.218 10 
Tranſplant 


3 
— — — 
© 3 
. r 
3 moe 


, . — rc * 
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00 20 WY; Nun J nz, on oli Nor. 
. 518 $1983 es bs 4 29913 to esel 90 Mor! 
$16 VI om vl 4, 9190, 1 389] awot 
1s to 1129 THenlblant hardy flowing d hb. 
Tranſplantiog may ſtill be continued in open weather 
among the hardy kinds of flowering 8 and trees. 
Particularly roſes, honey-ſuckles, ſyringas, lilacs and 
1 a Will ſtill fucceed very well. 
Ae alſo ſtill tranſplant blasder ſena, feorpion 5 
a0 frutex, and fpliræa frutex, with the double 
ba 55 cherry, de bellen a8 l oo; 815 ee ther 
ardy rubs. 
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Take care now, 1 froſts: ſhould: ſet in, to. protect the 
Foot. of all new, planted fhrubs and trees, by laying mulch 
the erg e of the ground; but this is particu- 
1 to be "underſtood! of the more choice and tender 
Nag Als e eis bas A 
For: a * te to hom all Rack? new planted 
led de as "rok need: of ſupport : let Los be 
one in due time, for it is a very material article; becauſe, 
WAR the wind rocks them at the roots it prevents them 
putting out new fibres; or, at leaſt, as ſoon as put out, 
where not ſecured with ſtakes, they are. broken. oh. or 
much diſturbed by the Hirſt high winds, 


Therefore let a Rout ſtake be drove down to every new 


| planted tree or ſhrub, that the wind has evident] much 


power aver, and let the principal fem be tyed to the Rake 
in a neat and ſecure; manner. | 


S _ 1 7 * 
21 , = * 
of 4 „ *. 
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"Graſs Walks and 3 Chg RE 


Now let the graſs walks and lawns be poled and rolled, 
for at this ſeaſon the worms will throw up very faſf, and 
make the graſs every where very dirty. 

2 long pliable pole ſhould therefore be often uſed, in 

to break and-featter the worm-caſts\about Zan the. 

s ſhould afterwards be rolled with a wooden, or ſome 
—— will not only render the ſurface firm 
and {mooth, but will alſo make it extremely clean; for the: 
ſcattered worm-caſts will all ſtick to the roller. 

This poleing and rolling, ſhould, in order to keep the 

grab perfectly neat, be performed once a week, or there- 


abou: © 1 _— ſeaſan. Chooſe: the drieft days. 


% 4 114 
2» 6 4, 
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Now 
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RE 
+ alſo let the graſs be thoroughly cleared every whers — 
from the leaves of trees; and as theſe are now moſtly all! 


down, let theme be cleared away in every part of the MY 
garden, c Layniznoo 9d Hit yam gas f 7 

14698 n 185 10 1 Ub bait bien 9543 9 100; K 
29921 bas 2Q | See Ws Nee. [ 4 

£7 ust £21 4944 - ISO0K 29191 y 11s 91115 lf 

Gravel walks m ſtill be. kept neat; let tbem be "Wai! 1 


cleared from evexy N audi and let mos 
deſtroyed, as well, as. Poſũble à for now it WIII I pread ates = 
this being the time of, its gromtb. im! io 2 e, 1 

Let theſe walks be alſo often rolled: take zdvant age gh me 


the drieſt days to do this, and it ſhould. be done if potiible = 
once every week. . nM 
Some. people break up 'theis del walles at this Nac 

and throw the gravel up in ridges, to lie in that 8 It 
winter; but think. that has a diſagreeable appearance f 
any garden, particularly in ſmall gardens: 3 not 0 A 
10405 ill, but alſo the practice renders the walks nſervig 825 
able, at a time when a foot — de let with {pteafare 
in any other part of the garden. | 


It is done Wien an intent to deſtroy. weeds, 00 1 have 
purpoſe, ,. 0 325193 f 300 B* 


1011 = 57 4 


Digging the Wy or e amen es Shrubs, Cc. 


8 no- all Aigging that is to ol done in this ' Bl 

ar TRE | 
. Tk this, be done, jo pacticatiar; among the rab of "I 
every kind ; for, by digging the ground between, it great< 1 
ly encourages the plants, and the ground will lie clean, i 
and appear neat all winter. i 

Prepare alſo the ground where you intend to plant any, 1 
of the more tender Linds of- ſhrubs i in 1 the ſ ſpring. 


e 


32 2 
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Box for edgings: to. beds 0 or benden may, obere want, 1 
fill be planted- 282 nin 12 | 
Now is alſo a ber time to mend | box n where 1 
re are ADS gef r uneven phat. on 


i 10110 Planting F orf. Trees. ... 


7 & 4 * 


* Foreſt 888 all kinds: May, still 3 
1 pen e take care as ſoon as they ar Planted 1 


We np 22. 


# 
* 
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= them properly, to ſecure them from the power of the 
win ned 47% 

Take up. Tuckers of roſes, and lilacs, and other Wb, 
plant them in rows in an open ſpot, where they will 
make pretty plants In two years time, and may then be 
Ea ted into the clumps « 1 0, 


Hyacinth and Tulips, Sc. 


Take « care now of the beds of the choiceſt kinds of hya- 
cinths, tulips, ranunculuſſes and anemonie roots, and 
ſhelter them in bad weather. | 

The beds wherein the moſt, curious ſorts of theſe roots 
are planted, ſhould now be arched over with hoops ; and, 
in heavy rains and * froſts, let mats or canvaſs be drawn 
over. 

Never omit covering them in time of hard rains or 
ſnow; for theſe, if permitted to fall upon the beds, would 
get 3 and deſtroy many of the roots, or at leaſt, would 
prove injurious to the generality. 


Preparing C ompoſt for Flowers. 


Begin now, where not done before, to break up, and 
turn the heaps of compoſt ; in doing this, let the clods be 
well broken, mat all the parts may be properly mixed. 


The Nurſery. 


Of tranſplanting. | 


EN the beginning, or, at leaſt, ſome time in this month, 

finiſh all the tranſplanting that 1s to be done before 
ſpring ; it is dangerous to tranſplant late in the month, 
becauſe bard froſt may ſet in before the plants have taken 
root. 


Preparations for new Plantations. 


Continue to dig and trench the ground where new plan- 
tations are to be made in February or March, and the 
ground will be finely mellowed by that time. 

15 a a . 


Manuring 
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| . * 4 ot - * . 4 | | ' | | ; 
44.10 1999 ; Manuring the Groom. An: 1 
: » 5 4 1 + 5 
When Gong is wanted in any part of the nurſery, take = 
advantage of dry dat; "at riley. enter,” 0 ring. BY 
it in. 4y Tag 719115 911. ts. 2 5 : 5 > * +54 bs 1 
Were it is intended to lay any dung betbheen tows of 1 
young trees, let it, as ſoon as laid down, be ſpread equally 9 
over the ſurface, that the rains may waſh its virtue into 0 |; 
the ground among the roots, which will be of no ſmall be- | 
L V ] ¾è CT TR 
24 19801 1 COLETTE Dugana ” 4 1 j F 
The Care of new planted Treat. us 
Now let all tall new planted trees be ſtaked, and let = 
them be tyed up to ſecure them from being blown to one * 
fide by violent windds. 2 9 15 1 0 
Take alſo great care to protect from froſt the roots of 
new planted trees and ſhrubs; but this muſt be particularly = 
obſerved in the tender and choice kinds. © | f * 
For the protection of theſe kinds, get ſome mulch, or [ 
ſome long litter, and let ſome of it be laid a good thick- i; 


neſs over the furface of the earth between the plants, which 
will hinder the froſt from entering to their roots, 


_ Seedling Plants. 


The ſeedling exotick plants in beds ſhould now be ſhel- 
tered in ſharp froſty weather : this may be done by plac- 
ing ſome hoops acroſs the beds; and, when the froſt is 
very ſevere, let ſome good thick mats be drawn over the 
hoops. Oh 

Or you may lay ſome light ſabſtance, ſuch as fern, or 
peas-ſtraw, about their ſtems and over their tops, obſerv- 
1ng to take this away as ſoon as the froſt breaks. 

5 Let all plants in pots be alſo now very well ſecured from 
oſt. | 1 

To protect the roots of all kinds of potted plants, it 
will now be proper to plunge the pots to their rims in a 
dry warm lying Fot of ground. 2 5 7 & 


1 
* 
' 
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| | 


treated with great care; that is, the glaſles muſt, 
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Water Ger koch Þ . anduo. oy. 25 
Een day look over your green-houſe plants toe 


which wants water. OY ESL 
Theſe plants require but little at this ſeaſon, bot they 
muſt have ſome, and always give it. ro them i in moderate 


quantities, and only to > Gs as ydu ſee require iti. 
Let all dead leaves be a — 


> picked off the plants. and alſo 
keep the floor of the houſe perfectly clear from 1uch. 


When the weather is mild, let the windows be opened 
eyery day about nine or ten o'clock in the morning, ob- 
ſerving to open them Teſs or n as the air is leſs or 

more ſharp. _ | 

Let the windows be ſhut again About chree or Pour in 
the afternoon. 

When the wind blows ſharp againſt the windows, it 
will not be proper to open om. | | 


The | Hot-Houſe. 
Pine Apples. e 9 75 3 


18 ine-apples being now in the winter lech the 


Chief care at this ſeaſon is to keep the fires regular, 
and never too ſtrong; in mild open weather the fires need 
only be made at nights; but in ſharp froſts a moderate 
fire muſt be kept night and day.. 

And you mult alſo obſerve to give the plants water as 
often as they ſtand in need Me 


Watering the P ines. 


the in a week, or thereabouts, will be often enough 
to give theſe plants water at this ſeaſon. ' 

Let the water be given in moderate quantities, obſerv- 
ing to uſe the tin pipe, which is mentioned in Pupup 
to convey the water to the plants. 

Such of the young pines as are placed for the winter in 
dung, or bark-beds made in tlie open air, muſt now be 
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covered every night, and, in bad weather, with ſome good 
thick mats. 

Likewiſe the outſide of the frame ſhould be lined quite 
round, a' tolerable thickneſs, with dry hay, or-ſuch like 
dry. litter; this will preſerve the heat, and prevent the 
froſt from entering the ſides of the , 

The ſides of the bed ſhould alſo be laid round with dry 
litter. 

One thing more is to be obſerved in theſe pine beds 
which are made in the open air; and that is, if the beds 
are made of dung only, the heat will not be of any 
great duration, and therefore muſt be often examined: 
when it is found that the bed declines its heat, it muſt be re- 
newed, by adding S lining of more new horſe-dung to its 
ſides; and this is to be repeated, during the winter as 
ſon, as often as it ſhall be found neceſſary. 
The plants in ſuch beds muſt be allowed but my mo- 
derate quantities of water at . one time. | 
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Worz to be done in the Kitchen Garden, 


* 


Colliſtcaver Plants. © 


12 over your colliflower plants which are in 
frames, and pick off all decayed leaves, as they ap- 
pear on them, for they are hurtful to the plants. 
Every day, when the weather is mild and dry, let the 
phages be taken off, that the plants may have the free air; 
et the lights be put on every niht. 
When the weather is very wet, keep the lights over 
them, but let them be raiſed a good height, at the back 
of the frame, to let in a large portion of air to the plants. 
In ſevere froſty weather, keep the plants conſtantly co- 
vered with the glaſſes ; and other covering: (fuch as ſtraw, 
fern, or other long litter) will alſo be very neceſſary to 
lay over the glaſſes. and» round the outſides of the frame. 


The colliflower plants under hand or bell glaſſes muſt 
be dented as above.” 55 x 


: Lettuce Plants. 


The lettuce plants which are in frames ſhould be unco- 
vered every mild and dry day, for theſe plants muſt have 
the open air at all opportunities. 75 
When the weather happens to be very wet, keep the 
glaſſes over the plants, and raiſe them a conſiderable 
height to admit @ large ſliare of free air to the plants: 
let the glaſies be cloſe every wet and cold night; but in 

wo mild dry weather, let the glaſſes be off night and 

ac: 350: 207 25 Stroh 4 POLES FR | 
25 — all decayed leaves be taken off theſe plants as often 
as they appear, and keep them free from weeds. 
In froſty weather let the plants be well protected there- 
from, by keeping the glaſſes on, or a covering of mats 
re e e e 
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2 Seed. 


' You mhy 138 ſow a litilée lettude Des Shank bout 


border ; if they ſucceed they will be uſeful in the ſpring. 
This may be done any time in the month when the weather 
is mild; and if you ſow a little twice in the month you 
will have * greater chance of ſucceſs. 


35180 Nil Saarn 3% $38 


Conüdbe to ſow ſeveral forts of ſmall falleting once in 
ten days or a fortnight, that there may be a proper ſupply 
for the table as often as it is required. 

The beſt forts are, the muſtard, creſles, radiſh and rapes 
you may alfo ſow ſome lettuce to cut while young. 

Let theſe ſeeds be ſown in a frame of dry Tight earth, 
as mentioned in November ; but be ſure, at this fa 
not to cover the ſeeds deeper with earth than juſt as much 
as will hide them. 

In general, keep the glaſſes over them; but give air to 
the plants every day when the weather is mild, by raiſing 
the glaſſes on props: the plants may be quite expoſed to 
the air in a very mild dry day, but be ſure to Se. the 
glaſſes cloſe over them all night. 
th 1 5 weather theſe Rs muſt be ſown | in a fight 

Ot-be HE, 


Sowing Rad: 72 e : : . 23 2 20 


Any time this month, when the weather is open ant 
dry, mu may fow a few radiſhes to come early 1 in the 

rin 

Let "theſe be Fae in a'warm boldir ander a ads; and 
when the plants are up, if the froſt ſhould be ſevere; you 
_ cover them with ſome peas raue fern; or other long 
tert 8 25 315 

But where radiſhes are defired spery yl you may; 
about the middle, or towards the latter end of this month; 

| ſow ſome radiſh ſeed in frames.” % 

The beſt radiſh for this purpoſe i is the ſhort topped or 
London radiſh; © 

Sow the ſeed-pretty' thick; and cover is about E deer 
of an inch deep, or rake it in: put on the glaſſes; and 
when the plants appear, let them have plenty of air, by 
taking the glaſſes off every day when the weather is mild; 5 
or vr by "_ . a good height with props. 


8 2 = ' Carrots. 2 0 
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411 Q 3; 4 1 4544 1241 0w3\ 310d Carrer. $1911 412; Big 0 o 
Where y young carrots are deſired ry in the ſeaſon, 
you may now, if not done Taft month, dig a piece of a 
warm border, and ſow in it ſome carrot ſeed. on 
This may de done any time in the month When the 
ne, is mild and dry, obſervin "gt to ſow the ſeed pretty 
thick, and immediately after to rake it in. 
If the weather proves any thing favourable after Chriſt- 
mas, there will be a chance of de from this d Wo a 
few young carrots pretty early. | 


Par. 


When the weather is open, let a ſpot of and, in a 
warm ſituation be got ready for ſome more peas, to ſuc- 
ceed the former ſowing, 

Let the ground be raked ſmooth, and the ſtones drawn 
off; then draw ſome drills about a yard or three feet and 
a balf aſunder, ſcatter the peas therein pretty thick, and 
cover them over an inch or about an inch and a half deep 
with earth. 

The hotſpur peas are ſtill the propereſt 1 to be own at 
this ſeaſon, and you may ſow them any time in this month, 
when the weather is mild; but to ſucceed thoſe ſown the 


ormer month, the middle of this month 1 1s the Proper ſea- 
Jon for that work. 


If you have any peas above ed you ſhould ivr 
foe earth to their items, to protect them from froft and 


Tel this be done in a dry mala day, and let the a be 
| broken fine before you draw it up to the ns. 


V1 3 
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Beans. 


About the beginning, or towards the middle, "of this 

month, prepare alſo ſome ground, in a ſheltered re 

tor a cropot ſmallbeans. 

4 If you have;not planted any 00 We let them be lanted 

„the beginning of the month; but if they are to fueceed 
the former —— the middle of the month will be 

| —— 

6 Let ſome of the mazagan beans be, planted now, for 

= they will come in earlieſt. 

| Tbeſe beans; ſnould be planted in rows, obſerving « to 
plant them three or four inches diſtant in the row, an 

ke the rows be two feet and a half aſunder, You 


„ e 
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You ſhould plant theſe beans ont tw-o inches deep in 
the und. 85 Porte 8 vt 24, 
N you have beans up, jet: care be taken to guard them 
| from froft.” 5251 
This is done by rh Sunth up to their ſtems. as they 
advance i in height, obſerving to do it in a dry mild day, 
and when the ſurface oſ the earth is tolerably dry. 
About the laſt week in this month you may plant ai few 
Sandwich beans : they will come in at a right time to 
ſucceed ſmall early beans, which were planted the begin- 
ning or middle of the month. 

Theſe beans muſt be planted in rows three feet aſunder, 
at five or fix inches diſtant from each other, and about 
two inches and a half, or three inches, deep. 


Celery. 


Take adrantige of the firſt dry and mild day to earth 
up the celery that requires it; and ſee that the þ plans are 
hag: + dry. 

Break the earth ſmall, and let it le laid up. to the 
plants, with care not to Lagos their leaves, or bury the 
earts of the playts, ſor that would rot them. 

Obſerve, if poſlible, to earth up the plants within four 
or five inches of their tops, to guard them from the troit, 
and toblanch them a good length. 

If the weather is like to be — it will be proper to 
cover ſome of your beſt celery plants with ſome long litter; 
ſuch as peas- ſtraw, fern, or the like. 

This will protect the plants from froſt, and will prevent 
the ground from being frozen: then yo can take up the 
p_ without difficulty, when they are wanted for the 

1tC en. 


c 
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Endive. 


If the ce is mild and dry, e en _ » tha 
of the largeſt endive plants to blanch them. 
This ſhould be done when the leaves' of: me plants are 
quite dry, otherwiſe they will rot. 
The leaves ſhould be gathered * even 10 Pur band, 
5 2 then tyed together a little above the middle of the 
plant. 
But if the weather is very wet ler frofty, dete * 
will not blanch by the” above method, "tor hy” are apt to 


"= 1 
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© Thereforez take the opportunity of the firſt dry and 
5 day to draw up ſome of the fineſt plants, and hang 
them up in a dry place, by their robts, for a Yay or two, 
that the wet bien is between their leaves may drain off. 

1 month. let the "ure be Neef as vane”? in dhe aft 


% Gp  Cargoons. 


Earth up cardoons, to blanch them, and to preſerve 
them from froſt, 

This work ſhould bs done when the weather is mild 
and dry, obſerving to tye the leaves even: together with 
*hay-bands ; then let the earth be well broken, and laid 
up round each plant. 

Theſe plants ſhould now be earthed up within a very 
little of their tops, if poſſible; and, in ſevere weather, 
ſome dry litter may be laid up round the beſt Planthy Wen 
will keep the froſt Out. Hah, 


Artichoker. a. wi | 
Where artichokes were not earthed up the laſt month, 
that work ſhould be done, if poſſible, the beginning of 
this ;, or let ſome litter be laid over them. 

Firſt cut the leaves cloſe to the ſurface of the eround, 
and clear them away; then let the earth be laid over the 
rows of the plants in the manner l ide a 
month. 

But if the ground is frozen hard, 0 that you cannot 
dig between, or that you have not time to earth them, Jet 
ſome dry long litter be laid over and round the Plants, to 
Kae hem fron. the effeCts of the froſt. | 


 Muforooms, 


5 Now re good care of the muſhroom beds, to keep the 
froſt and wet ſrom them. To do this, let a good covering 
bf dean ſtraw be kept over every bed, not leſs than a foot 
in thickneſs. 

After heavy rains, or Tnow,' Tet the beds be e 
400, if you find the covering next the bed wet, let the wet 
ſttaw be removed as ſoon as La Ws Boy 92 be 114 
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os Aſparagus. 3 
II 9 20 | | > 
Make a hot-bed, f to Plant aſparagus where it is is required 
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Let the dung for chat purpoſe be well prepared, by 
throwing it in a heap for ten or twelve days before yo 
make the bed; in that time it will be in right order.. 
The bed ſhould be three feet and a half high, and two 
inches wider than the frame on every ſidmme. 
When the bed has been made two or three days, level 
the top, and put in the earth; but you are not, as yet, to 
F 
he earth muſt be laid of an equal depth all over the 
top of the bed; it muſt be about ſix or ſeven inches thick 
in every part, and the ſurface made perfectly even. 
When this is done, the aſparagus plants are to be imme- 
diately planted, cloſe to each other, upon the ſurface of 
the earth. The method is this: BVV 
Firſt, at one end of the bed let a ſmall ridge of earth be 
raiſed upon the ſurface, about four or five inches high; 
this done, get the roots, and begin to place them, ob- 
ſerving to place the firſt courſe of plants cloſe together, 
againſt the above little ridge of earth; and ſo proceed, 
laying or placing them one againſt another, as cloſe as you 
: Fe y can put them, from one end to the other of the 
. bed; do not, however, *place the plants quite out to the 
full extent of the bed, but leave about the breadth of two 
or three inches all the way on each ſide of the bed, in order 
that there may be room to lay ſome earth up againſt the 
dase 
Having placed the plants, let ſome moiſt earth be 
banked up againſt the outſide roots on each ſide of the bed. 
Then get ſome good light earth, with which the crowns 
of the roots are to be covered, obſerving to lay the earth 
equally all over them, about two inches rite ; pour 
over this two or three pots of water, to waſh in the earth 
among the roots, and add a little more earth, fo that all 
the crowns of the plants may remain equally covered, abour 
two inches thick; which concludes the work for the pre- 
ſent. The bed is to remain in this manner until the aſpa- 
ragus begins to appear through the covering of earth; then 
lay on another parcel of earth the depth of three, or near 
four, inches; ſo that, in the whole, there may b 


depth of between five and fix inches of eart over the 
crowns of the roots. lg 621 We 


When this is done, you muſt prepare to put on the 
frame and glaſſes. Tine THITBMY O35 DIG IONS LATIN | 
84 But, 
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"Par, before you put = "the 4 
28 ands, or ropes, of ſtraw, round upper pait of 
10 dhe bed, for the — to reſt upon, which 1s BP be K in 
* the following n 1anner : let ſome bands of firaw be made, 
about three or four inches thicler and get ſome Rakes about 
two feet long, ſharpened at one end; with theſe ſtakes the 
band of ſtraw is to be faſtened ng roy the 
.bed, in ſuch a manner as that the up rt of the itraw 
may be exactly level with the ſurfage of f the earth ; but in 
fixing it, be careful to thruſt the ſtakes down into the dung 
of the bed; and, when this is done, let the frame and 
Safes be immediately put on, and reſted on the band of 
of ſtraw. 
+, Obſerve that, during the time which the bed is without 
the frame, if there ſhould happen to be heavy rains or 
great ſaow, tlie bed, at ſuch times, maſt be defended by 
à good thick covering of ſtraw, or mats. 
t This is the 5 management of a kot-bed, for raifing 
L or forcing early aſparagus: and if that method is followed, 
ö the bed Sill ſoon begin to produce abundantly ; for the 
plants will riſe very thick in about a month or fve weeks, 
and be of ſurprizing quick growth. 
- The next thing to be — 1 is, that, a the heat 
of the bed begins to decline, it muſt be -enewed by apply- 
ing a lining of new horſe-dung to its ſides. This will be 
required in about eighteen or twenty days after the bed is 
made; nor muſt you forget to cover the glaſſes every night 
Vith mats, or Jong litter; but this ſhould be particularly 
obferved when the plants begin to appear. 
Note, In placing the plants on the bed, take care to ſet 
- the crowns of the roots upright, and gather thoſe-of each 
plant cloſe together; ſo that a bed for a three light frame 
may contain, at leaſt, three or four hundred roots. 
The plants for the above purpoſe, of forcing, ſhould 
not be leſs than three, nor more than four or "ve yeare old. 


Treuchi 1 and Digei ing. 


Now forward, at all opportunities, the trenching and 
. digging the vacant ſpots of ground in the kitchen-garden, 
that you may not have that work to do in the ſpring, 
when there will be much of other buſineſs to be 2 that 
could not be properly done before. N ff 
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apo 2 he Fruit Garden. | 


> Apple and Ply Ten TIN * 5 


ONTINUE to prune dwarf apples and pears, e 
walls or eſpaliers, any time this month. 
zeſe trees are hardy, and you need not be afraid of the 
froſt doing them the leaſt damage * means of prunfn g 
them. 

The ſame rule 1 good now in pruning theſe trees as 
mentioned i in November, Ws Sas 

Pruning Vi a>; rac 367 2h 
- Vines againſt walls, or in the vineyard, may: now -like- 


= be pruned; and the fame merhod is 10 e e prathiſed 
in pruning vines this month as in the laſt. 
e be: Prune Apricat Tres, c. We 

8 fr went apricots, plums, and 8 
may alſo ſtill be pruned; and it be done any time in 
the month, without much danger o © Fay the.trees by 
the operation, even if the weather ſhould be froſty. 

Theſe trees are rather tenderer than apples and pears; 
but, if the weather be not very ſevere, the pruning. and 
nailing of them may be forwarded in any of the winter 
months, without . * leal e of their being 
any ways damaged. 

Let every tree, according as it is pruned, be immedi- 
ately nailed up In a neat and regular manner. 


Standard F ruit Trees. 


Now is the time to examine ſtandard fruit trees, either 
in the garden, or in the orchard, to cut out all uſeleſs 
wood and ill growing branches. 7 


1 


* 
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Where the branches of theſe trees ſtand” too cloſe, let 5 


them be thinned, obſerving to cut-out ſuch as grow the 
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i > branch be cut out. Tan, 
WM e eg care bra 5 c opper Part. of: the 
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examined Y. are crowded, let 
fe 9 dee be cut. ; 8 oh 
Keep theſe 11 "that is, 5 Kinds oe p 4 ond always 


moderately thin of branches, and let them be left at regu- 
Jar diſtanees: thus they will not- fail to produce er. 
a ue ene wil ene be large and handſome. | 


"New Planted Fruit Trees. : us Da! 


Take care now of new planted fruit trees, and let their 
arts be well {ecured from froſt. 
This muſt be done by laying mulch, or ſome kind of 
long litter, on the ſurface of the ground about the trees; 
and let this be laid full as far, each way, as you think the 
roots extend. 
Support all new. planted ſtandard fruit trees, Where 
wanting, with ſtakes: in doing this, let a piece of hay- 
band be put round that park of the tree where it is to be 
faſtened to the ſtake. - 
- This prevents the 1 af the wee. from being rubbed off 
when rocked by winds againſt the ſlake. 


- Ew Management of Fruit Tree Borders. © : env abehieſl 


Where any of the fruit-tree borders want manuring, or 
freſh earth, this is now a very good time to do that work. 
Poor that purpoſe, get from a common, or elſewhere, a 
22 2 quantity of good frech loamy earth, if it can be had, 1 

1 — 2 the beſt. thoroughly rotten dung, ng both well 
_ ther. 

[rt . chis- be laid upon the border, dug in, and well 
4. worked up with the earth of the border. The ſooner this 
is done the better, for this. dreſling will be of great ſervice 
tothe trees in eneral, as will be leen in a ſummer or two 

"after ; but particularly to ſach trees as are in a declining 

ſtate. 

The freſh earth, and the good rotten dung, will encou- 
rage the trees ſurpriſingly, ſo as to produce lage fruit, 
. n will be fair and well taſted. 


In open weather, dig and prepare, ſuch borders, or Saber 


E SS. 2's 


„places, as are to be planted with fruit trees; for this being 
a leiſure time, that work can be done in a proper mauner. 


N 
4+ 
. 

* 
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Tran plant 7. ruit-· tree. . 145 , agi 


api Natfkez of moſt ſbrts, may ſtill be tranſplanted, pro- 
Vided'the Weatker be open; but, if the weather be trolty, 
that work mull be. deferred till another opportutiity. hon 


abies 92 Fa 
Piu Gofebirry and C ndnd v [576:9homs 


- Conte: to prune gooſeberry and eurrant=trees,: and 
obſerve the ſame method of keeping the branches thin, 
and at regular diſtances, as directed in the former month. 

In theſe trees ſuffer no branches to remain that g 
A croſs the others; and ſuch as grow in a ſtraggling 8 
ner ſhould alſo be removed, or ſhortened, as it ſhall ſeem 
moſt proper; cut out all dead wood, and very old branches, 
and keep the hearts of the trees open. | 

Let all ſuckers ſrom the roots of theſe ſhrubs be alſo en- 
| tirely cleared away. 


7 ranſplant Goofeberry and Currant-Irees, & 


Gooſeberry and currant-trees may ſtill be tranſplanted 
into places where they are wanting; and this may be done 
any time in the month when open weather. 3 

Leet theſe ſhrubs, where they are to be planted round 
the quarters of the garden, be ſet about ſeven or eight feet 
diſtant from one another. | 


Plant Gooſeberry and — 3 1 


This is ſtill a proper time to, plant cuttings of gooſe- 1 


berries and currants, to raiſe a ſupply of young trees; tte 
method of preparing and planting them is mentioned 3 in 
October and the laſt month. 23 
Note; Gooſeberry and currant- trees may tery eaſily 
be raiſed by ſuckers from the roots, of which theſe trees 


never fail to ſend up every year abundance; but the trees 
which are raiſed from ſuckers never produce a near * Nen f 


fruit as the trees raiſed from cuttings. 

| Prune Raſpberrzes. | i 

[Prime raſpberries, where it was not done in Odcber or 

lait month: in pruning theſe, the ſame. method! 1s now to 

Low Int we 4 in che two laſt months. HLIETVE ade e 
ks | the 728 i W421 / 
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970054 alſo, a pretiy .£90d, time to plant patent, 


1410 181 * 7 


2 


7 . „Open N ; the manner of preparir 
125 Mia RI eee 2 eo 18 59h mentioned 74 
by Rene uae, 18 


ot 212 Pxdmine the Pri in && Frattaid. 

2: Ee amine the fruit, in the fruitery, now pretty oſten; 
let lend be looked over with good attention once or twice 
every week : and all ſuch as are rotten, or beginning to 
rot, be removed; for if theſe are permitted to lay, they 
would ſoon taint all the ſound fruit near them. 

In time of ſevere froſt, let a good covering of clean 
wheat - ſtraw be laid at leaf a foot thick over the fruit; and 
ſecure the windows of the fruit room. 4 


TE: 1 192 | 
w | $438 Y 1) 35 "I 
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The Pleaſure, or Flower Garden. ; 


IX” A KE care now to protect the choice: flower plants 
and roots from froſts, great ſnows, and heavy rains; 
all of which would ee many ſorts of curious roots 
and plants. 

The auricula ate in particular, d 0 now bb! well 


defended in very wet weather, great ſnows, and hard 
Ae N 


— 
* 


Auricula Plants. 


1 od ng a8 0 are placed in frames, as was directed 
two months ago, let the glaſſes be kept conſtantly over 
them in bad weather; or if they are in a bed under 
hops, let mats or canvas be drawn over them in Juch 
Aveather. i! 550115! 
But when the wither 4 and ary, wh the Plants b de 
6 aſi ma * 
N Fo Hot 1 Carnation Layers. 
The carnation layers which are in pots, ſhould alſo be 
Covered an hard rain, ſnow, and ſevere froſt ; but theſe 
Iants muſt have the free air conſtantly mts che 'weather 
1 Kopen, S u wet- 
: HD1SR 131 Protec ng 
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Proteding Hyaciuths,,.. Tulip Nocle, Anemonies FR Ra- 


nuch uſſes. 


The beds FORTY the beſt” hyacinth'! and tillip ip ies | 
Pub; ould; when the weather is ſevere, be be r ered, 
to prevent the roots from r damaged. 

For that purpoſe provide ſome kind of long ay Miel 
(peas-ftraw, 825 or ſuch like) and, when the froſt is 
like to ſet 1 in h + Ig lay a tolerable warm covering over the 
ſurface of the 18 1930 When the weather 1s 475 * 
the litter muſt be Nbioped. 

Where any of theſe plants appear abate ground, the 
beds ſhould be arched over with hoops, and ſome. large 
and thick mats be got ready to draw over them in hard 
weather. 

The beſt Fänbc bie, and anemonies which are planted 
in beds, ſhould alfo have ſome protection when the froſt 
is ſevere, and this muſt be done by covering the beds 


With littter, | 


”* 0? 


* 


. Care of Seedling Plants. we 
Seedling flower plants, or roots, alſo demand care at 
this unfavourable ſeaſon. 7” 


Such as are in pots or boxes, may now, if not 7 


before, be protected ſome what by plunging the pots, tubs, 
or boxes, tc their rims or tops, in a warm border; —_ in 


hard wy utter may: be laid on- the Turface. 151188 9 * 


367 1 


3 New planted Shrubs. 


New planted ſhrubs fhould have their roots well 8 
tected in hard froſty weather, particularly the more tender 
kinds; this is to be done by laying mulch or long litter 
a good thickneſs on the ſurſace of the es aboat 
each plant. Ii Rack 
This work is ſo . to Lands of the more trader 
kinds of ſhrubs and trees as were planted in autumn, 
that it ſhould not be omitted now, if i it was Findhe mer 


„ © SALE 


on. a 5 Who 


2d over, wth at and prune all ſach, as Lauda in 
ned of that diſcipline ; but let this be.done:in a ſkilful 
manner, an a knife, and not with garden ſhears. 


n 
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3 
by doing TEM let all the very fs and long ſhoots of 
the laſt fomine?'s growth be taken off quite dloſe, and 
where the branches are crowded let ſome” be thinned out 


in à regular manner. e 
All ſtraggling branches mould be taken off or ſhortened 
wherever they. appea t. 


Every plant ſhould "ot pruned, and trained, ſo that it 
| may ſtand clear of another; never ſuffering jj branches 
of different ſhrubs to intermix with each other, for that 
ſpoils the beauty of all. 

When the ſhrubs are all pruned, let the ground be dug 
between the plants; and as you go on, take up all e 
and ſhorten kraggling roots. | 


Prepagating Shrubs by Shore from the Roots. 


The ſuckers of ſuch ſhrubs as you would propagate may 
be taken up with care, and planted in rows in an open 
Mp pdt, where ſome will make good plants an two years. 

he ſuckers of roſes, lilacs, and the like, may be ta- 
An up from the old plants in open weather, and planted 
out in rows fifieen inches aſunder: ſome will make hand- 

dome plants in two years time. 


n eparing Ground for planting. 
Now dig, he the weather will permit, the borders, 
and all ſuch places where any kind of ſhrubs, Trees, or 
e are to be plante. ER 

Tray/dlaxting. 


 Tranſplanting may till, in open weather, be con- 
tinued among the hardy kind of ere ſhrubs and 
_ foreft-trees. 
But as ſoon as any kinds are now planted, it will be 
proper to mulch them directly, to keep out the froſt, if 
any "ſhould happen. 


M07. 0h!  FHIR Rell Grafs _ Gravel Walks. 


Tn mild weather let the graſs walks and lawns be poled 
and rolled once a week at leaſt. 

Let the.gravel walks be alſo kept very Aen., and roll | 
them now and then in dry mild weather. 


2111 3% £993 Preparing Compoſt. 


Break up and turn the heaps of Salas obſerving to 
mix che parts well togcther, 1 


LP * 2 


be 5 
* 


11 9 
Crs 
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2045 this time you mould alſo bring ip freſh ingredients. 

to, make, new. Cl mpoſt t he 8 for e oald. always lie, 

eſt part of a year efore they are n e, 
pork. 10 to Te» TY ; 50 LGU Sh; * 24.1 MIS 1 ; ws 1 *1 | 

Hardy 7 lowering Shrubs i in kan, 0: 1 engage 


Take 15555 care now of all ſuch hardy 0 rubs as are in 
pots. Io protect & the roots of the ſhrubs, 58 better from. 
Froſt, let the pots, if not done before, be Plunged, to ef 

rims in a dry warm eee 

The pots of double rockets, double roſe campian, 
doudle Kafet lychnis, double ſweet- williams, and all 
other hardy perennial fibrous rooted plants in pots, ſhould 
where not done laſt month, be, the beginning of this 
plunged to their rims in a dry warm ſpot of ground. 

By plunging, theſe plants in the earth it prevents the 
froſt entering the ſides of the pots to hurt their roots; and 
in very hard froſt it will be proper to lay ſome dry long 
litter over all their tops; but this muſt always be taken im- 
mediately off, when the froſt is leſs ſevere. 

Where there are any frames to ſfare,. the pots with the 
above fibrous rooted plants may. be placed in them, and 
defended eee ee with glaſſes or other covering, 


*#'4 


2 # une F oreſi Freer. 


It is now a proper time to prune all ſorts of foreſt: trees, 
for that may be performed in froity weather when little 
other bufinefs can be done. 

This is alſo a good time to plant thorn, or aches 3 
for fences: where the hedges ate thin or naked at bottom, 
they ſhould now be laid down in ſuch a manner as to ren- 


der them thick 1 in that part. „ alam ot 139 amt 
2948989 Hug 
; RE. - 
The Nurfery. , eie ol 
10 3307 12 


oNTINUE in open weather to eig the e 
between the rows of trees and ſhrubs; take care of 
the roots of the plants, and let all weeds oy: buried 
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ELIF $6.59 i 8 | 
Carry dung alſo to ſuch plants as want it, and 
ſpread it of an equal thickeneſs over the farface of the 
ground. Sonne H 
1 New Planted Trees, 
(nb and v in wn gs 
-»4.C0 Continug the care of the tenderer kinds of 5 new IS 
— s Where they were not mulched in November, let 
now be laid b tween the rows, and about their ſtems, 
to N the roots from being Hurt by ſevere froſt. 
„Let the ſtems of all new planted tall trees be now pro- 
gely ſupported with ſtakes, where i it was omitted i in che 
mer mont. | 


n l . Seer Exotich-Trees. 


'T ake care alſo of the ſeedling exoticks ; they, while 
young, require ſome ſhelter in ſevere weather. 

Let theſe be now protected in hard froſts, in the uber 
Airected falt month, but never ſuffer the covering of any 
Eind to remain a day longer chen chere f is an abſolute 
occaſion. +; 

The beds of trees, ſeeds, deres and Send; which 
were ſown in October, or the beginning of laſt month, 
ſhould, in ſevere weather, be covered with peas- Krav, 
fern, or other dry long litter. 

This ſnould be praQtifed before the froſt has far pene- 
trated into the ground; but in particular to the beds of 
acorns, for hel: very ſoon Thoot after committed to the 
ground, and the froſt would very much affect them. 


Trenching and Digging: 


* A be trenching of ſuch pieces of ground as are 
£& be planted with ſhrubs in the ſpring. 

Ia doing this, let the ground be laid up in ridges : the 
Fot will chus have more d mellow, and rain leſs 
opportunity to overwet it ; for the ridges will not detain 
rain like ous e Perle Kl . 
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oo ONTINUE to — advantage of fine day, 
when the, weather is cpen, to admit fre air" to the 
lants 1 in the Green-Houſe; or this, notwirkſtanding the 
+ aſon, is à very, neceſſary article for the benefit of the 
plants in general: if they are kept too cloſe, it Wilk not 
only occaſion the leaves of the plants to change to a 7 4 
colour, but alſo render them very tender WT Hee 
their leaves by that means will alſo be very apt to Ws. 
Therefore, every day, when the weather is mild, and 
the wind not ſharp, let the windows be opened about nine 
or ten o'clock in. the morning and ſhut again about four 
in the afternoon, or ſooner, if the air becomes foo cold.” 
But never omit giving a large ſhare of freſh air every 
ſunny day in mild weather. 
Note; It will not be proper to allow the Green-Houfe 
any freſh. air in foggy or very wet days; at ſuch times let 
the houſe be kept quite cloſe. | 3 
In ſevere froft the windows muſt never be opened. 
In froſty weather great care mult be taken to ſecure the 
door and windows. of the Green - Houſe in * a manner 
as the froſt cannot enter that way to affect the plants. 
Therefore, in the time of very ſharp froſts, the window- 
ſnutters, if any, muſt be ſhut cloſe every night ; and, for 
the greater ſecurity, it will alſo be ki to nail up mats 
againſt all the ſhutters. _ 
Likewiſe, when the froſt happens to be very ſevere, it 
will, for the better protection of the plants, be adviſeable 
to make a ſmall Kredel fire in a part of the Green- 
Houſe that is moſt diſtant from the plants: chis fire ſhould 
be very moderate, and ſhifted to different parts of the 


houſe, always obſerving to move ſome of che Plants fem 


that part where the fire is placed. cul ay 

But this fire ſhould never be made in the Green-Hoaſe, 
unleſs the froſt is extremely ſevere ; even then it muſt be 
very moderate, and never kept longer than there appears 
to be an abſolute neceſſity. 


Watering Green-Houſe Plants. 


Water muſt be now and then given to the plants in che 


Green-Houſe, for moſt of the woody kinds will require 
that aſſiſtance at due times. 


But 
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oy f t jp, watering. theſe, plants, make it always a rule at 
this ſeaſon to Sahne moderate quantity to each pot or 
tub at à time; for if they are once over-watered at this 
Caſon 2 the T „ ſo as 10 of ender the earth, very wet, it 
| will rem ain ſo for a long time, moſt aſſuredly occaſion, the 
Plants to drop their leaves, eſpecially the orange and lemon 
trees, and totally deſtroy ſoße of the more tender kinds, 
For that reaſon Jet particular care be taken in watering, 
to do it with moderation, and to give che water only to 
ſuch pots or tubs as are in want of that article... 
The alves, aud other ſucculent plants, muſt now be 
very ſeldom and alſo very ſparingly watered, for much 
moiſture at this ſeaſon would rot this kind of plants. 
Ihe Green Houſe plants in general ſhould now be kept 
periefly.clear from decayed leaves, for this is neceſſary to 
preſerve their health as well as beauty. | | 


Therefore, as ſoon as any ſuch leaves appear upon the 


Plants, let them immediately be removed; and alſo cut out 


any dead wood that may from time to time appear. 
The Green-Houſe floor ſhould now be frequently clear- 
ed of theſe dead leaves which drop from the plants. 


* 
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+... +. The Hot-Houſe. 


"'FNONTINUE every morning, about four or five 
A o' clock, to lizht the Hot-Houſe fire; obſerving, as 
| Taid laſt month, never to make the fire too ſtrong, ſo as to 
render the heat of the, wall of the flues anywiſe violent, 


for that would prove of bad conſequence to the pines and 
r i 
Von are likewiſe now to obſerve, as adviſed laſt month, 
that in very ſevere weather the Hot-Houſe fires muſt be 
continued night and dax. 
The pe ſon who attends the fire, ſhould always, the laſt 
thing before he goes to bed, examine them and add more 
fuel if it is wanted; tho? nothing is ſo proper for this pur- 
Poſe as coals or cinders, becauſe of the regularity and 
duration of their heat, yet wood, turf, or peat will do. 
The top glaſs of the Hot - i ouſe ſhould at this ſeaſon be 
covered every night either with ſhutters or mats; but the 
readieſt method of covering is with a large painted canvas 
cloth, ſuch as might be made out of a large * 
| is 
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This fond; if poflble, be made to roll upon a Pole full 


the length of the Hot. Houſe, and about three inches thick; 
and by the means of pullies and a rope, contriyed to draw 
or roll up, and let down, at pleaſure; which is much more 
convenient than ſuch large unweildy ſhutters as I have ſeen 
belonging to many hot-houſes, and which require almoſt 
an hour's work every day to take down and put up. 
The "pines and other plants in the Hot Houſe will till 


require to be now and then watered. 

But in watering them, eſpecially the pines, take care to 
do it moderately, and not oftener at this ſeaſon than about 
once a week. _ JJC. 

When there happens to come a fine ſunny calm day, it 
will be proper to admit ſome freſh air into the Hot- Houſe 
by ſliding ſome of the glaſſes a little way open; but be 
ſure to ſhut them again in due time, and eſpecially if the 
weather alters. 8 | | | 
Thoſe young pine plants which are plunged in dung or 
bark beds made in the open air, mult have a very careful 
attendance at this ſ:aſon ; the heat of the bed mult be duly 
kept up by applying a lining of new korie dung to the 
ſides, as often as the bed decreaſes much in its heat. 

The glaſſes alſo muft be covered every night, in bad 
weather with mats or ſtraw ; and ſome ſtraw or other dry 
litter ſhould likewiſe be laid cloſe round about the outſides 
of the frame. r 


or Kidney-Beam, * p 
In the beginning, or any time in this month, you may 


plant ſome kidney-beans in pots or in boxes, and place 


them in the Hat-Houſe; by which means they will yield 
their produce at an early and acceptable tim. 
The metl«'d of planting them is mentioned in January, 


Lou may likewiſe ſow ſome cucumber ſeeds in pots and 
plunge: them in the bark, in the Hot. Houſe, and the plants 
may be tranſplanted into boxes; this may be done for a 
e ; which, if they ſucceed; will come in at a very early 
ealom 4 18000 73 nn. 197% 233 Mi 11901 10 RQHETED 
I have obſerved, that cucumber plants ſucceed rather beſt 


Cucumber Plantss s (15 


in the Hot-Houſe, When the boxes wherein they grow 
were erected within a foot or eighteen inches of the glaſs; 
((( 6 30. TYO £ n 22 <0) ds 
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juſt or "realy 0 over the © back ally 


aux. 

You may likewiſe, any time in this or next month, e 

pots of rofe trees in the Hot · Houſe, and alſo tioney-ſuckles 

and fuch other ſmall ſhrubs as you W 2 of eu- 

2 to blow ear y. " © 
He ' 


* 


arnations, | Wee, Ge. 1595 


Pots of carnations and pinks, or any other ſach like kinds 
of flowers, may alſo be placed in the Hot-Houſe to pro- 
ence ſome early flowers. 

Boxes er pots planted with early blowing tulips, may alfo 
be placed in the Hot-Houſe any time this or next m 
and any other kinds of bulbous root that 15 e to 
bring to an early bloom. _ e aps 
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1 Pears, &C. 1 3» 455 48, 88, 123, 169, 209, 370, 


373» 393, 
Auriculas, &c. 20, 51, 52, 94, 97» 132, 134, 185, 224, 
252, 285, 310, 341, 379, 39 
Anemonies, Ee. 22, 52, 120, 176, 216, 289, 309, 43763 
382, 397 
Aſparagus, 37, 76, 114, 273, 275, 327, 364, 390. 
Angelica, 43. 
Annual flowers, 49, 50, 91, 180, 183, 250. 
Annual Plants, 49, 124, 127, 128. 
Apricots, 16, 86, 87, 123, 169, 208, 225, 256, 369, 393. 
Aſters, perennial, 97, 185. 
- China, 183, 184, 214. 
Arbutus. See Strawberry-tree. 
Amomum Plinii. See Winter cherry. 
Aromatic plants, 164, 206, 279. 
Autumn flowering bulbs, 179, 216. 
African marigolds, 183, 213. 
Amaranthuſe, 183. 
Aloes, 192, 295. 
Admit air to the plants in is greenhouſe, 193. 
Autumnal crocus, 216, 
African ſage, 262. 
Arbutus laurel, 349. : 
Alaternus, 348. - T 
Os 356, 
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Beets, 41, 203. 
Burage, 43, 81. 
Burnet, 43, 81. 
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Beans, page 12, 4. 79. 08 165, 2055 9, 569, . 


Box, 55, 99, 136, 223, 254 *. 312, 155 31, g b 


Buglols, 81. 
Baum, 81. 
Batchelors-buttons, 96. 


Budding, 123, 124, 140, 1 50 212, 10 259, TAY 294: 


Broccoli, 161, 204, 235, 271, 303, 325, 
Bore-cole, 161, 204. 


Borders, 171, 223, 256, 282, 292, 313, 342, 377 394. 


Bzlſams, 180, 183, 214. 
Biernial flower plants, 187. 
Belladona lily, 216. 
wBodded' trees, 225. 
Bulbous roots, 253, 290, 312, IH 
Bulbous i iris, 290. 
Bays, 348. 
Beech maſt, 357+ . 
| : Y by: 


Cucumbers, page 1, 33, 34» 71, 111, 151, 153, 199, 


200, 243, 280, 403. 


5 ah 7 41, 75, 47. 158, Jy. 238, 272, 330, 366, 


367, 388. 


Colliflowers, 9, 39, 72, 117, 166; 161, 202, 237, al 


302, 323, 365, 386. 


Cal bages, 9, 40, 73, 115, 800 206, 235, 270, 303, 325- 
Celery, 10, 40, 80, 116, 166, 200, 238, N 275. 304 


328, 362, 389. 


Carnations, &c. 21, 52, 94, 95, 96, 129, 180, 218, 
219, 220, 221, 250, 251, 286, 310, 2419.3 79, 93 404. 


Crocuſſes, 23, 178, 288, 378. 
Clary, 43, 81. 

Cardus, 43. 

| Coriander, 43. 

Chervil, 43. 


Cherries, 45, 88, 169, 209, WY 372 373, 393 · 


Currants, 46, 55 89, 3 2 255 
Chamomile, 81, 977 , 
0 82 2. 
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Capſicum, 


Capſicum, 82, 156, 183, 214. 
Cine 83, 207, 394, 329, 363, 390. 
Chryſan emums, 93, 1 33, 213+ 1 E "34 
Catchfly, 95, 194, 397 
Columbines, 95, 97. 

Canterbury-bells, 95, 97s aa, 377. 
Campanulas, gg. 

Cedar of Lebanus, 103. 
Cypreſs, 103. 

Coxcombs, 180, 214, 249 . 
Candy tuft, 184. 
Caterpillars, 184. 
Convolvulus, 184, 214. 
Crown imperials, 214, 288. 
Colchiums, 216. 
Cyclamens, 217, 289. 
Citrons, 233. 

Colewort, 240, 278, 303. 
Clearing the ground, 245, 326. 
„Clip hedges, 254 291, 312. 


— 


Ciſtus, 262, 348 1 


Creſſes. See Small ſallading. 
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Drefling beds and borders, page 5 3. 
Dill, 81. | 
Digging the borders, 96, 97. 393. 400. 
Dailies, double, 97, 377. 
Deſtroying weeds, 120, 137, 141, 167, 

260, 277, 293, 317. 
infects, 121, 307. 


ſnails, 171, 213, 248. 
Double rockets, 214, 377. 
Double balſams, 214, 249. 
Double ftramoniums, 214. 


Double ſweet-williams, 217, MES 


Double ſcarlet lychnis, 217, 253, 377. 
Defending the wall-fruit, 283, ? 
Dung the ground, 330. 
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Endive, page 11, 164, 201, 236, ola. 354, 356 362% 
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Evergreens, 
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Egg Plant, 180, 183, 213, 34 ety 
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Greek valerian, 95, 218, 77. 
Solden-rod, 96, 377. 
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Evergreens, 55, oy 04s 134 137» 28s opts 317, 348, 


353+ 
Exotig trees, 98, 102, 103, 108, * 


Eu phorbiums, 333. Fs 2 * 
Evergreen 1 248. Hs | — 
F . 


W page 20, 49, g1, 124 156, 213, 99, 249, 


284, 308, 341, 396. 
Fruit-garden, 13, 44, 85, 121, 168, 208, 246, 281, 306, 


330, 393. 


Flowering- hrubs, 24 27, 5355 97. 109 I 137 347. 


352, 379, 399. 
Fruit-trees, 48, 87, 121, 316. 


Fibrous-rooted flowering plants, 51, 217, 55 314, 342. 
Foreſt trees, 57, 293, 350, 381, 399. 


Fig-trees, 85, 247, 283, 374. 
Foxgloves, 95, 97, 218. 
Feverfew, 96, 342. As 
Firs, 103, 228, 349- 
Flowering plants, 137. 
French marygold, 183, 213. 
Flos adonis, 184. 


as 


Filling up the alleys between the melon ridges, 195. 


Fritellarias, 215, 288. 
Ficoideſſes, 232, 263. 
Filbert- trees, 375. 

French honey - ſuckles, 377. 


Fruitery, 396. 
3 G. 


Greenhouſe, page 30, 65, 205, 142, 191, 228, 294» 318, 


384, 401. 
8 83. 241, 278. 
Gooſeberry, 46, 55, 89, —> 374. 395 
Graſting, 49, 58, 60, 61, 101, 123, 140, 141, 176 
Graſs walks and lawns, 54, 135, 188, 224, 2545 292, 313, 


354, 380, __ 4 


Gentianella, 97, 377. | 
Gravel walls, 99+ 188, 136, 225 254) 298, 313, 381s 
99 . 
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Gourds, . * e 
Globes, 2 ng avs 
Glaſs e 
F 
Graſted trees, 226, 259 | n 
Geraniums, 2497k23 : | 
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Hot-houſe, page 31, 67, 109, 144, 194, 234, * 296, 


318, 358, 333, 402. 


Hyacanthd, &c. 21, 52, 95, 129, 176, 177. 216, 288, 
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Fore rad lik, 44 4 . * 8 0 jo = . 
Oney-1iucries, „ 7 .. 
Hollibocks, 3 21. . 97s 34 
Hepaticas, 97. 
Hoeing and _ the borders, 97. 
Herbs for drying, bY 
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Hot-bed, 368. 
Hazle-nut, * PIPES; ED 
Honeſty, 327, bg nh] J oe Tara j 
Hollies, 348, 355. vB „ e ed gn 
Haws, 355. VVV Kher > 
Hips, 355. 
Hardy-trees and ry 35 6. 
. 
Inarching, 63, 1 141, 1444 b 23d. 
Jeruſalem articho WY 1 
Juniper, 103. Rs enſures pn 2 Xt 
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298, 321, 350, 386. es e 
Kidney beans, 32, 38, 70, * Wa . 204, 955 405. 
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Loveage, 43. bobbud bas banter 
Layers, 56, 266, 350, 354. VVV 
London pride, 97, 377. n 
Lemons, 106, 143, 229, 261, 265. 318. BOLTS? | 
Love-apples, 5 . 213. | | | 
Pupines, 184. e 
Lychnis, 184. . 
Lavatera, 184. n ee 
 Lychnidea, 186, 217, 342. | 
Lavender, 207. „ 
Lavender cotton, 207. - J 
Layers of greenhouſe rade, 23 3. ws 
Lily, 288. 
. Lauriſtinus, 348. 5 1 8 
Lilacs, 35 2. 2051 at giudmart 
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Muſhrooms, 23. 38, 298, 390. CC 
Marigolds, 43, 81. 3·˖ Se 
Marjoram, 43, 81. | 1 5 5 
Myrtles, 66, 107, 143, 230, wn Wi, i CI i none 
Monkſhood, 97, 377- gy ow 8 
Maſtich, 164. FEE EY OS OTE 
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Marvel of Peru, 183, 214. e e eee 
Mignonette, 183. 4 gr $6 453% 
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Manure the ground, 367, Cy . A 1 
Mulberry- trees, 375. | 24 21699 =» 
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Magnolias, 348. alten N 1 34364 . 
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Nurſery, 26, 55, 107, , 133,149, 225, 259, 293, 315, 
354. 382, 999. 


Nalturtium, 80, 1. LY r 2 g eee 
Nectarines, 16, 86, I 123, 169. 3 5 1 54 
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New planted trees, 210, 380, 383, 394! ae, > ;219v8l 
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Onions, page $25 74a 83, 116. 189.4 204. 237. 240, 2. 
278, 305, 3 68. 8 .erndovni 
Oranges, 66, 106, 109, 143, 55. . 265. 496.848. 
357 © 881 8551 Angy, j 
Orach, 81. | 08 .,15ba9 TI | 
Oriental mallow, 184. we A 
Oleanders, 233. „ df e 
. - oo oi 
Parlley, page 3, 43, 83, 117, 159. Greed e 
Hamburgh, 43. 159. St old 


Peas, 12, 42, 79, 119, 163, 


205, 322, 360, 38 00s 
Plums and cherries, 14, 45, 4 48. l. 


88, 169, 259. 213, 256. 

Pete üg dnhes and apricots, 16, 86, 123. 16g, 208, 
225, 256, 306, 369, 393. 

Pra various ſorts of trees, 18, 44. 45. $a 446 7. 1383, 
350, 397. 
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— gooſeberry trees, 18, 46. S „ OA 
—— currant trees, 18, 46. . 314 bd 


——— raſpberry-trees, 18; 15 „ bono 


———— Peaches, 44, 87, 331 1 201 foi 
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Planting fruit- 
— firawberries, 2 


es, 487 8 155 


Sedos 
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———— cuttings of gooſeberry and currant-trees; 7e k 


——— aſparagus, 76. 
— — mint, 82. 


rig uees, 85. VE E11 (39 213 


—— frut-trees, 87, 121. 

— flowering ſhrubs, 97. 
box and thrift, 136. 
— pot-herbs, & c. 206. 


[ hardy fibrous-roote lowering: plants, 5 1, 53. 
; — evergreens, $4, 1 t 
— kidncy-bcans, 70. ze 9959 29913-9901) 


—— Cuttings of geranium, &e. 231. 


Polianthus, 52, 97, 286. 


Plum: ſtones, &c. 577 356. 


Purſlane, 80, 119. 
Penny- royal, 81. 


Pinks, 95, 96, 221, 311, 404. 


Perennial plants, 96, 130, 131. 


Pot-herbs, 117, 5 2056. 
Phyfical herbs, 1 117 · 
Pumpkins, 154. 

Perſicarias, 183, 213. 
Poppy, dwarf, 184. 

Pepper mint, 207. 

Preſerving fruit from birds, 21 3. 
Purple amaranthuſe, 213. 
Palma-chriſti, 213. 


Pyramidal campahulas, 2165 . 8784. 
Pomegranates, 233. 

Perennial ſunflowers, 377. 

Perſian iris, 290. . 
Portugal laurel, 348. | "01 


Pyracanthas, 348. 
Phillyreas, 348. 
Pleaſure-garden. 
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flower plants, 187, 252, 2915 377 In 
_ Primroſe, 97. 
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Propagating flowering-ſhrubs 
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Pears, 45, 169. 20988g 787 39 3 — 
Parſneps, 5, 117, 158, +34 r 
Paper frames, 49 bas — * to egainuo- 
Pionies, ö 91001-21016 vb 7d 
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Radiſhes, page 6, 41, 75. 11 3, 166, , 2045 25a, 3295-362, 
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Ranunculuſes, 4 352, 98. 129, e, 16, 2894: 3099-378, | 
382, 397. Arn has X00! mom enomronn 
Raſpberries, 46, 89, 340, 378399. 2d fl 2004 | 
Rgſemary, 81, 2 0.8735 3 
Rue, 81, 207. es Jo 873 auirngitol x 
Roſe-campion, 95, 218. e022 (52 22 -eonoft- a i 
Rockets, 218. l 68 nb 4 ö 
Roſe, 226, 260, 346, een i 
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Seedling flowers, 24, 134, 217, 219, alte Res 
Scorzonera, 955 83, 119, 159. 


Salſafy, 43, 83, 159. WIGS 104 
Savory, 27, 43, 81, 271. 8 154 
Shallots, 43. 83, 241, 278. 2 CI ot 14 TO. EP ＋ 14 
Standard fruit-trees, 45, 373» 376, 393. N l "1 
Stocks, -ten week, 50, 183, 184, 214. 79 4 4 


co bud and graft aon $8, 316 We wy 
Sorrel, 81. 
| Smallage, 81. 
Sage, 81, 207, 245. 
Southernwood, 81, 207. . 
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Skirrets, 83. Fg 5 28 10 5 4 
Sweet-williams, 95, 96, 377. 3 1 
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Stra berry tree: 103 1s : e e 

raw -tree, 103, 
Seedling-trees and ſhrubs, 1055 227, m_ Fs 11 
Savoys, 40, 115, 160, 162, 266, 235. 51 | 9 1 

Shifting plants into _— you tor, "14% 192, e. = 
Seed beds, 138. : | 


Sweet ſultan, 184. eI?- I 0 3 94911 lle 101 3 hed 1.26 
Snailflowets, 189: (© ins adult gotio mon moment 
Sweet-ſcented peas, 184. o e Rt 
Starwort, 186. ansiq gnilba0) 


Shade ſeedling plants, 190. Ce 7 

Sedums, 192, 263. 

Stremonium, 213. 

Sao. drop, 215. No 

Spring crocus, 215. X | 2 

Support flowering plants, 188, 222, 2 55. 

Succulent plants, 232, 263, 295. 8 

Seedling exotics, 233, 400. 

Succeſſive pine apple plants, 234. 

Sweet herbs, 279. 

Spear mint, 207. 5 

Spinage, 7, 41, 74, 114. I 68. 239, 470, 405, 366. 

2 fallading, 7, 38, 80, 113, 158, 202, 237, 306, 329, 
361, 387. 
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Tulips, &c. page 22, 52, 94, 129» 176, . 155 er. 
378, 382, 397. 8 
Thyme, 43, 81, 207. WI FE a 
Turf, 54, 99. 3 
Thrift, 55, 97, 136, 291, 354, 377 . a 

Turneps, 79s 118, 158, we 5527 ME 
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Tree-primroſe, 95, 97, 8 290 Gif ol 01 gal N 
Thinning fruit, 123, e 3: pan FEE 58 eos 

. 7 196. 0 ee 1530 
Tree ſeeds, 137. e de 881 toon His V 
Tamatos. See Love- apple. 8. der „ Anise 
Tricolors, 180, 214, 249. | 29 f 29901 Sul AV. 
Tangier peas, 184. J 85 | 
Tree-amaranthuſe, 213. . dit rid de 


Tobacco plant, 213. 
Tender auriculas, 214. 


| ; Trimming wing plants, 222, 255, 292, 314. ER 
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Trench ground, 36% 93, 400. 5 (211 er ons 
Torch thiſtle, 263. 4 _ 3 Ta, e 637 11 z3nglq 1 guiin 48 
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foreſt trees, &c. 27, 57» 139. ag * 29 
„ flowering ſhrubs, 275 575 * 5 nnn 
_ — Cabbages, 00. 
_ ſeedling plants, 277. YT oe 
— pines, or firs, 228. ailbg9} 2bBHe 
— — ſeedling exotics, 233. i „ AAUDIC 
— endive, 236. [5 ict NAG 
— — celery, 201, 238. (0541 - WOE 
. — lettuces, 159, 239. 0719 A011 


_ colliflowers, 202. 
—_— cardoons, 207. oa 
perennial flower plants, 5 131, 187, 
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Vines, 17, 46, 9o, 105, 122, 173, 174, 247, 407 307, 
368, 393. 
Violets, 97. 


Virginia ſtocks, 184. 

Venus navel wort, 184. 

Venus looking glaſs, 184. 

Vineyards, 211. : 
os :  - | 5 

Was double, &c. page 23, 95, 186. 8 An 

Wormwood, 89. 


Watering, 105, 107, IIO, 139, T42, 145, 173. 189, 20%, 
20, 224, 227, 245, 2 260, 2615 295. yy toe; 
Winter cherry, 108. el 


Wall trees, 168, 246, 282. 3 nr 
Weeding, 227, 281. : 5 81 pr 
Wallnut-trees; 373. GERT 19igasT' 
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Yewberries, 355. 3 
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